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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


As has been said about Gandhiji by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru it can be said of Sardar Patel also that he was fast 
becoming a legendary figure in the public mind here in 
India and perhaps more so abroad. That seems to be the 
fate of all groat figures in histor 3 ^ This way of looking at 
them, however, does not explain in human terms the 
development and achievements of these historical perso¬ 
nages. The only way to counteract this all but too human 
tendency is to find out and collect all available material 
about their lives and present it in the form of biographies. 
Such works only can have that educative value which 
helps understanding the course of history as reflected in 
the lives of those great men who have given it direction 
by their endeavour. 

The first part of the Sardar’s biography was originally 
written in Gujarati by Shri Narhari Parikh. In order that 
it may be available to the larger public all over the world, 
especially the English-speaking one, its English edition 
was published by us in the year 1953. With the same end 
in view we arc now offering to the same larger reading 
public the English translation of the second part of the 
Sardar’s life by the same author. We need not repeat what 
we said, as publishers in the note attached to the first part, 
about the value of the English edition of the second. Nor 
need we repeat the sense of thankfulness to the able friend 
who has abo rendered the Gujarati of the second part into 
English as a labour of love. 

We have no doubt that the second part awaits the 
same welcome which was accorded to the first by all those 
who wanted to understand the great personality and 
achievement of Sardar Patel and his place, in modern 
Indian history. 

Ahmedabad, 

December, 1956 
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SARDAR VALLABHBHAI PATEL 




CHAPTER I 


THE SARDAR'S ARREST AT RAS 

After the Congress had approved the Complete 
Independence Resolution, at its Lahore Session, the 
Working Committee directed that the 26th of Janu¬ 
ary, 1930 should be celebrated throughout the country as 
Independence Day. Accordingly, in every city, and in thou¬ 
sands of villages, meetings were held and at those gather¬ 
ings large numbers of people formally took the pledge of 
Complete Independence. Thus ran the concluding part of 
the pledge; 

"We hold It to be a crime against man and God to submit any 
longer to a rule that has caused this four-fold (economic, political, 
cultural and spiritual) disaster to our country. We recognize, how¬ 
ever, that the most effective way of gaining our freedom Is not 
through violence. We will, therefore, prepare ourselves by with¬ 
drawing, so far as we can, all voluntary association from the Bri¬ 
tish Government and will pi-epare for civil disobedience. Including 
non-payment of taxes. We are convinced that if we can but with¬ 
draw our voluntary help and slop payment of taxes without doing 
violence, even under provocation, the end of this inhuman rule Is 
assured. We, therefore, hereby solemnly resolve to carry out the 
Congress instructions Issued from time to time for the purpose of 
establishing Poorna Swaraj.” 

Independence Day was celebrated with such sponta¬ 
neous and widespread enthusiasm that it dispelled what¬ 
ever doubts some people had been harbouring because of 
the apparent inactivity and feeling of frustration in the 
country. There was clearly a deep longing for ind^en- 
dence among the people, and also the willingness to sacri¬ 
fice much to achieve it. On the 25th of January, that is, on 
the eve of Independence Day, the Viceroy explained in the 
Legislative Assembly the object of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. And it belied all expectations, The British Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of State for India, and other British 
politicians had also expressed themselves in more or less 
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identical terms, and claimed that the Round Table Con¬ 
ference was expected to explore means by which the 
greatest possible measure of agreement — among the 
various classes, communities, parties and interests con¬ 
cerned — could be secured in India for the proposals which 
it would later be the duty of the Cabinet to place before 
the British Parliament. “The Conference was convened," 
the Viceroy declared, “with a view to elucidating and 
harmonizing opinion and so affording guidance to Ilis 
Majesty’s Government on whom the responsibility must 
subsequently devolve of drafting proposals for the consi¬ 
deration of the Parliament.” There was no question of the 
majority view being given any special weight, 

Gandhiji thanked the Viceroy for his very frank state¬ 
ment of the British Government’s policy, and, as if in reply, 
restated the Congress point of view. If the British Govern¬ 
ment wished Congress to take part in the Round Table 
Conference, and put an end to all talk of civil disobedience, 
the Congress should have full freedom not only,to express 
its views but also to put forward demands freely and fully 
at the Conference. Indeed, he sought assxirance initially 
on the following eleven demands: 

1. Total prohibition. 

2. Reduction of the currency ratio from 1 sh. 0 cl. to 1 eh. 4 d. 

‘ 3. Reduction of land revenue by at least CO per cent, and its 

subjection to legislative control. 

4, Abolition of salt tax. 

6. Reduction of military expenditure by at least 60 pesr cent 
as a first step. 

3. Reduction of salaries of the higher grade Service by fiO par 
cent or more. 

7. Imposition of protective tariff on foreign cloth. 

8. Reservation of coastal trafllc to Indian-owned shipping, 

9. Discharge of all political prisoners save those condemned 
for murder or for attempt to do so by the ordinary judicial tribu¬ 
nals; withdrawal of all political prosecutions; abrogation of Sec¬ 
tion 124.A, tlie Regulations of 1818 and the lUto, and permission 
to all Indian exiles to return. 

10. Abolition of the Criminal Investigation Department, or, 
in the alternative, its subjection to popular control. 

11. Grant of licences to use fire-arms for sslf-defeuft 
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These eleven conditions substantially indicated 
Gandhiji’s conception of independence, and when no satis¬ 
factory reply was received from the Government, the 
Congress felt that there now remained no other alternative 
but civil disobedience. The Working Committee of the 
Congress gave Gandhiji full authority to conduct liie 
struggle as he thought fit. It was not an easy task to decide 
when to begin the campaign and the manner of conducting 
it. He passed through a period of mental strain and stress, 
as Gandhiji confessed later, such as, perhaps, a woman 
passes through at the time of childbirth. He could not for¬ 
get that in 1922 it became imperative to suspend the 
struggle because violence had broken out in one small cor¬ 
ner of the coimtry. It was necessary for him, from the 
outset, to determine what his attitude should be if people 
forsook non-violence. After considerable anxious thought, 
he decided that, since the Congress had done its duty by 
educating the people for so many years in the theory and 
practice of non-violence, the struggle should continue even 
if, in spite of every precaution against the occurrence of- 
violence, people who had not taken the pledge of civil dis¬ 
obedience committed violence in any place. 

After stating clearly his views before the country, 
Gandhiji set out on foot from the Sabarmati Ashram on the 
12th of March, towai’ds the village of Dandi in Surat 
district with the object of making salt there on the sea¬ 
shore and thus defying the Salt Act. 

The Sardar was in complete agreement with Gandhiji 
in regard to this struggle. He was, however, influenced by 
one more consideration. In 1922, when Gandhiji was sen¬ 
tenced to six years imprisonment, peace had been main¬ 
tained in the country by the efforts of the leaders Who had 
remained outside under the orders of Gandhiji himself. 
Lord Birkenhead misrepresented this and stated in Parlia¬ 
ment that not a dog had barked in the whole of India 
although Gandhi had been arrested, and that the British 
caravan was, moving forward peacefully. The S^dar felt 
that it was necessary to prove to the British people how 
mistaken they were. What the Sardar wanted was that the 
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arrest of Gandhiji should be the signal for the commence¬ 
ment of a country-wide civil disobedience struggle, so that 
many thousands of peasants and others should readily go 
to jail and keep going until the prisons could hold no more, 
while, at the same time, it should be made impossible for 
the Government to collect a single anna in land revenue. 
Gandhiji was not certain, however, that the country was 
prepared to fight the battle of independence on the issue of 
land revenue, and so he decided to fight the Salt Act. 

The Sardar was clear in his own mind that the best 
contribution he could make would be to educate the people 
for the forthcoming struggle, particularly in the areas 
through which Gandhiji had planned to march towards 
Dandi. Characteristically, he applied himself to this task 
most energetically immediately after the Lahore Congress. 
His approach to the people is evident from the following 
extract of a speech which he had delivered during tho.se 
days in Broach. 

"Within the next 8 or 10 or 35 (Uiys, civil dlsohecllonce will 
have begun. There will take place non-vlolont breaches ot law, 
and these offences will be committed by Individuals who arc com¬ 
plete devotees of non-violence—in whom there Is no aiigor, no 
jealousy, and of whose purity and goodness there can bo no two 
opinions. What will you do when they are arrested ? A loading 
British politician recently remarked that when Gandhiji was 
arrested In 1922 not a dog had barked In India. This Is true and 
Is also untrue, At that Ume, we had planned to start a struggle in 
Bardoll, but Gandhiji decided to put It o(T, When two Rajputs 
decide to battle, and one of them refuses to strike, the other would 
refrain from attacking. But here, ovir opponent was not a RaJimt, 
and he attacked by arresting Gandhiji, Nevertheless, Gandhiji 
directed his followers to refrain from continuing the struggle, 
and to do nothing which would result In their being arrofrtod. This 
self-restraint was misinterpreted. Even the Viceroy liimsolf was 
compelled to admit that he did not know what he would liavc 
clone, had the Congress forced the Issue, While the Governor of 
Bombay had gone so far as to remark that Swaraj was there for 
the taking.... 

"Wliat else is there left now for Gandhiji to tell us after 
having taught ua so much from the banks of Sabnnnati. But It is 
me world who will ask of you what you have learnt and done. 
Gandhiji had done whatever he had to do, and , will continue to 
play his part. After him, his colleagues will he arrested and tlien 
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will be the time for your test. I ask the i)easants and others; 
‘ Have you confidence In Ood ? Do you believe in God ? Do you 
realize that he who is born is destined to die?’ No one can escape 
death. If that is so, why not learn to die the death of the brave 
and tlie honourable rather than that of the cowardly ? Is It not 
better to look for the day when history will record that you stood 
firm when men were being icllled? Let there be Innumerable 
arrests so that tlie world may find out for Itself whether the dog 
is capable of barking or not, when it wants to." 

On the 7th of March, the Sardar went to the village 
Ras in Borsad taluka. Thousands of people had gathered 
together under, and around, a large banyan tree on the out¬ 
skirts of the village to hear him. A Magistrate went there, 
and asked the Sardar not to address the crowd, to which 
he replied that he would ignore the request. The Magis¬ 
trate then asked if he realized what the consequence would 
be, and obtained the obvious reply that whatever the 
consequences, he did not propose to comply with the order. 
On hearing this, the Magistrate arrested the Sardar and 
took him to Borsad where a farce of a trial took place. 
Lawyers were turned out of the court and the only people 
present were the District Magistrate, the Magistrate who 
had arrested the Sardar, and the District Superintendent 
of Police. The accused did not defend himself and admitted 
his offence, and the District Magistrate immediately sen¬ 
tenced him to three months simple imprisonment and a 
fine of 500 rupees, which might be converted into a term of 
further imprisonment for three weeks if the fine were not 
paid. The Sardar was then taken by car from Borsad to 
Ahmedabad. On the way, the car was stopped near the 
Ashram and he was given an opportunity to meet the la- 
mates of the Ashram and to take leave of them, On arrival 
at the Sabarmati jail, there occurred an interesting and 
significant Incident. The Police Superintendent offered the 
Sardar a cigarette, and he sketched out his hand to take 
it but then hesitated and declined. The Superintendent 
remarked, “But you do smoke, don’t you?” ‘Tes, I do," 
said the Sardar, “but you will not let me smoke in jail, will 
you?” And from that moment he gave up smoking 
altogether. 
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Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s arrest angered the whole of 
Gujarat, At a well-attended meeting on the banks of the. 
Sabarmati river and under Gandhiji’s presidentship, the 
following resolution was passed; 

“We, the cltlzenH of Aliniodahtul, wish to rccoi’d. tnir (inn 
rlotemihintion to follow Snnlar Vallablibhal to Jail. Wo sliall not 
vest in peace vmtu the country has become Independent, nor shaU 
we let the Governinuut rest lu peace. Wo are convltioed that 
India’s freedom cun ho achieved only by a rigid adheruuce to truth 
and non-violence." 

The Sardar's arrest had an electrifjdng effect on the 
village of Has. All its oiScers and Zamindars, who enjoyed 
special rights, turned in theli* resignations. A resident of 
Ras—who had purchased the right to sell country liquor 
in another village — pledged himself never to sell alcoholic 
drinks again. A Sikh gave up his service in th(' Railway, 
and enrolled himself as a national volunteer. From this one 
village alone 500 men and women registered themselves a.g 
volunteers in the Satyagraha struggle. 

On the third day following his imprisonment, Mahiidev 
Desai went to meet the Sardar, and this is how he has 
described, in his own inimitable style, the interesting 
meeting between the two of them: 

"I had the honour, lu company with PvdC. Krlpalanl, of 
receiving the darslian of the Sardar In Jail. His first words, and 
his last, were that he had never been happier In his life tluin ho 
was at the present time, ‘But you should not have deculved Bapu 
like that,’ said Prof, Ki'lpalanl. What was I to dor said the 
Sardar with a merry laugh, 'they deceived me. If they had told 
mo that they were going to send me to Jail I should not have gone 
to Borsad.' 

" 'But, Joking apart, let us know how you arc being treated.’ 

" ‘Just like an ordinary criminal. I am perfectly happy.’ 

" ‘Don’t the new .Tail Rules apply to your 

‘“The Superintendent knows nothing about the now rules, 
and they have mfused to give me a copy of the Jail Manual.' 

" 'But do tell UB something about your associates, and where 
they have kept you.’ 

“‘Well, I am in a cell which Is locked up for the night at 
about 5-30 p.m. on week days and 3-30 p.m. on Sundays. I was 
afraid I might not sleep on the first day but fortunately there has 
been no dllllculty about that, I have been sleeping like a lo«, But 
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1 do wish they would allow us to sleep outside In this hot weather. 
I think our friends who were In here In 1922 were all allowed to 
sleep outside.' 

“ ‘And food?’ ' 

" ‘As good, or as bad, as one can expect to got In jail. Don’t 
bother about food. I assure you I can live on air for three months,’ 
he replied, again bursting into a loud laugh. 

“Rut we pressed him for further details. .Towar gruel was 
doled out in the morning but he did not take it for fear of getting 
dysentry, and then jowar roU and dal, or roll and vegetable, was 
on the monu — every alternate day — for the noon m^al. As he 
was pugering from toothache I asked him how he managed to 
chew the jowar bread. ’ Oh, I soak It up in water and get along 
splendidly. I tell you, you need not worry yourself about my 
food.’ 

“ ’And do you have a bed on which to sleep, and a light?’ 

'“Neither. They have given me a blanket, the Bhagwadgiia 
and Tulasi Bamayan. Tf I were given a light I should be able to 
read them at night which Is Impossible at present.’ 

" ‘Do you want anything else to read?’ 

" 'Ashram Bhajanavali (hymn hook) Is all that I want. The 
three should sulBce for the brief period of three months.' 

“ ‘And your associates?' 

“ ’Ordinary fellows. Ours is called the juvenile ward, though 
there are in it people older than myself! Tliey are from all parts 
of the country' and have come In for all sorts of crimes. Our three 
friends from Jalalpur who were sentenced for picketing were 
here for a day with me but they were removed elsewhere. Dange¬ 
rous because familiar company, I supposed.’ 

" I then had a talk about the circumstances of his conviction 
and sentence, the legal or illegal aspect of which (though not the 
fact of it) seems to have worried some of the members of the local 
bar. I told him that he might he interviewed any day by someone 
of the vakils from Ahmedabad who contemplated to set a motion 
in the High Court as amious ouriae, ‘Wliy do you bother about 
It?’ he said. ‘I am quite happy here and would regret being 
released earlier. As for the conviction 1 am quite sure that it was 
wrong. The Magistrate was too dense to understand the law. He 
did not know under what section he was to convict me. He took 
about an hour and a half to write a judgment of eight lines.’ 

“ 'But did he mention the section?’ 

"At this juncture, the jailor read out the history ticket of 
prisoner Vallabhbhal Patel which showed that he Was nonrlcted 
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under Section 71 of the Bombay District Police Act for not comply¬ 
ing with orders under Section 54 of the same Act. 

“The Sardar confli'med: 'Yea, It was Section 71. But T Imd been 
fifiked under the order not to make a speech which was calcu¬ 
lated to do this tiling or that thing. I made no speech at all! I 
said I was going to disobey the onler and they arrested me. I 
said, 'All right,’ and when the Magistrate read out to mo the 
proceedings, I said, ‘Why do you wony? I plead guilty. You may 
convict mo ns you like,’ When he convicted me, liowovcr, lie had 
not the courtesy to read out the Judgment but simply said that ho 
was giving me the maximum sentence under the law. He saw me 
hand dver ca.sh and papers to Sjt. Mohnnlal Pandya and asked me 
what amount it was, so that he might recover part of the fine, I 
presuine. Ho had not evon the decency to refrain from casting his 
eyes on a lew rupees when the amount of fine was Hs. 500.1 told 
him that it was public money and that he had iiettor ho carefiil.' 

"The Sardar gave me a list of tlie things that lio wanted inclu¬ 
ding a cake of soap and hts shaving tackle. ‘No razor allowed,’ 
promptly stated the SLi))erintendent, 'Imt wc shall allow you facili¬ 
ties for a shave.’ 

“ 'I know what kind of a shave you will give me,’ retorted 
Vallabhbhai. 

‘iBut here the Jailor interrupted the Superlntondont with evi¬ 
dently better knowledge of Jail rules. He said: 'In thl,s ense, ,fjlr, 
a razor might he allowed, provided he does not koei) It lu bis 
possession. W'e sball give it to him when he wants it.’ 

" 'Quite all right,’ replied Vallabhbhai. ‘But why not give me 
a razor and allow me to shave the others? There will then bo some 
work to my credit.’ 

"And even the little parts of that inhuman uiaohlnory cnihid 
the jail department could not help croaking with laughter. But 
they are Jealous of their inhumanity and soon repair tho mi.stake 
even if they blunder into being more humane. So the Jailor added: 
‘You may have your soap but it should not be scented soap.’ And 
again the Jail rang with laughter. 

“As we were leaving, the Sardar said: ‘Don’t worry about 
me. t am as happy as a bird. There is only one tiling over which 
I am rather unhappy.’ And lie was silent for a moment. The Jail 
Superintendent and the Jailor looked curiously at each otlior. Wo 
also wondered what it might be. 'It can’t bo said,’ the Sardar 
tantalized us. But we Insisted. 

‘“Well then,' slowly stated the .Sardar, ‘one thing and one 
only worries me, and that Is that all tlio people in charge of the 
jail are Indians. It Is through us Indians that they work this In- 
human system. 1 wish, they were all foreigners, so that 1 might 
fight them. But how am I to fight our own kith i-in?’ 
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"I hope our friends saw the point of the joke. Upon leaving, 
I was rather worried that this would be the flrat and the last 
inteiwiew that the Sardar would have during his term of 
Incarceration — as he could have only one interview in three 
months. 

" 'Oh, no,’ he said reassuring ua, and even administering a 
loving rebuke, 'don't worry about these Interviews and Visits. I 
don’t want anyone to bother about seeing me for it will only serve 
to remind me that the man Inleiwlewlng me is still out of Jail!’ ” 

As soon as Mahadevbhai published this account, the 
Government felt constrained to issue fresh orders regard¬ 
ing the treatment to be meted out to the Sardar in jail. He 
was therefore informed that he could obtain from his house 
his own bed, mattresses, mosquito curtain and food. The 
Sardar, however, stated quite firmly that he did not pro¬ 
pose to send for food from his house but he would send for 
certain utensils so that, if given his rations, he could cook 
his own meals. That would at least ensure healthy and 
clean food. 

The Ahmedabad lawyers were of the opinion that al¬ 
though the Sardar had pleaded guilty he had not delivered 
any speech; what he had done was only to express his inten¬ 
tion to make a speech. Hence, he had not violated the 
notice; and since that was so, he could not be said to have 
committed any offence. The Sardar was somewhat unwilling 
to enter into such legal controversies. Nevertheless, when 
Dadasaheb Mavlankar went to the jail to see him, as his 
legal advisor, the Sardar made the following statement; 

“The Magistrate aervecl the notice and then asked me what I 
was going to do, and whether I knew tlie consequences. I said, 'I 
don’t care for the consequences but I am going to make a speech.' 
Then he asked the Deputy Superintendent to arrest me. He asked 
me, before arresting me, whether I would like to give bail. I replied, 
‘No,’ and then the Deputy Superintendent took me to his car. The 
Magistrate accompanied ua, and escorted by a police party I was 
taken to the Magistrate’s court In Borsad at about 2-.’10 p.m. The 
Deputy Supei’lntendent went to see the Collector at the Travellers’ 
Bungalow aitd returned with him at about 3-30 p.m. Meanwhile, 
.some pleaders and other gentlemen had come Into the Magis¬ 
trate’s court; the District Magistrate cleared the cOurt and asked 
me to sit In the adjoining room (which was used as his chamber), 
and closed t.liB dnor. I WS" alone In the chamlv*!-, In the OOnrt rooin 
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there wore, finally, only thi’ee persons present, viz., the District 
Magistrate, the Deputy Superintendent of Police and the Magis¬ 
trate who had served, the notice on me. Then, about h,nlf an hour 
later, I was called and a.skcd by the District Magistrate whether 
1 had any cau.se to show why 1 should not be convicted for dis¬ 
obeying dirpctlon.s given under the Police Act. (I do not romombor 
the nunihor of tlie section). I said, 'I do not want to defend my¬ 
self and T plead guilty.’ Then he wrote out an order but read 
aloud to me only the portion which referred to the sentence, 
saying that as the maximum seiiteuco permissible was only throe 
month.s and 1500 rupees fine he could not Impose a greater punish¬ 
ment. I was then taken to a car again and brought to the Central 
Jail, Sabarmnti direct from Borsad.” 

Thereupon, Shri Mavlankar asked a few questions to 
the Sardar. 

Q. The order of the District Magistrate states that the District 
Superintendent of Pollco, Mr Billlmnrla roqiiostod you under 
Section 54 of the District Police Act to desist from making a haran¬ 
gue. Did tlio District Superintendent of Pollco tell you any such 
thing? 

A. He said nothing to me. I had no talk with him. 

Q. The order, further says you refused to obey and spoke. Did 
you make any speech? 

A. The only 'speech' T made was in reply to the Magistrate's 
question. I said to him that I would make a speech and on that 
expression of my Intention T was arro.sted. 

Q. The District Superintendent of Police, In vorillcatlon of 
his complaint, states that you attempted to start spooking after 
he gave you the warning, is it correct? 

A. He gave me no warning. Ho was standing by the Magis¬ 
trate and the conversation wlilch took place between mo and the 
Magistrate has been stated above. Nothing more took place bet¬ 
ween mo and them. I made no attempt to speak but I simply men¬ 
tioned my intention although I would certainly have spoken If 1 
had not been arrested. 

Q, It appears from the certified copy supplied that the Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of PoUce was examined as a prosecution 
witness. Was ho examined in your presence and within your 
hearing? 

A. No evidence waa recorded In my presence, nor was he 
examined during the five minutes that I was In the court house. 

Q. Was any complaint read out to you? 

A. No, 

Q. Were you asked If you had any questlone to ask to .any of 
the w.itnesses? 

A. No, in fact no witness was evamineA 
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This account caused considerable amount of indig¬ 
nation in the country since it appeared that the Sardar 
had been jailed without a proper trial. In the Legislature 
in Delhi Malaviyaji moved that in view of the Sardar’s 
arrest and punishment the House should be adjourned. 
That resolution was lost by 30 votes against 55, but several 
noteworthy speeches were made. Among these was the 
speech made by Jinnah in the course of which he said: 

"According to the Homo Member. Sarrlar Vallabhbhal Patel 
liad delivered many speeches before he was arrested. My question, 
however, is: were tliose speeches against law? The point at issue 
is whether the Sardar had committed any breach of law? On that 
point no Information has been given to us. If he had made 
speeches earlier in which he had committed breaches of law, and 
was about to deliver one further speech of the same kind, then 
the right course for the district authoi'itios was to have taken action 
against Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel for those earlier oHences. It was 
Improper for tliem to serve upon him an order which outs at the 
root of tlie principle of freedom, of speech. The Government of 
India Is setting a precedent with very serious Implications. I 
would, therefore, request this Legislature to take note that the 
l)rlnclple at Issue in the case of Sardar Patel is of vital Impor¬ 
tance. Let the Legislature not be misled by other Irrelevant argu¬ 
ments that have been advanced and consider only the main 
point at issue. 

"Undoubtedly, freedom of speech can be abused and that has 
happened on many an occasion. But, far more serious would be 
the acceptance of the position that thoughts should be suppressed. 
In the long history of mankind. Governments have frequently 
abused their authority in thip matter. We must consider, in a 
cool and collected manner, the following straightforward Issue. 
What .steps should we take which would enable us to run the 
administration in an orderly and intelligent fashion; by recourse 
to such restraints, or by permitting genuine freedom of speech?" 
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IN THE SABARMATl JAIL 

It is perhaps difTicult to visualize the Sardar sitting 
down to write a diary of his aclivillos, but in the Sabarniati 
jail he was alone, and he thought it might be a good idea 
to keep himself occupied m this manner. And so, we find a 
diary in Gujarati, written in his own handwriting, covering 
the period between the 7th of Mai'ch, 1930 and the 22nd of 
April, 1930. It gives us a glimpse of the Sardar’s intense 
faith in God, his deep-rooted attachment to his native 
Gujarat, and his deep affection for Gandhiji. It is for these' 
reasons that the diary is being quoted at some length in 
this chapter, 

"Friday, 7-3-’30: The Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Mr Billimoria, brought mo from Dorsad to the 
Sabarmati jail where we arrived about 8 o’clock at night. 
He was deeply affected when he arrested me, and, indee.d, 
when he left me at the jail he wept copiously. On the way, 
he showed me the utmost consideration. At night, I was 
kept in what is called a ‘quarantine ward'. There, T wa.s 
given three blankets and I slept on thorn. 

"Saturday, 8-3-’30: On waking up, I .saw prisoners all 
around me. They had formed a queue — of two in each 
row — in order to go to the latrine; there was only one 
latrine. After relieving yourself in one you weut into ano¬ 
ther row for water. This was a totally new experience and 
I gave up the idea altogether. A big pot was placed out in 
the open for those who wanted to pass urine. Everyone was 
required to stand up while doing so. All the while there 
would be people moving about—prisoners, warders and 
policemen—so that I did not have the courage even for 
this. A warder cut for me a datan (small tender twig) from 
the neighbouring neem tree and with it I brushed my teeth. 
I found that I knew some of the prisoners. Three had come 
only very recently from Jaialpur. The older residents 
assured me that I would not be kept here long and that 
turned out to be true. At 9 o'clock, the warder made special 
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arrangements for me for going to the toilet. In one latrine 
he had two pots placed. As all the others had finished this 
morning’s task, I had it for a full half an hour to myself. 
Soon afterwards the Jailor and the Superintendent came 
and enquired if I wanted anything. I said I did not 
want anything as a favour, and I could not ask for 
anything as I did not know, exactly what I was 
entitled to. I learnt later that according to prison rules 
there was no provision for any special facilities being given 
to anyone. I then enquired if there was any difference in 
the treatment which would be meted out to an European 
prisoner, and I was informed that there was no difference 
at all. But when I enquired if the same facilities would be 
given to an Indian accustomed to a Western way of living, 
as would be given to an European, I did not receive any 
satisfactory reply. I then asked for a copy of the Jail 
Manual but was told that, according to their regulations, 
they could not supply me with one. I therefore informed 
them that I would have to consider how to secure their 
compliance with my request. I was given the Bhagavadgiia, 
and the Tulasi Ramayana to read. This was all I needed. At 
10 o’clock, I was taken to the doctor. There were two 
doctors, both very young. They were so small in build that 
any prisoner would have been able to lift them bodily and 
run away with them. Such weak looking boys were depu¬ 
ted to attend to the medical requirements of 1,400 priso¬ 
ners! My weight was found to be 146 lbs. and height 5'-5i". 
On my return I was taken tp another barrack on the out¬ 
side of which was inscribed ‘Juvenile Habitual No. 12’ but 
Inside I found there were 5 old prisoners and one middle- 
aged sweeper. Of the five, one was a Chamar * from Bodal, 
another a Baraiyaf from Katosan; the third was a wander¬ 
ing Sadhu$ from North India who had been arrested in 

"■Tannei*, shoe-maker; one of the several castes of untouchables. 

tone of the offshoots of the Rajput caste mostly comprising land¬ 
less labourers. 

tLiternlJy a saint or a holy man. The term, however, has'fallen 
Into great tllsrepute, thanks to the unscrupulous people who are 
exploiting masses by styling themselves as Sadhus. 
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Dakor; a fourth was a Bhaiya from Uttar Pradesh who had 
been arrested in Bombay, while the fifth was an old Muslim 
from North India. I was the sixth. The old man—the 
Chamar—was senteiiced under the Indian Penal Code, 
Section 323, while his son was sentenced to 10 years on a 
murder charge. The prisoner from Katosan had been sen¬ 
tenced for the offence of theft committed in Viramgam 
taluka; the third had been mixed up in a murder; the 
fourtlr was brought in under Security Sections of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and tlic iifth was seiwing a sen¬ 
tence of 10 years for participation in some HO offences of 
dacoitles, roliberies, murders, along with a gang of 150. He 
had already served five years of this sentence. Two Muslim 
warders had been placed in chai'ge of these prisoners, both 
of w'hom had been sentenced for complicity in murders. 
One of them had served a sentence of 5 years’ imprison¬ 
ment for the offence of stabbing a policeman, near the Telia 
Mill, in Ahmedabad, and hud now come for the second 
time. He appeared to have made the jail his homo. The 
other had also been in the jail for 5 years. On top of all 
these was a Muslim policeman by name Lai Khan. And 
among these I was placed. The poor prisoners were anxious 
to look after me. The warders are shown some slight consi¬ 
deration in the matter of food as compared to the other 
prisoners. They were given wheat bread while the priso¬ 
ners got bread made of jowar flour. The warders were 
embarrassed on seeing me supplied with jowar bread. In 
the morning, we were offered a kind of porridge made of 
jowar flour mixed with water and salt. I refused this. The 
prisoners are given two meals; one, at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, and the other, at 4 o’clock in the evening. I ate 
one roti with vegetable or dal at each meal. The prisoners 
are given two such roiAs and dial or vegetable alternatively; 
both are duly weighed and are given in a fixed measure. I 
found I could manage with only one roti. When I was not 
in jail I had to go to the toilet four or five times, and, in 
spite of tempting the stomach with tea, cigarettes and all 
sorts of other things, it was with difficulty that my bowels 
used to move. Here I left everything to nature, and decided 
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to go only once to the latrine. Not until the third day did 
1 have a bowel movement. I rested as much as I could, 
both during the day and at night, and, in the interval, 
walked as much as I could. There was a very nice place in 
the park for a walk—it was clean and had three neem 
trees. The prisoners were very kind to me and would 
reserve one latrine for my exclusive use, and it was kept 
very neat and clean. There was also a water-tap nearby so 
that there was no difficulty about bathing except, of course, 
that it had to be in the open. I refused to make any special 
representation. One of the warders was deeply moved when 
he saw me eating jowar roti and pressed me to exchange 
it with his wheat bread, but, while I thanked the kindly 
warder, I refused his offer, as it would have been against 
the rules. 

“Sunday, 9-3-’30: I spent the whole day sleeping. On 
Sundays we are locked up in our rooms from 3 p.m. while 
on other days at 6 or 5-30. In the morning we are let out 
at 6-30. On Sundays warm water and washing soda are 
given for the washing of clothes. The prisoners spared 
some of this precious water for me to bathe; I had a very 
nice bath after two days! After the morning meal I laid 
down to rest. At 3 in the afternoon we were each given two 
rotis, a little oil and molasses and then we were locked in. 
I refused to take any oil, for I did not like it, and I thought 
it would worsen my cough. In the evening I ate a roti 
mixed with molasses water. As I had lost my teeth on both 
sides it was difficult for me to eat without softening the 
bread in water. 

“Monday, 10-3-’30: In the afternoon, Mahadev and 
Kripalani came to see me. I met them in the office. The 
Jailor is from Sind. He does not know Gujarati, and we 
refused to speak in English. This caused a little trouble but 
we continued talking in Gujarati. The Collector of Kaira 
had not given a copy of his judgment and so I agreed to 
ask for one formally, I also informed my visitors that I 
was treated as an ordinary prisoner. My mind was. at com¬ 
plete rest and In great peace. I had been freed from all 
responsibility and anxiety and had an unlimited amount pf 

s.p -.-I 
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vest. I had iioL allowed iiiyaeir to he«nne hiihltufitod to any 
particular type ol' food; so, that which 1 received caused 
me no great hardship. For a day, 1 found it hard Lo sleep 
on the floor of a verandah but tiuit again was no serious 
hardship. 1 was not ])erinitled to sleep out in the open 
during the heat of the day and was also refused a lantern 
at night. 1 was asked to write for those i'acilities hut I 
refused lo do so, as 1 did not want any special con,sicJora- 
tion shown to me. Mahadev ascertained all th(! facts from 
me relating to the charge against me. I have connnenced 
spinning on the Oharkha. 

"Tuesday, ll-3-’3fl: I was informed that ordei's had 
been received from Government lo treat me as a ajjecial 
prisoner and to give me facilities accordingly. I told them 
that T did not want any special facilities, and that I was 
ha])py, except, of course, for one thing which was scarctAy 
necessary for me to point out. When the Supcrintend(>n'l, 
pressed me, I said that just as the Government of hidia was 
being carried on with the help of our own people so also 
was the jail administered. Since in the jail 1,hcve was no 
Englishman, whom was I to fight? 


"At fl o’clock, the Collector and the D.S.V. eami‘ to .see 
mo and assured me tliat I would be give)i every faidlity I 
wanted. To them also I said that 1 did not want anything. 
We talked about the improper conduct of the Collector of 
Kaira. On pressure from the Jailor I sent for a bedding and 
eating utensils from my house. I also received ,six books 
which Ambalal Sarabhai had sent. Permission to keep a 
lamp at night was welcome and I was able to road the 
Ramaycma till 11 o’clock. Prom today arrangements have 
also been made for the supply of tea, milk, curds, roti etc. 
The poor warder was very happy. 

Wednesday, 12-3-’30: I said my prayers on waking 
up at 4 p clock in the morning. I then read the Bhagaval 
gffa. T asked God’s intercession for the struggle In whicAt 
Gandhiji was about to embark from the Ashram that day 
SSt® and_6-30 a.m. At 0 a.m. Mr Joshi, the District ■ 

the sheets. He also spoke to meabout the resolution passed 
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by the Bar Association, and of its despatch to the High 
Court b}' Mr Davis"'. I requested him to give Mr Davis a 
message on my behalf that it was not necessary to send 
any such resolution and I would greatly appreciate it if it 
were not sent. This message was communicated to 
Mr Davis. 

From today onwai-ds, I have asked for baked bread 
and two ounces of butter. 

“Thursday, 13-3-’30: I woke up at 4 a.m., said my 
prayers, and read a few passages from the Bamayana. 
Mr Davis came to see me. My mattresses and other things 
were also received from my house. I was now permitted to 
sleep in the open. At night, I read with the help of the lan¬ 
tern I had at last been given. A deck chair arrived from 
Shri Ambalal’s house. I also received a copy of the judg¬ 
ment. The Jailor informed me that I would be treated as an 
‘A’ class prisoner, and that, therefore, I was entitled to ask 
for any facilities I wanted. 

“Friday, 14-3-’30: As usual, I woke up at 4 a.m. and 
said my prayers. Next, I wrote a letter to ask Mavlankar 
to see me. Then came the spinning wheel, the slivers and 
the material for writing. 

Today is Holi, and so all the prisoners were shut in at 
2-30 and the policemen took leave. We were given roUs at 
2 o’clock, and we were required to eat them in the 
barracks. 

“Saturday, 15-3-’30: t got up at 2-30 a.m. and read 
Emma Hamilton up to 4, when I finished it. I then said my 
prayers and read the Bamayana. At 5 o’clock, I started 
reading O'Connor’s Mernoirs of an Old ParUamentarian, 
Vol. 1. At 7 o’clock, I went for a walk for an hour, and 
then bathed. I was taken to meet Mavlankar and Mahadev 
in the office. I signed the accounts which had come from 
Bardoli duly audited, and gave to Mavlankar the copy of, 
the judgment. We discussed, for a while, the legal implica¬ 
tions and then applied to the Collector of Kaira foi* a copy 

♦The District Judge or Ahmedabad. In England, he was the 
co-student and friend of the Sardar. Their friendship remained un 
eV'^n in Indi’' 
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of all the records of the case. Next, I did some spinning. 
As today is the day after the Holi festival all the jail ser¬ 
vants have been given leave from 2 o’clock onwards, and 
the prisoners have been locked in from that time. I read 
till 10 o’clock at night. 

“Sunday, 16-3-’30; I got up at 4 a.m. Prayers, exer¬ 
cise, reading. Cleaned my teeth etc. at 6 o’clock, and walked 
for about an hour, and then read the Gita and had a bath. 
After the morning meal at 10 o’clock slept for half an hour, 
then spun for two hours, and then read. As it was Sunday, 
we were locked in at 2-30 p.m. In the evening both the 
warders were taken off duty, and, instead, policemen were 
placed on guard. At night, I took only some milk and went 
to bed at 10 o’clock. 

“ Monday, 17-3-’30: Woke up at 4; prayers, exercise, 
reading. Got ready at 7; then some spinning, and lunch at 
11 o’clock. Dr Kanuga, Nandubehn* and Anandi came to 
see me. I saw them in the office of the Jail Superintendent. 
After that I slept for half an hour; then did some spinning. 
After reading for an hour I had my evening meal. Before 
giong to bed, at 10 o’clock, I took a laxative. 

“Tuesday, 18-3-’30: Out of bed at 4. Prayers, reading, 
exercise. Washed and got ready at 6. Breakfast, then 
spinning, limch at 10 o’clock. Spinning for two hours from 
11; then read again. Dinner at 4 o’clock. Walked for an 
hour m the evening; then prayers and reading, and went 
to bed at 9 p.m. 

"Wednesday, 19-3-’30: Out of bed at 5. Prayers, and 
other morning duties. Sent with a covering letter to 
Mavlankar, the copies (of records of the case) which had 
been received from (the Collector of) Kaira. Everything 
else as usual. The Chamar was removed to another ward. 

"Thursday, 20-3-'30: Up at 4. Prayers, reading, exer¬ 
cise as usual. Then some spinning. At 12 noon, Mavlanlcar, 
Mahadev, Diwan Master and Manibehn came. Again wrote 
a letter to the Collector. Sent for slivers. The Sadhu priso¬ 
ner was removed to the hospital; so now only three 

•Wife of br Kanuga. 
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prisoners remain besides myself. In the evening, at 5 o’clock, 
another prisoner was brought in. He has been sentenced 
to a year's imprisonment under Section 304. 

The Superintendent passed on to me the Vishwabharati 
magazine, which he had received from Vidyapith, He also 
received for me the Prasthan and The Modern Review, but 
these he has kept. 

“Friday, 21-3-’30: Up at 4 a.m. Prayers, exercise, read¬ 
ing, morning ablutions; an hour at breakfast, then spinning 
till 10 a.m. Morning meal at 10-30; took an hour at it. 
Then spinning till 2 o’clock; reading for an hour, then rest. 
After the evening meal, reading and prayers; walked about 
for an hour, and read thereafter till 10 p.m. As the (Jail) 
Committee is to visit the Jail tomorrow all the prisoners 
were given a shave. 

“Saturday, 22-3-’30: Up at 5. Prayers, exercise and 
other morning duties. Spinning from 8 to 10. Then doctor 
came to weigh me at 10 o’clock. I have lost three lbs. I 
decided to give up my morning meal today. Indigestion 
had caused some boils to come up in ray mouth. The doctor 
gave me some medicine for rinsing the mouth. I spun for 
three hours in the afternoon. Gave up the evening meal also. 

“Monday, 24-3-’30: Woke up at 4, and performed other 
dutie-s as usual. At 12 o’clock, Dadubhai and Manibehn came 
to see me. Today, I took only the morning meal, and in the 
evening I took some milk. 

“Tuesday, 25-3-'30: I passed on the reply, which I had 
received from the Collector of Kaira, to Mavlankar. Every¬ 
thing else as usual. The laxative which I had taken caused 
me to get up once during the night. 

"Wednesday, 26-3-’30: Mansukhlal asked for permis¬ 
sion to see me. I have written that he may come on Tuesday. 
Everything else as usual. 

“Thursday, 27-3-'30: Woke up at 3 o'clock. Prayers, etc. 
as usual. A parcel of mangoes came from Mansukhlal. 
Mavlankar and Balubhai came to see me. The Jail Superin¬ 
tendent is leaving this place' on Saturday evening and ,so 
he came to bid me gopd-bye. 
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“Friday, 28-3-’30; As usual. 

“Saturday, 29-3-’30; Woke up at 3-30 a.m, Mahadcv 
came to see me with Government orders issued in Bardoli, 
Matar and Mehmedahad. Said good-bye to Jail Siipei-in- 
tendent, Everjdhing else as usual. 

“Sunday, 30-3-’30: Woke up at ,‘2-30 a.m. The Jail 
Superintendent, Mr Advani, left, and he is succeeded by 
Mr Laxton. All else as usual. 

"Monday, 31-3-’30: The new Superintenilont, accom¬ 
panied by the Jailor, came to see me. Finisluxl reading the 
.six hooks received from Ambalal and returned them to 
him. He has sent three more. The Jailor delivered pickles, 
papad etc. sent by Saraladevi. Dr Pojdar came, to see me. He 
gave some medicine after examining my mouth and tongue, 
and promised to come again. 

“Tuesday, ]-4-’30: T was given today 2'hc Modem 
Review. The Punch and other magazines. Mansukhlal, who 
was to come today, did not come, nor was I informed if any 
letter had been received from him. I therefore made enqui¬ 
ries. The Jailor is ill, so the Deputy Jailor came to tell me 
that no letter had been received. This somewhat surijrised 
me. The doctor gave me some medicine For rinsing my 
mouth. He also sent a purgative which I took at niglit. 

“Wednesday, 2-4-’30: The purgative has worked. I 
slept till 6 o’clock. I have reduced my food. Since I have 
been given permission to eat whatever I like, after making 
experiments for two or three days, I have decided to take 
milk and rice at night, and roti, butter, rice, curds, dal and 
vegetable for midday meal. 

"Thursday, 3-4-’30: Dr Pojdar did not come today. 
Davis came to see me in the morning and talked for quite 
a long time. He pressed me to go to the Round Table Con¬ 
ference and said that he would very gladly accompany me. 
The Jailor is still unwell. 

"Friday, 4-4r’30: The Jailor has returned to duty and 
came to see me — along with the Superintendent. On 
asking him if a letter had been received from Mansukhlal, 
the Superintendent said immediately that the letter had 
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come but that he had forgotten to tell me about it Then 
Dr B'ojdar came and advised me to take some fruit, and 
said he would ask Dr Kanuga to arrange it. 

"Saturday, 5-4-’30; Got up at 3-45 a.m. As Dr Kanuga 
sent some fruit, I cut out all other food. This has benefited 
me. 

“Sunday, Woke up at 4 o’clock today, and 

prayed to God asking for success for the National Week, 
and requested Him to see that Gujarat’s honour is upheld. 
At 9 at night, the Superintendent, the Jailor and the Assis¬ 
tant Collector of Viramgam Division came and left Manilal 
Kothari in my ward. Heard accounts of events outside from 
Manilal till 12 o’clock in the night and then both of us went 
to sleep. 

“Monday, 7-4-’30: As I had gone to bed late, I was also 
late in getting up. Offered prayers at 5-30; then read the 
Gita and the Ramayana. I put off my usual reading in the 
morning to later in the day. The Superintendent came and 
gave rnc his copy of the rimes’". In the evening I was 
informed that Darbar Saheb, Gokuldas Talati and others 
from Kaira and Dr Hariprasad from Ahmedabad were 
brought into the jail. In the course of the day, Manilal rela¬ 
ted further accounts of the events going on outside our 
prison. 

“Tuesday, 8-4-’30. Up at 5 a.m. and then other duties 
as usual. At 10-30, Mahadev came to see me and spoke 
about the Government’s orders regarding Bardoli and 
Matar. Also heard the stories of high-handedness of the 
Collector of Kaira who had sentenced a number of people 
from Kaira to 2 years’ rigorous Imprisonment. I was told of 
the magnificent response of Gujarat and that Bapu 
(Gandhiji) was very pleased with this response. I was 
delighted to hear about this. The Superintendent came 
later, and gave me the Times as well as some other books. 

"Wedne,sday, 9-4-’30: Woke up at 4; prayers, and the 
uisual morning programme, The Collector, Mr Taylor, and 
the Police Superintendent,, O’Gorman, came at 9 a.m, I 
* The Tiw-est of India. 
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asked them what was proposed to be done about the priso¬ 
ners from the Kaira district? They then went to see them, 
and brought them all to my ward. I also learnt from them 
the classes in which different prisoners had been placcfl. 
The Jailor was anxious to be helpful regarding this matter, 
and I was more than happy to co-operate with him. I said 
that we did not mind in what class they put us as long as 
all of us wei'e given the saine treatment inside the jail. 
Everyone should be given the same food, allowed to live 
together, and there should be no discrimination. Wo did not 
mind in what category we were ])laced in the Government 
records provided this was done. 'Phe Jailor gave instruc¬ 
tions accordingly. The result was that all the Satyagralii 
prisoners — in all 31—were left in my ward, and, with 
Manilal and myself, we now became 33! All of us were to 
stay together and eat together. In our ward there was room 
only for 9 people, and therefore arrangomonts were later 
made for the remaining 24 in another ward. It was decided 
that after 7-30 in the evening, they would go to thoir ward 
to sleep, and in tlic morning they would come to our ward. 
In the afternoon, at 11 o’clock, Mridula, Bharati, Nimu, 
and Ba (Kasturba Gandhi) came to see me. At night, I sat 
up till 1 o’clock listening to the account of the events after 
my arrest, in the Kaira district, from Gokuldas and 
Phoolchand. 

“Thursday, l0-4-’30; Owing to sitting up late the 
pi'evious night, I woke up only at 0; prayers, spinning, etc. 
rollowed as usual. At midday, Rami'ai came to see me. 
■^en I was called by the Superintendent to his olRce, and 
shown revised Government orders regarding our food. I 
suggested certain modifications in these orders. We werc> 
given no ghee or oil; with 12 oz. of wheat flour for 
we should be given either ghee or oil, or two oz. of butter 
per head; and, if they could not give us this, they should 
reduce the wheat flour, for without ghee or oil it was not 
possible for us to eat so much bread and there would only 
—! Alternatively, I suggested that the bread 

*Wiieat bTO"fi 
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which we were being given in the morning should be 
reduced by half, and the saving used in giving us ghee 
or oil. The Superintendent did not agree. I then enquired 
if I could be informed how much Government intended 
spending, per prisoner, so that we could make arrange¬ 
ments for ourselves — within that amount. We would not 
agree to an arrangement which did not suit us, and we 
should not be debited with any expenditure on account of 
such food. We were quite prepared to eat the ordinary 
prisoner’s food as we had not come here to enjoy ourselves. 
We were also agreeable to doing without things we had 
been accustomed to, but we would definitely insist upon 
receiving that to which we were entitled. He then said 
that he would meet the Commissioner, and have a talk with 
him, and let me know the result later. In the evening, he 
sent a message through the Jailor that, provisionally, my 
request had been accepted, and Government’s approval had 
been asked. In the afternoon, two more prisoners came 
from Kaira—one was Champaneria, and the other Chatur- 
tahuj from Virsad. As Chaturbhuj was ill he was sent to the 
hospital, and Champaneria joined us. 

"Friday, ll-4-’30: Woke up at 4 a.m, Prayers and 
other morning duties. Nine more prisoners, including 
Ramdas from Sural, joined us. Thus we were now 44. 
Commissioner Garret accompanied by the Superintendent, 
came at 10 o'clock to see us. The latter had been hisistent 
that we stand in front of our rooms whenever anyone such 
as the Collector or Commissioner came to see us. I refused 
to comply with his request, and said that we were not 
going to agree to any condition which we felt was detri¬ 
mental to our self-respect. We would, at the same time, not 
fail in politeness or good manners. In the course of discus¬ 
sion regarding food, I told him that we had no suggestions 
to make. We had come pi'epared to face the worst possible 
ti’eatment, but we thought it only fair that the Government 
should tell us how much it had decided to spend on us per 
head. So long as we managed within that amount we 
should be allowed the hberty to make our own arrange¬ 
ments. If there was any'objection to our being,given this 
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rreedom of choice we would iniike no difficulty, but in that 
cUKc we would only take from Liio amount fixed as much ai, 
wc wanted and only that sum should be debited to our 
accounts. We did not wish to accept rations to which wc 
wove opposed, and which we could not use as wc; were 
anxious that there should be no wasteful expenditure. The 
Comrai.saioner .said that he would take up tlie jnatter witli 
the Government. Then Mansukhlul and Kasturbhal came 
to see us. They were lioth in Kliadi ciotlies which .sugges¬ 
ted that the movement was progre,ssing well As the 
number of Satyagrahi prisoners had increased, one further 
ward was vacated and this vve had at our dis])osal. 

"Saturda}", 12-4-’30; As usual, hi the afternoon, I 
tailed with the Superintendent for a wliile. 

“Sunday, 13-4-’3(); In the morning, the Insjiector 
Oenornl of Prisons, Major Doyle and the Ounmissioner, 
GaiTot, came. Doyle spoke with great courtesy and asked 
if wo wanted anything. I. asked him if he could give me any 
news of Jainnnlalji. As he had just visited the Thana jail, 
he said that J'amiialalji was doing well. ITe inquii’cd about 
Kaka, and expre,ssed his regi-et at Kaki’s death. Manilal 
was examined and he was given permission to obtain medi¬ 
cine from outside. I-Ie also discussed with u ^3 our food ((ues- 
tion, and said that changes in the prc.sent flat luto charge 
were being considered. At present, f.hc expenditure for 
food on ‘A’ and ‘B’ class prisoners wa,s As. 0-10 daily, and 
it was proposed to reduce it to As. 7-0. He asked me If 1 
had any comments to make. I refused to accept any 
responsibility either by saying that it was a sound idea, or 
by offering any suggestions; instead, I said that it was for 
the Government to fix whatever rate it considered appro¬ 
priate. Our plea was that within the allotted amount it 
should be left to us to decide what I'oodstuff we should 
buy. We should not be compelled to accept items of diet 
which we did not like, and which would, therefore, be 
wasted. He accepted our stand. After that when he started 
talking about the extent to which the expenditure per head 
should be reduced, I told him that we had come prepared 
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lor thf worst jjossible treatment, and so even if the Govern¬ 
ment were to fix only one anna i)er clay we would neither 
complain nor ask foi’ any special consideration. Obviously, 
we could not agree to the fixation of a rate for the wholco 
State. At the same time, we would raise no objection to 
whatevei’ j'ate was finally fixed. 

[ then had a talk with Garret regarding Bardoli, I 
pointed out some of the mi.slal?;es that had been made in 
the Government resolution that had been passed on the 
final recommendations of the Committee. He took note of 
these. T also told him that as all the principal workers were 
in jail, and that as long as this was the case, further enqui¬ 
ries should be suspended. He was not prepared to accept 
my suggestion. So I dilated on the subject and told him 
exactly what I had in mind. He said that the people were 
not paying the land revenue dues. I said that, of course, 
they wouW not pay, To expect that you could recover land 
revenue by imprisoning a few leaders v/as a mistake, and 
only experience will convince you how big a mistake you 
are making. I further told him that I had not met any 
officer in the Revenue Department as rigid and as ruthless 
as he was. I told him our view of his nefarious activities in 
Matar and Mehmedabad. 

In the afternoon, the Superintendent called me to his 
office and asked me if I would give him a list o-f the items 
which should be included in a daily allotment of 7 As. After 
consulting my colleagues I informed him that we would 
eat the food we are getting at present, and that as 7 As. 
would enable us to get those things — in the quantities 
which wc are now getting—for 5i days, we would fast 
every week for the whole of Sunday, and on. any other day 
of the week for half a day. He was taken aback, and 
inquired why had I not mentioned this in the morning to 
the Inspector Genera] of Prisons and why, instead, had I 
agreed? T told him that it was incorrect to say that I had 
agreed to anything. I had, in fact, made it clear that I would 
not consent to any particular rate but only that I would' 
not complain against whatever rate was fixed. The Superin¬ 
tendent saw the Commissioner the following day, and, in , 
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Ihe afternoon, told us that things would oontinuo as at 
present and that no change would be made. 

A lew more prisoners came in today. 

“Monday, l^-J-oO: Got up early in the morning and 
offered prayers. At <4-30, [ went into the other ward to see 
how things were. T also enquired after Ramdas who was 
ill. Today, we arc G6 prisoners in all. 

“Tuesday, 15-4-’30; W(^kc up at 4; prayers and other 
morning ac!tivitie.s, 0 more prisoners were brought in: 
Bhikhabhai, Narsinlibhai, aiid Bhagwandas wore from 
Anand. The Magistrate had placed JHhagwandas in ‘C’ 
class. He was sent to our ward at first hut after his meals 
he was taken away by a sepoy for transfer to a ‘C’ ward — 
under the orders of the Jailor. I immediately sent a mes¬ 
sage to the Jailor that we would commence a fast the same 
evening unless he wa.s sent back to u,s. Alternatively, I 
informed him that wc should all be sent to that ward. lie 
was sent back by the Jailor soon afterwards. A little later, 
the Jailor came to see me and esqaressed his regret at the 
mistake which the Magistrate had made. 

“Wednesday, 16-4-’30; Morning programme as usual; 
then met Dadubhai and others who had come from Kaira. 
Mahadev had also come to see me and I discussed with him 
the question of classification. It seemed to me that the 
Magistrate had deliberately sought to create divisions 
amongst us. Mohanlal Pandya came — as a prisoner — and 
he too had been put in 'C’ class by the Magistrate. Read in 
the Times, the news of rioting iu Calcutta and Kurachi, 
and of Jairamdas* being wounded by gunshot. 

“Thursday, 17-4-’30: Everything as u.sual. All of us 
were pleased that Jairamdas’s life was not in danger, and 
that the bullet had been extracted. 

“Friday, 18-4-’30; Routine as usual. 

“Saturday, 19-4-’30: As usual. It seemed as if the 
other ordinary prisoners were dissatisfied in the jail. One 


♦Jalrainclas Doulatram, one of tho top-mos3t Congress laaders, 
was for some time the foort minister in the Contra! Government 
held a gubernatorial post for a pretty long time. 
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of their leaders sent a message to the effect that they pro¬ 
posed to give up all food and go on strike. I asked them to 
let me know first what their complaint was. Motilal, the 
President of the local District Board, and Isani, the City 
Magistrate came to see us. 

“Sunday, 20-4-'30: As usual. This morning Dahya- 
bhai Derasari and Kadari came to see me. Ordinary priso¬ 
ners had commenced their strike since morning, and had 
started shouting slogans among which was ‘‘Gandhiji hi 
jai". The Superintendent was angiy and perturbed. He 
brought the Collector and the Commissioner. No settle¬ 
ment, however, could be reached and the prisoners kept 
shouting all through the day and night. Some younger men 
amongst us were also excited as a result of this shouting, 
and suggested that they should go on fast to show their 
sympathy. They were annoyed with me when I refused to 
agree; nevertheless I remained firm. In the afternoon, 
Manilal persuaded them to desist from carrying out their 
suggestion. In the evening, after prayers, I did my best to 
explain my point of view, but it was clear to me that they 
were very angry. 

“Monday, 21-4-30: As usual. Dahyabhai, Yashoda, 
Haribhai and others came to see us. In the afternoon I 
heard that the prisoners had rioted, and that the responsi¬ 
bility was being placed on us. The Jail Superintendent, the 
Collector, the Commissioner and others appeared to be con¬ 
vinced that we were the cause of the disturbance and that 
they were, therefore, considering transferring us from the 
jail. Today, I read in the newspapers the rules regarding 
the classification of prisoners. It seemed as if an attempt 
had been made to revise the rules. What the consequence 
of this revision would be it was difficult immediately to see, 
but I asked everyone to be prepared to remain in the 'C’ 
category. The doctor came to weigh me again and found 
my weight to be 143 lbs,; that was also the weight last time 
I was weighed. When I was brought to the jail my weight 
was 146 lbs. It would seem as if there was a difference of 
3 lbs. in the weighing machine of the, Hospital and all 
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'.ih'-T (ruo inacliines. [a other words, my weij'ld remaini'd 
sLntioiiary at 143 lbs. 

‘•'Tut-’sday, 22-l-’30; As usual ''I’ho jirisonors vvlio ha<l 
gone on strike, liad given up their fast but had refused to 
go to worlt. Ill tlie afternoon, Mavlankar and Oajjar came 
to see US. They took my signature on some documents.” 

The diary goes no further, 'i'hc arrangement under 
which all the prisoners were Ix'ing treated alike did not last 
very much longer. lleFore the month was over the num])ei' 
of prisoners increased enormously. The Sardar’s descrip¬ 
tion of the conditions in the jail seems to siiggesi lhal, the 
political prisoners were ti'eating the jail as nothing more 
than a residential camp at a pulitieal conference, but, as 
the niunber of the prisoners increased, the oriicors were not. 
prepared to continue that system. Tlu'y arranged that 
prisoners placed in different categories should not nu'ct 
each other and shoultl not lie permil'.ted (o run a common 
kitchen, The Sardar said that since they were all prepared 
to be placed in. category ‘C’, and to accept the ‘C category 
fond, ho could not see what objection the Oovenmient 
could have, The officers of the jail pointed out, howov('r, 
that it was not for them to disturb the classification. They 
were bound to give ‘B’ class category food to ‘B’ class priso¬ 
ners. This led the Sardar and other polit.ic.al prisoners to 
fast. The ‘C’ class prisoners had already bonn separated; 
while the rations for the Sardiw and other upper class 
prisoners were being delivered every day, After a fast 
lasting for 72 hours the Collector and the Commissioner of 
the Northern Division went to the jail. The Sardar asked 
them if this was justice. "We are asking not for more, but 
for less, and we have to go on a fast in order to obtain less.” 
The Commissioner saw the absuniity of the lino adopted 
by the jail authorities, and RUgge.stcd that if an upper (dass 
prisoner wanted food to which the lower category prisoner 
was entitled his wish should be granted. At the same time, 
ho thought that there was no ju.slifleation, for prisoners 
placed in different categories to meet each other. In order 
to avoid any difficulty in the enforcement of this rule, all 
upper class prisoners, who had been sentenced to more 
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than (i nionllis’ imprisonment, wore removed i.o another 
jail. The Sardav's oyoa were lilled with tears as he paiteil 
I'rora his colhiUguoH. His iarewoil message to havishankar 
Maharaj, Pandyaji and others was: “Wherever you go, see 
that our honour is maintained, and look after your other 
fellow prisoners.” 

As the Sardar had anticipated, he was released from 
the Saharmati jail on the 2Bth of June after 3® months. 


(iiiArTEH nr 

THE “SABRAS” OR SALT SATYAGRAHA 

The people of Has village felt that since Sardar 
Vallabhbhai was arrested in their village a special responsi¬ 
bility rested on them, and, when one of their local leaders 
was also arrested soon after the campaign was started; they 
made up their minds to come out in the open; Therefore, on 
the 21 at of April 1930, the people convened a meeting and 
formally resolved that 

“The GovermiK'nt has illegally arreeted Sardar Vallahlibhai 
In our village, aa well as Darbar Gopaldas and other leader,i 
belonging to our tahika and diatrlct. A prominent leader of our 
village has also been Impri.soned on a false charge. After a farce of a 
trial, all these per.sons were senloneed to varying, but trying, 
perioda of linprlsonment. Until the Government releases them all, 
unconditionally, no one from this village will pay his land revenue 
asKessment,” 

The initialivc taken hy Raa was followed by a number 
of other villages of Borsad and Bardoli talukas. As soon as 
Gandhiji heard of this, he advised Ras and other villages 
in the following manner: 

“Tho Government la unlikely to tolerate any campaign for 
non-payment of load revenue nsse.s'sment, nor is It, at present, a ' 
part of our programme. Ret him, who has tlie courage, not pay 
bis land revenue assessment—as was done by Pancha Patel of 
Karai'I. Rut, whoever does it'must roallae the risks he Is running. 
His household, hla cattle, hla land and everything Jn fact will bo 
sold by tlte Government In order to collect Its duesi The position 
in Kalra will ho very difteronl from what it was In Bardoli.'The 
striWKle in Bardoli was of a totally different character, It Was 
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Jtiiiltecl In its scope. Tiiere, it was a (piostion of establiiShlng a 
right. Here, we are talking of removing a Government. The dllTo- 
renee \ietween the two Is aa lar removeii as the earth is from 
the sky! 

"For this reason, hetoro lias proceed.s to iinplenient its resolu¬ 
tion, its people should develop slmigtli of eharaetev and a spirit 
of sacrifice, while the other villages, whl>’li wish to follow In the 
footsteps oE Has, should, without any <>keitenieut or anger, make 
an objoalivo asR6s.smont of their .‘.Ircngth. t)C oourae, I fully appre¬ 
ciate that a district — from whirli men like Hie Sardnr and Darliar 
have boon arrested, and which is the home of Mohanlal Pandya 
and Ravishankar (MaliaraJ)—wouUl want to attempt the 
impos.slble.” 

On the fith of April 1930, the campaign for committing 
breaches of the Salt Act began. The jails of every district 
began to be filled with Satyagruhi prisoners. The Govern¬ 
ment thereupon appeared to have come to the conclusion 
that, instead of arresting the law breakers, they should 
adopt the policy of beating them up. Wherever any sizable 
crowd collected, the police had recourse to lathi charges of 
the most brutal nature. In Peshawar ami at .some other 
places the Satyagrahis were fired upon. Gandhiji felt that 
he should now draw upon himself the Government's Cull 
displeasure and so decided to invade the salt pans of 
Dharasana. In accordance with his usual procedure, he 
wrote a letter to the Viceroy warning liim of his intention 
to do so. 

" It 1« not without lifiRitation that thi.s stop lui.'i Iw'on dccitlod 
upon, I had lioixid that the Government would fight the civil 
resistors in a civilized manner. 1 could have had nothing 
to say If, in dealing with the civil rssistci’s, the aovorn- 
inent had applied the ordinary processoa of lavr. Inatoad, whilst tlio 
known loaders have bean dealt with more or Iokh according to 
legal formality, the rank aud file has hoon often Htivagoly, and, In 
Botne cases, indecently assaulted. Had tboso boon Isolated 
cases, they might have been overlooked. But, .’ifeounts have 
come to me from Bengal, Bihar, Utkal, ITT., nelhl and Bombay 
confirming the experiences of Gujarat of which T have ample ovl- 
dcnco at my disposal. In Karachi, Pe.shuwar and Madras the firing 
would appear to have been unprovoked and unnecoBsavy. Bones 
wore broken, private parts were squeezed for tire purpose of 
making the volunteers give up, to the Government valueless, to 
the volunteers, preeJoue, salt. 
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“Before the reign of terrorism that has just begun overwhelms 
India, I feel that I must take a bolder step; and, If possible, divert 
your wrath Into a cleaner. If more di’astlc, channel. 

Ik • • 

“In any case, I feel that I ought to Invite you to exercise your 
authority in all its ferocity. Then alone could I hope to convince 
the average Indian, who, in following me. Is undergoing both 
physical hardship and loss of his personal movable and immovable 
jiroperty, that I, for my part, had done everything In my power 
to implement the Satyagraha programme." 

Soon after this letter was despatched Gandhiji was 
arrested. Nevertheless, the attack on the Dharasana pans 
was made by the volunteers on the 15th of May and was 
continued without break for three weeks until the mon¬ 
soon began. During that period more than 3,000 Satya- 
grahis were beaten up and two of them were killed. 

The picketing which women had been carrying out at 
country liquor and foreign cloth shops was proving effec¬ 
tive. This task had been assigned, by Gandhiji, to women, 
after great deliberation. Picketing is a task which calls for 
immense patience, limitless industry and great self-res¬ 
traint — all qualities which women possess to a far greater 
extent than men. The women justified Gandhiji’s confi¬ 
dence in them and discharged their duties with conspi¬ 
cuous success. 

On the 26th of June Sardar Patel was released as he 
had completed his sentence. The atmosphere at the time 
was surcharged with emotion and anger. Hardly any 
leader of Gujarat was out of jail and the principal leaders 
of other provinces had already been imprisoned. At a 
public meeting called in his honour in Ahraedabad the 
Sardar said: 

“You wish no doubt to hear from mo something about jail life. 
What shall I say about It? Heads were not broken there, and nei¬ 
ther were there any hardships to endure. Do not believe any one 
who says that being jailed means unhappiness. Indeed, you can 
feel extremely happy there and that too on four pice a day! Out¬ 
side the Jail you cannot feel as happy as Inside It! How, can One 
bring oneself to eat tasty food and to sleep In comfort; when the 
President of the Indian National Congress, the chosen head of the 
people, Is confined behind prison walls, and when Mahatma 

S.P.-3 
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Gandhi, the gi’eatiMt man on earth, is kept in the colls ol the 
Yoravda jail? I am indeed making a bare statement of facts when 
I say that I feel morn happy, and so would you, in times like the 
present inside the Jail than outside, 

* t ♦ 

“Looking at tlie present as 1 do, the fiititrc appears to mo to be 
full of hope. Your enthusiasm Imjiivos nie. Now It Is for you to 
demonstrate that your iiresent enUiuslasni is not simply momen¬ 
tary, that it is not like a tide that ehhs after a whlU' and that it is 
the fruit of the harshest iieuunce of that most powerful saint of 
Saharmatl for a period of over twelve years. Many advised me 
today, just after my release, that 1 sliould not make a speeeh lest 
I filiQuhl he arrested. There arc .somo who do not oven approve of 
my coming to your meeting. Why should wc worry about the 
prisons of a mere Oovoriiment as long as we allow oursolvc.s to bo 
imprisoned by the Fetters of moj/a? Our souls arc prisoners of 
infatuation and illusion, desire and anger, and it Is that prison wo 
should fear moat. No empire on earth, however mighty, can keep 
in bondage the oivo who had of one's own accord broken the fetters 
of maya.” 

After spending five days in Ahmedabad, he went to 
Bombay, and there — at a Press Conference — in reply to 
a question, whether Congress would he willing to parti¬ 
cipate in the Round Table Conference and under what 
conditions, he stated: 

“That question hardly arlso-s. The President of the Congress 
lisa been arrested and so also the Acting Posldcnt. The Working 
Committee of the Congress has been declared Illegal. Wlwro then 
Is the question of the Government’s desire for a settlement? In a 
matter such as this there Is only one person who can speak on 
behalf of the Congress and tiiat is Mahatma Gandhi, and he will 
no doubt state at the right tlmo what he thinks is appropriate." 

After the arrest of the Congress President, Jawaharlal, 
Motilalji took over the duties of the Congress President. 
But on the 13th of June 1930, he too was arrested, On his 
arrest, Sardar Patel was nominated as the Congress Presi¬ 
dent and he immediately set about organizing the 
campaign throughout the country. About this time, the 
Government proclaimed the Working Committee of the 
Congress, and many organizations allied to it Illegal, 
and took possession of their ofiBces. Commenting on this 
proclamation the Sardar stated in his speech: 
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“Now the time has arrived for every house in the country to 
bo the olhco of the Congress Committee, and every individual in 
the country to be the Congress in himself.” 

On the 2nd of July, Malaviyaji sent a telegram in 
following terms to the Sardar as the Congress President: 

“By declaring the Working Committee of the Congress an 
‘illegai body’, the Government is putting the final stone on its 
edifice of repression which has been In progress during the past 
two months. In those circumstances the only fitting reply I can 
give to the Govermnent Is to place my services at Uie disposal of 
the country by becoming a member of the Congress Working 
Committee, Whenever you consider it fit, call upon me,” 

On the 4th of July, in reply to the above telegarm, the 
Sardar said: 

'T find from the Press that you have sent me a telegram. 1 
have not yet received it, which, perhaps, may not be delivered at 
all. I heartily welcome your offer, and decide, under the powers 
vested in me, to accept your offer with thanks, and to hereby nomi¬ 
nate you on the Working Committee to fill the vacancy created by 
Pandit Motilaljt’s arrest. I am sure your prompt and patriotic 
action will be highly appreciated by the nation.” 

Shri Jayakar and Sapru were endeavouring to bring 
about a settlement between the Congress and the Govern¬ 
ment and had asked the Viceroy for permission to meet 
Gandhijl in jail for this purpose. Talks of a settlement of 
this nature were causing a certain amount of misunder¬ 
standing in the country, and Sardar Patel felt con¬ 
strained to issue a statement about the middle of July in 
which he said: 

"Tliose who are talking of a settlement today, and are endea¬ 
vouring to meet Gandhijl with their good offices are knowingly, 
or unknowingly, doing a grave disservice to the country. Such 
busy-bodies are Indeed offending against the seif-respect of the 
people. When there will be a change of heart In the Government, 
and when they will think that the right time has come for effecting 
a settlement, they will have no hesitation in approaching Gandhijl 
direct. It is obvious, therefore, that talks of a settlement in the 
meantime can only mislead people and weaken the struggle. The 
time for a settlement is still far away and if we are not vigilant 
and allow our enthusiasm to flag, we shall only be delaying the 
date of a settlement, Therefore, let everyone ignore these futile 
talks, and concentrate on implementing the policy laid' down Iby 
the Congress. This is the only sura way of brlnslng the struggle 
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to an early and eucceaeful conclusion. Let no one make any 
mistake on this point." 

On the 31st of July, it was arranged to take out a 
procession in Bombay on the occasion of the anniversary 
of Lokamanya Tilak’s death. On that day the Working 
Committee of the Congress was also in session in 
Bombay, and so its members, the Sardar, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Jairamdas Doulatram and Sherwani also 
participated in the procession. Among others who followed 
the procession were Hansabehn Mehta who was at that 
time the 'dictator’ of Bombay, and Manibehn Patel. The 
procession moved forward peacefully until it arrived at the 
Victoria Terminus station, and there it was stopped and 
forbidden from moving forward towards the Fort area. 
Instead of dispersing, the entire procession, consisting of 
thousands of men and women, sat down on the ground and 
refused to move an inch in spite of all efforts of the police 
officers. It began to rain heavily and it grew dark as the 
day advanced into evening and evening into night. 
Nevertheless, despite pouring rain, Sardar Patel, other lea¬ 
ders and participants in the procession sat on. At dawn on 
the following day, the leaders, including Hansabehn and 
Manibehn, were arrested and thereafter a brutal lathi 
charge was made on the remaining crowd. Again, the 
Sardar was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and 
was kept in the Yeravda jail. 

In the meantime, Sapru and Jayakar had made some 
progress, and their efforts resulted in a meeting on the 
14th of August in the Yeravda jail between them on the 
one hand, and Gandhiji on the other. Pandit Motilal, Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Dr Syed Mahmud, who were in Naini jail, 
were brought to Yeravda for the purpose. Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai, Shri Jairamdas Doulatram and Mrs Naidu were 
already in the Yeravda jail and they too participated in this 
conference. These seven Congress representatives made it 
clear to Sapru and Jayakar at the outset that they could 
not commit themselves finally without consulting the 
Working Comnfittee of the Congress and the All-India 
Congress Committee. At the same time, they were prepared 
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to express, as their personal view, that some satisfactory- 
solution would be possible if the Government were pre¬ 
pared to accept the following demands: 

“1. Becognltlon of India's right specifically to secede at will 
from the British Emph-e. 

“2. Grant of a complete National Government responsible to 
the Indian people with full control over the defence forces and 
economic subjects. (The Government In fact should be prepared 
to concede all the eleven points raised in Gandhiji's letter to the 
Viceroy.)* 

"3. The National Government will have the right to refer, If 
necessary, to an Independent tribunal such British claims, 
concessions and the like including the so.called Public Debt of 
India as may seem to It to be unjust or not In the Interest of the 
people of India. 

"4. The Congress will continue the peaceful picketing of 
shops dealing In foreign cloth and alcohol, unless of course the 
Government decides to prohibit the sale and consumption of 
liquor and foreign cloth, 

"5. People will have the right to make and collect salt. 

“6. If these conditions are fulfilled the Satyagraha or the 
Civil Disobedience Movement will be called off. Simultaneously 
with the calling off of the Ci-vll Disobedience the Government 
should order; 

a. the release of all the Satyagrahl prisoners, and all the 
other prisoners and under-trials who are not guilty of vio¬ 
lence and Incitement of violence; 

h. the restoration of properties confiscated under the 
Salt Act, Press Act and Hevenue Act; 

c. the refund of fines and securities taken from the con¬ 
victed Satyagrahls and under the Press Act; 

d. the re-lnstatement of all the officers Including village 
officers who may have resigned or who may have been dis¬ 
missed during the movement and who wish to rejoin Govern¬ 
ment service; and, 

e. the repeal of all the ordinances Issued by the Viceroy." 

Shri Jayakar and Shri Sapru took these conditions to 

the Viceroy whose reaction to them was most unsatis¬ 
factory. Nevertheless, they once again met Pandit Motilalji, 
Pandit Jawaharlalji and Dr Syed Mahmud in the Naini jail, 
and obtained a letter from them which they took to the 
Yeravda jail where they met Gandhiji, Sardar Patel, 


•See Chap. 1, p. 4. 
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Shrimati Sarojini Naidu and Jairamdas Doulatvam. On the 
5th of September, ]f)30, Gandhiji, with the c.oncurreiicc of 
his colleagues, reiterated the Co\rgress demand, and stated 
that the Viceroy’s proposals were not iii the least acceptable 
to them. Thus, the intervention of Jayakar and Sapru came 
to nothing. 

While these discussions were going on within the jail, 
outside the tempo of the struggle had risen. Lathi charges 
had become commonplace. In Rardoli and Borsad, for non¬ 
payment of land revenue, the police began confiscating 
standing crops and harassing people in a varkity of other 
ways. Nor did they spare women from harassment. 
In order to escape from police persecution, entire villages 
migrated to the neighbouring Baroda State territory, and 
there lived in fields in temporary huts — built with 
branches of trees, loaves and bundles of hay. Thus, it was 
into a .surcharged atmosphere that the Sardar was released 
from jail in the beginning of November. He straightway 
started delivering rousing addresses. The Government’s 
reply to this was to serve on him, and on Mahadcvbhai, 
who was recently released, orders requiring them not to 
deliver speeches on the ground that they were connected 
with illegal organizations such as the Indian National 
Congress. Almost as if he had anticipated such an order 
the Sardar, who opened a Khadi Bhandar in Bombay said 
at the function: 

“You can scarcely be unaware of my innermost wIkIioh anti 
idea.s and no one on o.irth can prevent you from llftLenliiK to those. 
Even if I n«i behind bars yon will have accoss to them and yon 
must absorb tliolr aplril in your own hearts,” 

Prom this very meeting he also sent a public message 
to the farmers of Bardoli, Jalalpur, Borsad and a few other 
talukas who had left their villages: 

"Some Keep telling me that I am ruining the farmer of 
Gujarat, T .should indeed be sorry if ho were so feeblo, but he is 
not. T would say that if he allows himself to bo destroyed In the 
course of this struggle, he will have made an appropriate contribu¬ 
tion to the great sacrificial fire which has boon,lit for tho freedom 
of this country. Let the Government remove from the map of India 
these three or four talukas which are fighting In this manner 
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today, I shall be proud of them. We are here today to destroy the 
present map anyhow and in the new map which we shall draw, 
these laluhas will obtain an honourable place. They try to frighten 
us by saying that the farmers will lose their land. Does the 
Govo'nmont really think that H It takes away the land from the 
farmers, it will be able to retain its power in this country?” 

Like the farmers in Gujarat, some farmers of Karnatak 
also had started a No-rent Campaign. Referring to them 
the Sardar said; 

•'The brave fai-mors of Karnatak are vying with those of 
Gujarat in sacrificing their land and theh- property and in suffer¬ 
ing hardships. In Karnatak too confiscations have begun and lands 
havo been forfeited and many a farmer has gone to jail... .Many 
have been completely ruined and are left without any means of 
subsistence. I can biit offer them praise from the bottom of my 
heart when I hear tales of their bravery and sacrifice, I shudder 
at the incredible amount of hardship they are enduringi but all I 
can do is to feel proud of them." 

The Sardar’s own village, Karamsad in Anand taluka, 
was raided by the police for the recovery of outstanding 
land revenue dues. The police entered his house. His 
80-year-old mother was cooking. The police picked up the 
cooking utensils, filled them up with stones and kerosene 
and created disorder in the house. The youngsters 
of the village were roused to fury and were with 
difficulty calmed down by their elders who reminded them 
that this was a non-violent struggle and their duty was to 
be patient. 

During his two short stays in jail Sardar Patel had 
kept himself busy spinning. When he came out of the 
Sabarraati prison he had spun 9 lbs. of yarn and in Yeravda 
he had managed to spin 8 lbs. Prom some letters which he 
has written while in jail to Manibehn one sees how greatly 
his mind was occupied even in jail not only with the welfare 
of his own family but of various men and women who had 
joined the struggle. Thus he writes in a letter, dated the 
8th of September 1930, from Yeravda jail to Manibehn: 

‘'Work as hard as you can but look after your health. I would 
like you to go from ■vlllago to village In Kalra district and 
encourage our people so that no one feels frightened or anxious. 
You must try and see Mavlankar. It should not be difficult to find ' 
out the day on which he is permitted to receive visitors. You must, ,< 
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however, take care to see that you go on the day when ho 
is allowed to receive his relations. Your last letter was very Infor. 
matlve. ICeep writing every week, or at least every ten or twelve 
days, and give whatever news you are permitted to give, 

“It is good that Khahi Kaka (the Bardar's brother) has been 
taken away to jail. A little experience 0 / that kind will bo valuable 
to him. You must try and go again to bdo Ba (the Sardar’s mother). 
If she needs any money, arrange to draw it through Krishnalal 
from my private account. 

"Let Chhaganlal Joalil remain outside. As time goes ou, every¬ 
one will iind his proper place. You must try to get work out of 
everyone by persuasion and gentleness. Make every effort to 
ensure that no one’s feelings are hurt. Sooner or later, everyone 
will be forced to do his little bit in tills great struggle. We counot 
achieve anything through haste or impatience and, therefore, you 
mmst try and get people to do things by persuasion and without 
hurting their feelings. You have not said whore you arc staying. 
1 assume that you are at Dadubhal’s house.’’ 

In another letter, also to Manibehn, on the ISth of 
October 1930, he aaysi 


<¥ 




* 


“The Major in charge of the jail is a very good man and Is 
willing to give all reasonable conveniences that he can. He la 
naturally not able to do as much as he would like to, and it Is up 
to us, therefore, to put up with whatever inconveniences wo must. 
It is surprising that tliero has been so much difficulty in oblatuing 
permission to keep on the bangles.* You must, of course, do what 
you all think appropriate, but the Issue is such that I doubt if 
the Government will let it develop into a struggle. 

"Look after all the other women prisoners and see that they 
come out braver than when they went In. Do not worry If you do 
not get time to do any reading. Spin only if you have the 
time. But give as mucli time as the other tasks in the jail demand, 
1 have received a lot of slivers and am spinning in right earnest. 
I am spinnh-^ dally 2000 yards. As there is not much time left X 
do not need any more slivers. Moreover, all the Ashrams and 
Samitls have their own difficulties and It does not seem right to 
me that any one of them should be given the additional taslc of 
preparing slivers for me. Bnpu used to give me some slivers but 


teire oi lall, women prisoners were required to 

take off their glass bangles, and were told that if they wanted to they 
could put on bangles made from yarn. This rule was strongly resisted 
by women. Fortunately the Issue was settled^ TSS 
pondence, ana women were given permission to retain their bangles. 
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I refused to accept them as he required them for his 
own spinning, and, over and above, he had to card for my slivers 
also. 

‘T am keeping well, and have regained the weight that I had 
lost at Sabarmatl. I take ‘A’ class food as I found that it was the 
only convenient thing when living with olhore, Jairamdas Doulat- 
ram and Chandubhal are well and send you tholr blessings. 
Matliuradas is not hore. He has not been brought here from Delhi. 
Prom there he was sent to the Belgaum Jail. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
was here lor a time: he was released today and has gone to 
Bombay. 

"Dahyabhai continues to be worried and was talking about 
giving up his service. I have given him permission to do what he 
thinks best. But he has his personal difficulties and is unable to 
make up his mind. 

"Please give my blessings to Khurshedbehn, Savitabehn and 
others." 

Soon after the Sardar came out of jail for the second 
time, an order prohibiting him from making public 
speeches was served on him. He himself was not desirous 
of returning to jail before he had met the peasants who 
had taken part in the struggle and who had been forced to 
leave their villages. But it seemed the Government did not 
wish that he should remain out, and since he did not give 
them a genuine excuse, they arrested him in the second 
week of December, on the basis of a speech he had made, 
when declaring open a Khadi Bhandar in Bombay. In the 
course of his trial the following other charges were also 
brought against him: 

a. That the Sardar had written to Shri Munshi 
saying that they must remain in the forefront of the 
struggle; 

b. That he and Mahadev Desai had gone to the 
house of Bhailal Sarabhai where some 30 to 40 pea¬ 
sants had gathered together; 

c. That some farmers had come to meet the 
Sardar in the Satyagraha Ashram; 

d. That some foreign cloth merchants had gone 
to see the Sardar when he was staying in Dr Kanuga's 
house; and finally, 

e. That he went past the shops in Manek Chowk 
which were being picketed by Congress volunteers., ■ 
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For all these offences he was sentenced to an imprison¬ 
ment of 9 months. 

A description of the uiireasonablo and brutal treat¬ 
ment to which the people were subjecled during those days 
was given by the well-known English publicist, Brailsford, 
ill an article which he wrote for The Manchester Guardian 
of the 12th of January 1931. He luul toured over the whole 
country and in this article he described very vividly the 
conditions in Gujarat as he saw them there. He claimed to 
have plenty of evidence in his possession to prove the 
brutal acta committed by the police in the villages of 
Gujarat as he had spent 5 days seeing several of these 
villages. 

On the 12Lh of November 1930, the Hound Table Con¬ 
ference held its opening session in royal .splendour. Tn the 
absence of the Congress, there was no reality in such a con¬ 
ference, but the Bi'lttsh politicians played their part well. 
On the 19th of January 1931, the British Prime Minister 
announced their policy regarding constitutional reforms 
and then adjourned the Conference. In concluding his 
speech the British Prime Minister stated that aiTange- 
ments would be made to utilize the services of those who 
had joined the Civil Disobedience Movement if they were 
agreeable to the appeal made to them by the ViccTOy. This 
was immediately answered by the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee which met on the 21st of January in Swaraj 
Bhavan at Allahabad. It stated that the Congress did not 
attach any importance to the work that had so far been 
done at the Hound Table Conference and considered the 
policy which Mr Ram.say MacDonald had announced to bo 
unsatisfactory and full of ambiguities and uncertainties. 

In the meantime, Sastri, Sapru and Jayakav sent a 
telegi-am from London to Pandit Motilal that'the Congress 
should not pass any resolution until they had returned to 
India and had had an opportunity of a discussion with him 
and the Congress Working Committee. Pandit Motilal, 
therefore, requested the members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee not to give any publicity to the conclusions they had 
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already reached on the British Prime Minister’s speech. It 
so happened that there was a leakage, and the resolution 
was published in the Pre.«!s. The object of British politicians 
in adjourning the Round Table Conference presumably 
was to try and bring in the Congress. This was confirmed 
when the Viceroy released Gandhiji, and the members of 
the Congress Working Committee, unconditionally, on the 
25th of January, 1931, in order that they might be able to 
discuss the political situation among themselves. Those 
who had been nominated members of the Congress 
Working Committee during the course of the struggle were 
also released. In all, some 26 persons were released, and the 
Sardar was among them. With their release a new stage 
of the conflict had been reached. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE GANDHI-IRWIN AGREEMENT AND 
SUSPENSION OF THE STRUGGLE 

On the morning of the 6th February, 1931, Pandit 
Motilalji died, and it so happened that on that very day 
the leaders of this country, who had gone to England to 
participate in the Round Table Conference, landed in India. 
Shri Sastri and Shri Sapru left Bombay immediately for 
Allahabad, and gave to the Working Committee a full 
account of what had taken place in London. The members 
of the Working Committee cross-examined them very 
thoroughly, and, as a result, came to the unanimous conclu¬ 
sion that the Round Table Conference would not lead to 
anything. They therefore decided to reiterate the resolution 
which had been passed on the 21st of January. Sapru and 
Sastri suggested to Gandhiji that he should write , to the 
Viceroy and ask for a meeting in order to discuss the whole 
question frankly with him. Although the members of the 
Working Committee and the Mahatma did not expect such 
a meeting proving fruitful, they felt it their duty to do. 
everything possible to convince the Viceroy 'of the 
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reasonableness of their demands. Gandhiji, accordingly, 
wrote to Lord Irwin, whose reply came promptly welcom¬ 
ing his request, and asking him to come immediately. 
Gandhiji therefore left for Delhi on the 16th of February, 
informing his colleagues that he would ask them to come 
to Delhi if his conversations with the Viceroy were in any 
way satisfactory. At the very first meeting with the Vice¬ 
roy Mahatmaji, feeling that there was some possibility of a 
settlement, invited the members of the Working Committee 
to Delhi where, for three weeks, they carried on negotia¬ 
tions. Everyday, after his talks with the Viceroy, Gandhiji 
would inform them of what had taken place, and ascertain 
their views. There were occasions when he could not return 
from the Viceregal Lodge before midnight, but, even at 
that late hour, he would call his colleagues together and 
tell them of what had taken place. 

In the meantime, the struggle continued. The workers 
were advised privately that while they were to continue 
the activities begun, they were not to start any fresh 
course of action. Nevertheless, the temper of the police and 
the hardships they inflicted were so great that they incited 
Congressmen to resist and fight them. During the negotia¬ 
tions which were being carried on, it was suggested that an 
enquiry be held into the various reported harsh actions of 
the police. The Working Committee was definitely of the 
opinion that enquiries about at least some of the incidents 
should he made, while the Viceroy was unwilling to have 
the actions of the police, or other Government officers, 
being made the subject of an enquiry. It looked as if the 
negotiations — favourable thus far—would break down at 
this point. Hence, Gandhiji told the Working Committee 
that it would be unwise to insist on this, lest the negotia¬ 
tions break down, but if they so desired he would gladly 
continue to urge it. The members, on further consideration, 
accepted their leader’s advice, and withdrew their insis¬ 
tence on this point. 

Another equally difficult question was that of the 
confiscated lands of the peasants. On this issue, Gandhiji 
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was not agreeable to any arrangement which was un¬ 
acceptable to the Sardar who was of the view that all confis¬ 
cated lands should be returned. The Viceroy was willing 
to return lands, which were not already sold, but could 
offer no solution in respect of those which had been sold. 
At the time when the No-rent Campaign was going on in 
Bardoli and Borsad, the Viceroy had written to the Bombay 
Government that under no circumstances would he require 
lands already sold to be returned to the peasants. On the 
other hand, assurance of no less a categorical nature had 
been given to the peasants by the Sardar. Gandhiji said 
that if no relief was possible in regard to the lands which 
had been sold, the negotiations would break down; for, 
although, he had been given a mandate by the Working 
Committee, it was a subject which especially concerned 
Sardar Vallabhbhai, and he would therefore be guided 
entirely by him. Any settlement not acceptable to the 
Sardar, would not be acceptable to him either! In the end, 
a solution was found by getting third persons to buy up 
the lands from the purchasers and return them to the ori¬ 
ginal owners. The Government had no objection to such 
an arrangement, and indeed promised to give all possible 
aid. 


Gandhiji was particularly insistent on their right to 
picket peacefully those shops selling foreign cloth and 
liquor. He also wanted the residents to take salt without 
restraint from those areas in which it was obtainable 
naturally. Another point at issue related to Government 
servants who had submitted their resignations because of 
the struggle. Gandhiji suggested that they should be 
taken back into service. No great difficulty was experienced 
in coming to an agreement on these points. 

The most important issue however was in relation to 
constitutional reforms. After long and numerous discus¬ 
sions, Gandhiji agreed, in anticipation of the concurrence 
of the Working Committee, that the next Round Table. 
Conference should be called to further discuss the Gonstitu;- 
tiond scheme, which had been placed before the. first: 
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Round Table Conference, that federation should be regar¬ 
ded as an integral part of the scheme outlined at the 
Conference, and that, likewise, provisions relating to the 
defence of the country, foreign relations, position of mino¬ 
rities, the settlement of India’s debt, and some other 
questions affecting the welfam and safety of India should 
be accepted as fundamental to the scheme. Just as the 
Sax’dar found it difficult to accept the solution relating to 
the lands, so also Jawaharlalji was dissatisfied about the 
political constitution. Regarding the release of those arrest¬ 
ed, only the Satyagrahi prisoners were to be released. The 
cases of the others were to be examined, individually, and, 
in any event, no one who was responsible for attacking 
soldiers or police was to be released. The members of the 
Working Committee, generally, were dissatisfied. Gandhiji, 
however, maintained that, “ When wo are anxious to effect 
a settlement, we cannot expect everything to go our way. 
Nevertheless, if the Working Committee is desirous of 
breaking up the discussions on any one or more issues, I 
am quite prepared to accept that." Finally, all the members 
accepted Gandhiji's advice, and even Jawaharlalji, who 
was opposed to this settlement, accepted it placing his 
reliance entirely on Gandhiji and his unerring judgment. 

The agriculturists of Bardoli and Borsad talukas, 
whose standing crops had been plundered, whose movable 
property had been seized and auctioned, and whose lands 
confiscated and sold to others, were naturally dissatisfied 
with this settlement. Explaining it thus, Gandhiji said: 

“This agreement is not the end of our conftlct. Th.-u can come 
only on the attainment of Independence, and, Indeed, may not 
come even after, for we may have to resist our own Govornmont 
after the achievement of independence. Today, iiowcvor, our aottle- 
ment constitutes a step forward towards Indepondonco. Our next 
step must he taXen by discussion and negotiation, 1 do not remom« 
her having spoken to you myself about securing compon.sal:lon for 
losses suffered by you, nor do I remember the Sardar having said 
anything on the subject. If any worker had given you such a 
hope, 1 must state quite categorically that he had done so 
ihoughtlessly. You cannot hold the Working Committee, or 
Sardar Patel or mo responsible for any such assurance. After the 
march to Dandl, I have repeatedly stated that this Is a struo'ole to 
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death, and he who la prepared to die and to stake his all cannot 
look forward to compensation for losses snirci’cd by him. I have 
said from the housetop that your households would he plundered, 
that you and your wives and children would become penniless 
and that you wore to join this struggle, only if you were prepared 
to face such consoquehoes, otherwise keep out. 

>|i « 

“Whether it was advisable to effect such a settlement or not 
is an entirely different question. I do not admit that the settle¬ 
ment implies any humiliation. For what can you ask compensa¬ 
tion? If you lose your property or your lives, undoubtedly it will 
not go unrewarded. If you are not prepared to suffer this much 
loss, In order to achieve Independeiroe, then, surely it would be 
true to say that the people of Borsad were misers, and wore not 
prepared to suffer at all. When we secure Independence, and 
assuming we are in a position to pay compensation to those who 
have suffered. If you ask for it you would really be destroying the 
very foundation of true Independence. Let me, however, not bo 
misunderstood. Both the Sai’dar and I find It Intolerable that yoiu* 
lands have been given to others. You cannot ask compensation for 
such loss just as you do not ask for restoration of life to one who 
has bean killed or Is dead. But, in so far as your lands are con¬ 
cerned, you must get them back, and, although, 1 must add, I had 
not given any such promise, Sardar Vallabhbhai had done so. You 
must rest assured, therefore, that your lands will be restored to 
you. When you will get them back, and In what manner, I cannot 
say, but that they will bo restored to you Is a certainty. Let this 
one point be regarded as the test of whether we have become 
Independent. As long as the lands, which you have lost In the 
coimse of this struggle, are not returned to yop, you may regard 
us as not having served you well and truly, and, believe me, until 
that does happen we shall not rest In peace." 

For a few days, after the settlement, Gandhiji and the 
Sardar travelled together from village to village, At each 
village, the latter would praise the people for their ability 
to bear hardship: "You have suffered much, but you have 
also earned in fairness more than most.” While they were 
travelling thus in Bardoli taluka, news came that the 
cottages of the refugees of Isnav village of Kaira district 
had caught fire, and that lives of some cattle and four men 
were lost, Gandhiji asked Sardar Patel to send a message to 
the people concerned that every assistance would be given 
to them; but Sardar Patel who took great pride in the self- 
respect of his farmers, would not agree to it: "I am quite 
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certain that these people are not in the least perturbed, and 
will refuse to receive any assistance. Apart from that, they 
have with them people like Darbar Saheb and Chhaganlal 
Joshi who will do all that is necessary.” 

That Sardar Vallabhbhai’s way of getting the peasants 
to work was very different from that of Gandhiji was made 
clear in what he said to the peasants of Bardoli, who had 
had to migrate from thet homes during the struggle. One 
morning, when Gandhiji, accompanied by the Sardar, 
visited these displaced porsoM, the latter said: “Gandhiji 
would spin and talk to you. But there is not much new that 
he can tell you. In any case, what would you, farmers, 
undei’stand of what he has to say? Therefore, you listen 
only to me. I have learnt whatever there was to learn from 
him, and you must learn, in turn, from me." As we shall 
see in the subsequent chapters, he was very perturbed 
about the manner in which the settlement was being en¬ 
forced. He felt that Gandhiji was unable to understand the 
temperament and the difficulties of the peasants. 

Both Gandhiji and the Sardar were unhappy that 
the Congress workers and those, who had participated in 
the struggle, should have started thinking and talking in 
terms of rest and compensation mainly because there had 
been a settlement. But this was a settlement arrived at in 
order to accept the hand of friendship, which had been 
stretched out by British politicians, and to discuss the 
possibility of independence. This was not an occasion for 
either securing relief or compensation for those who 
had suffered during the struggle. Moreover, the Congress 
was anxious to do work in the villages and to prepare them 
for a further struggle for independence. Unfortunately, the 
generosity and good feeling which inspired Gandhiji and 
the Viceroy to effect this settlement was not to be found 
amdlig the British officers in India, with the result that in 
spite of the unremitting efforts on the part of Mahatmaji, 
the Sardar and other workers, the settlement proved 
disappointing in its consequences. 



CHAPTER V 


AS PRESIDENT OP THE CONGRESS SESSION 
AT KARACHI 

At the Lahore Session of the Congress it was decided 
that the Congress should hold its annual session in March. 
As the freedom struggle was in progress, it was not possi¬ 
ble to arrange the election of the President, or the dele¬ 
gates, under the usual procedure. The Working Committee, 
therefore, decided that if a settlement was finally agreed 
upon, the Congress session should be held in Karachi, as 
originally planned, toward the end of March, and that the 
Sardar should be its President. 

This session was held in an atmosphere full of fore¬ 
bodings. The younger generation was very dissatisfied with 
the settlement reached with the Government, Not all the 
prisoners, entitled to be discharged under the terms of the 
settlement, had been released, thanks to obstacles and difii- 
culties raised by local officialdom. Moreover, in Bengal and 
in several other provinces large numbers of workers had 
been detained without trial. Although these persons had 
not been arrested during the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
they were clearly political prisoners. But no arrangement 
had been made for their release in this settlement. An even 
greater cause for their dissatisfaction was the failure to 
secure reconsideration oif the case of Bhagat Singh and his 
two colleagues, Sukhdeo and Rajguru, who had been sen¬ 
tenced to death for the murder of an official from Punjab, 
Strong pressure by the young people was exerted to get the 
Government to set aside the death penalty. Gandhiji had 
done his best during his discussions with the Viceroy to 
secure this, but the latter was not prepared to intervene, 
and it was not possible to controvert his main contention 
that the discussions were concerned entirely with the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. Moreover, Bhagat Singh had his 
own ideas on the subject and was unwilling to appeal to 
the Viceroy for mercy. His view was he had killed an 
enemy in the course of the struggle for the independence 
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of the country. He would indeed have welcomed being shot 
dead as an enemy, and considered it humiliating that the 
Government proposed to hang him! It was natural that 
Bhagat Singh’s brave and courageous demeanour should 
win liim the hearts of the young men and women of the 
country. The utmost concession the Viceroy was prepared 
to make was to put oil the hanging until after the Karachi 
Session of the Congress; but the Mahatma did not consider 
this as of any importance, and said, “In not allowing your¬ 
self to be persuaded by me, you are losing a very fine 
opportunity of winning the hearts of the youth of this 
country. If, therefore, you are determined to hang these 
men, by all means do so before the Congress session is held 
so that Sardur Patel and I can face whatever our young 
men may have to say in their anger at the session. We 
should not like to ixm away from their anger.” 

It was in these difficult circumstances, and against 
such a background, that the Sardar had to conduct the 
Congress session. An appr-eciation of the tasks that confron¬ 
ted him and Bapu was very aptly made in a Sanskrit 
couplet which was composed by the well-known Gujarati 
Poet, Narsinh Rao, and offered to them both—^as they 
were on the point of leaving Bombay for Karachi. 

I 

[Where Gandhi is the leader and Vallabh the bearer of the 
yoke there 1 do firmly believe must be found victory.] 

When they alighted at the Karachi railway station, 
they were greeted by a large crowd of young men, with 
black flags, who presented them with black flowers. They 
were extremely angry because, in spite of their agitation, 
only a few days earlier, Bhagat Singh and his colleagues 
had been hanged. Gandhlji saiej that he fully appre¬ 
ciated their feelings and that they had every right to wel¬ 
come the Sardar and himself with black flowers and 
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give expression to their bitterness. He thanked the enraged 
youth for handing to them rather than throwing the black 
flowers at them, Gandhiji’s friendly and quiet response put 
the young men to shame. In their hearts they had nothing 
but respect for the Mahatma and the Sardar. They were 
only anxious to show the depth of their feelings, and this 
was the manner they chose to express it. 

The Sardar’s address, as President, was extremely 
short. In pointing out that in his selection as the President 
of the Congress, honour in reality was being given to 
Gujarat and not to him, he said: 

"You have called a simple farmer to the highest office to which 
any Indian can aspire. I am conscious lliat your choice of me as 
the first servant of tlie nation Is not so much for what little I 
might have done, but is in recognition of the amazing sacrifice 
made by G-ujarat last year. Out of your generosity you have 
singled out Gujarat for the honour. But, in truth, every province 
has done Its utmost during last year of the greatest national awa¬ 
kening we have known in modern times. And thanks be to God 
that the awakening was a call to self-purification.” 

Referring to Bhagat Singh’s execution, he stated: 

"The execution of young Bhagat Singh, Sukhdeo and Rajguru 
has filled the country with deep resentment. I cannot identify my¬ 
self with tlieir methods. I have no doubt that political murder is 
no less reprehensible than any other; but the patriotism, the 
daring and the sacrifice of Bhagat Singh and his comrades com¬ 
mand my admiration. The heartless "and foreign nature of the 
Government was never more strikingly demonstrated than In their 
determination to carry out the executions in the teeth of the 
universal demand for commuting their death sentences," 

Then he went on to refer, briefly, to the settlement 
thus: 

"Had we not accepted the settlement we should have put our¬ 
selves in the wrong and thereby undone the effect of the sufferings 
of the past year. Indeed, as Satyagrahls, wo have always claimed 
to be ready and eager for peace. When, therefore, the way seemed 
to be open for peace, we took it. In view of the clear demand on 
the part of the Indian Delegation to the Round Table Conference 
for full responsibility, and of the appeal made to the Congress by 
the British Prime Minister, the Viceroy, and by many of our own 
distinguished countrymen, the Working Committee thought that 
if an honourable truce, could be arranged, and if it was open to 
the Congress to press for whatever it considered to be the best for 
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Ihe country without any reservation, tlia (iongross should, it 
Invited, take part in the Conferonoo and attempt to reach an 
agreed solution, to the constitutional issue. If we failed In the 
attempt, the path of struggle and of suffering wa,s there for us 
to follow, and, indeed, was our prerogative—of which no power 
on earth could deprive us!" 

Ihe main resolution before the Congress .session was 
to confirm the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. The young Congressmen 
who were dissatisfied with this settlement were led by two 
leaders, one a moderate—Jawaharlal Nehru — and the 
other, an extremist—Subhas Bose. Pandit Nehru disliked 
the agreement not so much because the conditions were 
unsatisfactory but because it meant the abandonment of 
the principle of Complete Independence. Nevertheless, his 
respect for, and attachment to, Gandhiji was so great that 
he not only allowed himself to be persuaded by Bapu, but 
also moved the resolution himself, in the Congress, seeking 
its approval. In commending it, he gave an account of the 
way his own mind had worked, and said that if at the end 
of all this careful thinking, he had come to the conclusion 
that the pact deserved to be supported, it was only because 
the settlement had something in it that was worthwhile. 
His moving appeal affected tiie audience very deeply, and 
made Gandhiji’s and the Sardar’s task very much easier. 
Even the extremist, Subhas Bose, did not oppose the reso¬ 
lution; indeed he too supported it. This quietened the 
younger generation and, as a final effort to pacify them, 
Gandhiji pointedly addressed them thus: 

"I realize that my young friends have been deeply hurt by this 
settlement, I have nothing but deep love for them in my heart 
and I fully understand their grief. They have every right to give 
expression to their doubts about the settlement, and I do not, in 
the least, feel irritated or aftgry at their opposition. We opposed 
the Round Table Conference and had even stated that nothing 
could come of it. What then has happened which makes us feel 
that by taking part in it our cause might be advanrod In some 
way? There Is no magic in me, nor in the Congress that would 
succeed in transforming the policy and the attitude of the Hound 
Table Conference so that all our demands would be met. You may, 
therefore, take It from me, that 1 am under no illusion that by 
attending the Round Table Conference we shall achieve Complete 
Independence. I too have my doubts, and often wonder whst we 
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shall be able to gain by attending It. There is such disparity 
between what we are asldng and what the Round Table Conference 
offers us that one cannot but have doubts as to the advisability of 
our participating in such a conference. 

“But in certain circumstances, if we do not adopt a particular 
course, wo fall In our duty and thereby commit a sin. It is impera¬ 
tive In any Satyagraha that whenever there is an opportunity for 
convincing our opponent by discussion that opportunity should 
bo taken. It should always be our prayer that he, whom we consi¬ 
der our enemy, should be conquered by our love. It is the pledge 
of the Satyagrahi to win over his enemy by love, and if a Satya- 
grahi has no love but Is full of enmity in hla heart, he Is not a Satya¬ 
grahi but a duragrahi (one who insists on the wrong). In the 
Congress objective, there is and can be no place for duragraha. 
The Congress objective can only recognize truth and non-violence. 
So, if we feel that no settlement can possibly be reached with 
those against whom we have started a Satyagraha, we should be 
making a big mistake. Therefore, it is, that although I myself have 
grave doubts of anything worthwhile emerging from our accep¬ 
tance of this invitation to attend the Round Table Conference, I 
feel that since an invitation has been extended we must go and 
tell them what it is that we want, and why It is that we want it.... 

“In the terms of this settlement, there Is not one Item of 
which we need be ashamed. I wUl not attempt to explain here 
why it is that certain matters have not been Included in this pact; 
I can only explain why it is that the Working Committee felt It 
to be their duty to come to reasonable terms. When the Working 
Committee was released by the Government, they had only two 
alternatives before them, i.e., either to commit a fresh breach of 
law and go to jail, or to find some other course. If we had not 
adopted this course but merely returned to jail, we should not 
have done our duty, and would Justly have earned a bad name. 

“Wo have not agreed to this settlement because we were tired 
of the struggle. Someone said that we were prepared to continue 
the struggle for yet another year, I believe that. I would go fur¬ 
ther and say that we were prepared to continue it not for 
one but for twenty years! A Satyagrahi will keep on fighting alone 
even If all others lire and desert him. Therefore, it is not right 
to say that the Working Committee was forced to come to a settle¬ 
ment because we had reached the end of our tether. If we had 
suspended the Satyggraha on the ground that we were tired, we 
would have deceived the public, the country, and God; But that is 
not the case. This agreement has been reached only because It 
was desirable that such a settlement sliould be reached. It is wrong 
to contend that we should go on, fighting because we have the 
necessary strength to f>o on fi<'hting. A soldier who says, "I shall 
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go on fighting,” cnji only be said to be stupklly vain. It was proper 
that there should be a settlement of the kind which lias been 
made." 

At a special meeting of young people, Gandhiji said; 

“Please try to understand the terms o£ the settlement. My 
whole life has been one of making settlements, fighting, 
and again negotiating. What we have to see is whether we are 
travolUng along the right path so that no one in the world can 
say that we have been hasty, Impetuous and wrong. TTavo some 
confidence in one who has done this kind of work for the last forty 
years, and with some success. Do you think that il, la without any 
effort or work that millions of om’ countrymen have become self- 
respecting and fearle.ss? I do not say that I have achieved this. But 
there can be no doubt that it Is because of what I have been doing 
for the last fifteen years that fresh life has been Instilled In our 
people. I welcome your courage and your spirit of sacrifice. Let 
your spirit of sacrifice be united with tlic power of i\on-vlolenoe.” 
The second resolution related to Bhagat Singh and his 
friends. That too was moved by Jawaharlal, who said; 

“It would have been more appropriate had Crandhljl, who has 
drafted this resolution and is the arch architect of non-violence, 
moved this resolution rather than myself, for It seeks to praise 
those who have sacrificed their lives following the principle of 
violence.” 

This resolution read as follows; 

"This Congress, while dissociating itself from, and disapproving 
of political violence In any shape or form, places on record its admi¬ 
ration for the bravery and sacrifice of the late Sardar Bhagat Singh, 
and his comrades Syts. Sukhdeo and Bajguru, and mourns with 
the bereaved families the loss of those lives. It Is of opinion that 
this triple execution is an act of wanton vengeance, and Is a deli¬ 
berate flouting of the unanimous demand of the nation for com¬ 
mutation. Further, it la of opinion that the Government has lost 
the golden opportunity of promoting goodwill between the two 
nations, admittedly held to be essential at this Juncture, and of 
winning over to the method of peace the party which, being 
driven to despair, resorts to political violence." 

While the Congress was in session, news was 
received of a communal riot in Kanpur and of the death of 
Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi in an attempt to save some 
Muslim families. This event generally depressed Congress 
cirbles. Like a true Satyagrahi, Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, 
who was the President of the U.P. Congress Comtnittee, 
stood firmly in front of the infiiriated mob which had come 
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to kill the Muslim families. In the resolution, passed tender¬ 
ing its sympathy to the families of the deceased, the Con¬ 
gress noted with pride that a prominent Congress worker of 
the first rank was found ready to sacrifice his precious life 
in an attempt to rescue those in danger, and restore peace 
and sanity in the midst of strife and insanity. 

This session of the Congress may be said to have 
become memorable on account of the resolution, which it 
passed, in haste, towards the concluding stages of the 
session on the subject of tiie Fundamental Rights of 
Swaraj. The All-India Congress Committee had therefore 
been authorized to make such amendments as it considered 
appropriate in it, and, accordingly, the All-India Congress 
Committee, at its session on the 6th, 7th and 8th of August, 
1931, amended it in certain aspects and gave the resolution 
its final form. 

Thus it was no easy task to conduct the complicated 
machinery of the Congress. Nevertheless, the Sardar, with 
his realistic and practical approach, was able to cope with 
the responsibility with ease. He insisted upon the entire 
discussion being conducted in Hindi. In his final summing 
up, he gave expression to his innermost feelings regarding 
the affairs of the country, and revealed the depth and inten¬ 
sity of his feeling for achieving independence. 

"Gandhljl is now almost 63 years old. I am 6G, Should we — 
the old — be anxious for Independence or you —the young? 
Because we are interested In seeing India independent before we 
die, It Is we who are far more anxious, and in a hurry, than you. 
You tallc of workers and of peasants; hut I claim that I have 
become old in the service of the peasants. I am willing to compare 
myself with anyone of you. Hardly anyone of you could have 
made the peasants sacrifice themselves and their property so 
much as I have, and if, six months hence, tlie lime comes again, 

I shall show, once more, what is possible. Why are you, agitating 
yourselves unnecessarily? You arc not going to he old after six 
montlis. It is true, the Government has given us plenty of cause 
to be angry, and is continuing to do so, but we cannot afford to 
be angry. Do not let your weapon get rusted; keep it bright and 
.shining. You have before you plenty of work—prevention 'of alco¬ 
holic drinks, Khadi, and seif-purification. All these activities 
increase the sti'ength of the people to an incredible extent. That 
you must have seen for yourself... .We shall be successful at the' 
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Round Table Conference If we are strong. Tf Its conolusiona do not 
please u.s, wo nan resume the .struggle. Thei'efore, concentrate your 
onergio.s on aetivitica oi’ task.s vvliich will .strengthen the people." 
Referring to the Zamindars and landholders, he said: 

“Many are shoclced when Pandit .liuvaharlalji puts forward a 
programme of activUIo.s. "Why are you afi’aid of him, for ho ha.s 
nothing hut loves ((sr the poor, and has hostility towai’ds none. Why 
do you keep frightening llio iKsoido Isy sayisig that the Zamindars 
will lose their land? Does one hunt goats? Zamindars are miserable 
ci-catures. Any uvlnloii of the aovernment uiu frighten them. But 
Cod lives in their hearts too. frfst us act In suc.U a way that they 
too realise tliat fact, and throw In their lot for good or evil with 
the iseople. Obviously, It Is not right that the Zamindars Bhould 
waste their money on eating, drinking and dancing, while the 
peasants, whom they should regard as their children, starve 
outside." 

The work of this Congres,s session was thus over. 
Though difficult and complicated, it was, on the whole, a 
comparatively simple task to what still remained for them 
to do. 


CHAX'TEE VI 

THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE AGREEMENT 

Soon after the settlement, Gandhijl held a Press Con¬ 
ference at which he said: 

This settlement is a tostlmony lo the Viceroy's indnltct 
patience, great Industiy and unfailing courtesy. While these dolb 
cate discussions wore taking place, he was always frank, and was 
determined to find a solution In mi far as It was within his Ttower 
to find one." ' 

In return, the Ylceroy paid tribute to Mahatmaji for 
making the settlement possible. He was unstinting in his 
praise of Gandhiji—for his intellectual honesty, his devo¬ 
tion to truth and his profound patriotism. “To work with 
him,Uie said, “was a privilege and a delight.” Thus, these 
two individuals, who brought about this agreement had 
for each other a sincere and friendly feeling as weU as deep 
respect. The British officers, however, did not view with 
ffivour the discussions between them, and between the 
Government and the Congress. The acceptance of the 
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implied position that the Congress represented the people 
was in itself abhorrent to officialdom. It was for them to 
give effect to the various terms of the settlement, and they 
therefore saw to it that every possible obstacle was placed 
in its implementation. Within a short time of the agree¬ 
ment, Lord Irwin left India, and he was succeeded on the 
18th of April, 1931 by Lord Willingdon who knew India 
well as he had already been successively Governor of 
Bombay and of Madras. He understood the mentality of the 
British in India. Whether he agreed with them or not, his 
natural inclination was to support them. His attitude to 
this settlement, therefore, as also towards Gandhiji and 
Lord Irwin, was clear from certain observations, which he 
is believed to have made at this period, such as the 
following: “Irwin was a simple man who was deluded by 
this intriguing Bania*. I would not pay the slightest heed to 
his (Gandhiji’s) view.” On another occasion, he is reported 
to have stated: “ This cunning chap, Gandhi, always suc¬ 
ceeds in putting me in the wrong.” Anyone who approach¬ 
ed the Indian problem in this pre-biased frame of mind 
could scarcely be expected to help in its solution. In 
Willingdon’s time, the permanent officials got a free hand. 
Almost simultaneously, the Labour Government of Eng¬ 
land ceased to be in power, and was succeeded by a Coali¬ 
tion Government of which MacDonald was the chief. The 
Conservative Party was numerically the greater and hence 
enjoyed greater power in the new Ministry. 

The bureaucracy was already very angry because the 
people had dared to start a campaign of non-payment of 
land revenue. Immediately after the settlement, the 
Government adopted stringent measures for the recovery 
of land revenue dues. 

Many peasants in the United Provinces were unable 
to pay their land revenue for the current year — not 
because they were taking part in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement but because they did not have the necessary 
cash, as the prices of agricultural produce had virtually col¬ 
lapsed. Their financial condition was such that they did not 
*One who helonga to the tra(ilni» class.. 
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have the wherewithal even to pay the Zamidars their lease 
money. After the agreement the Congress workers asked 
Government to release the peasants from tire payment of 
their lease money because of their precarious financial 
condition. They also advised the peasants not to pay their 
lease dues until orders had been passed on this representa¬ 
tion. Instead of making further enquiry into the reasonable¬ 
ness of this request, and doing justice to the people, 
Emerson, the Home Secretary to the Government of India, 
wrote to Gandhiji on the 21st March 1931 as follows: 

"This attitude of the local Congi'e.ss Camnilttoo would aiipear 
to suggest that attempts arc being made to substitute for the move¬ 
ment of non-payment of land revenue or other local dues as part 
of tlio Civil Disobedience Movement, ti Rlmllar movement based on 
economic grounds. This ts failure to comply with the main objec¬ 
tives of the settlement." 

In reply to this, Gandhiji said, on the 23rd of 
March 1931: 

"At my roiiuest, Pt. Jawahartal Nehru has prepared a note on 
the guestlon which 1 enclose herewith for your information. Tho 
action taken by the local congreBs Committee, as w'llectcd in the 
note, appears to me to be free from reproach. Naturally, the pro- 
priety or otherwise of the action will depend upon tho manner In 
which the whole thing is viewed. In my opinion, all will be well 
if the local authorities do not repel the ndvrinces niado by the 
Congress Committee and do not look upon their activities with 
Busploion." 

But the officers were not prepared to regard the 
Congress, in any way, as representative of the people and 
so Emerson replied on the 31st of March as follows: 

" It is for the Revenue Depai'tment to con.slder the question 
of economic hardship. There was no suggestion In the course of 
your conversation, with the Vloeroy that the Congress intended to 
use its organization for this purpose." 

How could Gandhiji, Jawaharlalji or the Sardar 
accept this position? Therefore, they met to discuss the 
matter. After careful consideration of the question among 
themselves, Gandhiji wrote to Emerson on the 8th of April, 
and told him quite firmly that. 

The Congress is predominantly a Reasants' and Workers' 
organization and the Congress cannot possibly taplement the 
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tennH of the settlement if the local authorities refuse to recog¬ 
nize, and treat with sympathy, the proposals of the Congress, 
when it claims to speak for the peasantry. I am convinced it 
would he wrong to accuse the Congress of breach of the settle¬ 
ment if the local authorities render it Impossible for them to 
implement it by Ignoring the local Congressmen and their legiti¬ 
mate representations on behalf of the peasantry. After all, the 
terms have to be carried out through the people, and Uie Congress¬ 
men must fall if they are prevented from Interpreting, or represen¬ 
ting, the people's wishes and woes to the authorities." 

In Bardoli and Borsad talukas, and in other parts of 
Gujarat also, difficulties of this nature were created by the 
local officials. The Tahsildar of Matar taluka issued a notice 
in which he stated that “Government cannot remit the 
expenditure incurred by it in effecting forfeiture of land 
and in looking after the confiscated property.” The 
Navajivan Karyalaya had not paid its land revenue assess¬ 
ment during the period of the conflict. When, after the 
settlement, its representative went to pay it, he was asked 
to pay in addition the notice fee and was told that the 
assessment without that fee would not be accepted. The 
revenue authorities also started asking the peasants to pay 
their arrears of previous years. 

After discussing the various aspects of the situation 
with the local workers, Gandhiji and the Sardar came to ,the 
following conclusions: 

1. Ras had been so hard hit that it could hardly pay 
anything; 

2. The remaining villages should endeavour to pay 
one year’s dues to the utmost extent possible; 

3. Recovery of taqavi and the balance of arrears 
should be suspended; 

4. The agreement clearly states that rakha (watch- 
keeper), attachment and notice fee charges should not be 
demanded. 

On the 20th of April 1931, Gandhiji wrote to Garret, 
Commissioner of the Northern Division of Bombay, on 
these lines. In reply to this, on the 21st of April, Garret 
answered that, 

“Nowhere In the settlement Is tt laid down that the Govern¬ 
ment have accepted the Congress as a mediator between the 
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(government and the people, and hence I am unalilo to accept this 
Interpretation. The people are perfectly free and alilo to approach 
tlic Government oUicera direel in any matter that altccts them." 

Gandhiji then wrote to the Bombay Govertmrent: 

"The Govormnenl of India and Hic nrltish (lovornment have 
accepted the position that tlie Congreija la the true roprcseulative 
of the people, and, ns such, the .settlomont lioLweeii the Congrcsa 
and them wa.a brought abou^ to .say now that the Congress cannot 
be accepted as an intermediary lietwoon the Ciovornmimt and the 
people is to deny tlio very tiasis of the sotUoment." 

The Government of Bombay and Garret sent a 
conciliatory reply, and for the moment, the work proceeded 
further, but since the position had not been frankly and 
fully accepted by tlie Government difficultie.ti continued to 
arise in practice, In the United Province,and in Gujarat, 
the local officials continued to adopt a I’igid and unsympa¬ 
thetic attitude in the matter of land revenue collection. In 
Karnatak, in Sirs! and Siddapuru talukas the peasants 
were unable to pay their land revenue assessment for eco¬ 
nomic reasons. There too, the land revenue officers showed 
no consideration, and, ignoring the Congress workers, 
took direct repressive measures. 

In the settlement, It had been agreed that there would 
be no objection to the picketing of the liquor shops as long 
as the law was not broken. The settlement, however, did 
not refer to the picketing of the auctions of toddy and 
country liquor shops, anil so Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code began to be used to prevent intending 
picketers from assembling in front of places where such 
auctions were held! 

Again, on the pretext of regulating picketing, local 
officials started Issuing ordem which made picketing im¬ 
possible. These orders, for instance, fixed the number of 
picketers and the numbers were so fixed that if the shop 
had two or more doors, effective picketing became im¬ 
possible, In some cases the picketers were ordered to stand 
100 yards or so away from the shop which made it 
impossible for the picketers even to see the .shops which 
they were to picket! Moreover, in Ahmedabad, Ratnagiri 
and Broach districts the local officials gave permission to 
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the liquor shop licensees to sell alcoholic beverages outside 
the times fixed for their sale and in places other than those 
specified in their licences. The police also refused to take 
any cognizance of physical attacks on the picketers by the 
liquor shop-keepers or their employees. In short, the local 
officials took every step they could, reasonable or un¬ 
reasonable, to make the effective picketing of the liquor 
and toddy shops impossible. 

The settlement had also provided that people could 
take salt for their own use from areas where it was 
naturally produced. It gave permission to the folk in such 
areas to sell the salt thus obtained to those in neighbouring 
areas. When, however, the fishermen of Madras sent a tele¬ 
gram to the Government of India thanking them for this 
permission, they received a reply that this concession did 
not apply to them. The Government's excuse was that the 
words used in the agreement only gave this permission to 
people in respect of salt which they wished to use for 
domestic purposes, whereas the fishermen wanted to use 
salt for preserving fish. After lengthy correspondence, the 
Government finally admitted in May that the main objec¬ 
tive of these clauses of the settlement was to help the poor 
— the expression "domestic use” must be treated as 
covering salt required for cattle or for preserving fish. 

In Bulsar taluka five villages had been fined and their 
lands confiscated for letting Congress volunteers camp on 
their land prior to raiding the salt heaps of Dharasana. The 
settlement included a condition which said that where fines 
were not recovered they would be excused, and where 
lands had been confiscated, but not sold, they would be 
returned. Immediately after the settlement, therefore, the 
peasants in these villages paid up their full land revenue 
assessment on these lands, and sought possession of their 
lands. They were told that, 

"As you had used your land for non-agricultural purposes, 
your land cannot be returned to you until you pay up the fine for 
having put agricultural land to non-agricultural usel" 

In the same way, all manner of objections were raised 
by local officials when the local revenue oflScials, Patels wd 
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talatis, who had resigned from service during the struggle, 
asked to be reinstated. The Tahsildar of Dorsad informed 
these people on the Iflth of March 1931 that, 

“If you wish to roJolR service you will bo appointed for a 
period of twelve months, and If your conducl Is found to be satis¬ 
factory, the question of returning to you your jiuil ti • will he eonsi- 
dcrecl. In any case, you will bo required to iiay l/‘ltli of your 
annual remuneration as fine.” 

When objection was raised to reinstatement on those 
terms the letter was withdrawn. But pin-pricks of this 
nature continued. 

In many provinces, admission to schools and colleges 
was denied to students who had taken part in the struggle, 
unless they apologized, and gave an undertaking that they 
would not again take part in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. 

Thus, thanks to an entirely unsympathetic, and indeed 
positively mischievous, attitude on the part of the local 
officials, innumerable disputes arose In the course of imple¬ 
menting the settlement, and Gandhiji was forced to carry 
on lengthy and continuous correspondence with district 
officers, Provincial Governments and the Government of 
India. He was also compelled, on severhl occasions, to visit 
Delhi and Simla to settle such disputes. 

In Gujarat, the struggle, in I’egard to non-payment of 
land revenue assessment, was, in the main, confined to the 
talukas of Bardoli and Borsad, and in both these talukas 
the Sardar and Gandhiji did all they could to see that the 
peasants paid up according to their ability. The former, 
who was the Congress President for the year, had a largo 
number of other responsibilities, while the latter was, of 
course, overloaded with work. Nevertheless, both of them 
felt it their duty to ensure loyal compliance by the people 
of the terms of the agreement, and these leaders made 
Borsad and Bardoli their headquarters respectively. They 
were forced, very frequently, to meet Collectors of districts 
and almost pay court to them. They, and other Congress 
workers, made themselves honorary land revenue collec- 
t ors, and virtually insisted that the people pay their assess- 
*The right to be nominated by Government as a village headman. 
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menl. The local officials, nevertheless, were determined to 
harass the people, and they began demanding and taking 
very drastic measures for the recovery of old arrears. 

From the following account of a conversation between 
the Sardar and Gandhiji, which has been recorded in Maha- 
devbhai’s Diary, one can get an idea of how seriously the 
Sardar’s patience was tried. 

"Seeing the Sardar very annoyed, Bapu remarked: ‘If we want 
to break on this we can of course do so." 

The Sardar: “What Is the point of breaking now? Half the 
peasants have already paid. These people (the Government) are 
continuing to Issue notices of demand. The remainder will also 
pay. We do not appear to be able to give any definite guidance to 
the people.’ 

Bapu; ‘Why not?’ 

The Sardar: ‘It Is not clear guidance to say that anybody who 
can pay should pay. I always told you that these people (the 
Government) are thieves. If we leave matters to their discretion, 
we shall definitely lose, but you keep on saying that they will, of 
course, allow postponement, If necessary, even for two years. The 
Government do not seem to be doing anything of the kind. How 
can we tell our people to pay up land revenue assessment for two 
years?’ 

Bapu: ‘But how can we also tell those who are able to pay 
not to pay?' 

The Sardar: 'We do know that there are a number of people 
who cannot pay. Through fear, everybody may pay up, no matter 
what the cost?’ 

Later, on the same day, the Sardar had occasion again to pro¬ 
test, and this time Gandhiji too appeared to be hurt; ‘Do you 
mean then,' he exclaimed, ‘that I entered into this settlement In 
spite of you, or disregarding your objections.' 

To this the Sardar replied equally stlfifiy: 'Is It then my fault 
that I did not tell you to break?* 

Bapu; ‘I am thinking of my offence.' 

After coming home the Sai'dar appeared to have followed 
Bapu’s trend of thought and he said to me (Mahadevbhai), ‘I think 
Bapu is very deeply hurt, but what can be done? I cannot see my 
way clear. The whole thing has become so complicated.''' 

•Tlie following morning Bapu remarked: 

"I now understand what is meant when people say that, we 
cannot fight on Gandhi's conditions, We can only fight, If we are 
to do so, along SardaFs lines. The basis of his argmpeat Is this 
that he understands the peasants better than I, It is not right for , 
us to say to them that whoever can pay should pay, for they have 
tlie strength of sheep, and hot the strehc'th of the lion. That Is 
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why we must talk to them of payment of one ycar’a Uind revenue 
only. Even the few people who are ahio to pay .should not pay 
because If they do, their united strength of sheep will be broken.” 

At last, on the 14th of June, 1931, Gandhiji informed 
Emerson, the Home Secretary to the Government of India, 
that it seemed to him that the time had arrived to appoint 
a standing arbitrator or a tribunal of arbitrators to inter¬ 
pret correctly any of the clauses of the agreement if they 
happen to be in dispute, and also to decide if one or both 
side.s arc properly implementing their respective side of the 
bargain. There was likewise no end to the disputes that 
took place with Government officers on the subject of 
picketing, and Gandhiji was constrained to suggest that an 
enquiry committee should be appointed with represen¬ 
tatives from both sides. Hence, he went to Simla to meet 
the Viceroy and to persuade him to issue directions 
requiring his officers to play the game. Rut nothing came 
of it; it seemed he had a closed mind. 

On the 20th of July 1031, the Viceroy invited 
Gandhiji—on behalf of the British Prime Minister—to 
accept membership at the Round Table Conference. To this, 
he replied*. 

"I feel tliat the way things are moving in Tndia at the pre¬ 
sent moment makes it impossible for me to leave my country. 
Reports pour In from every part to the efCoot that Gongrossmen. 
are being harassed witlmut any justlfiablo cause. In some places, 
the harassment le greater than it was at the height of the civil 
disobedience campaign. Under the circumstances, the most that I 
can say is tliat I must watch events, and, if I find that things do 
not show marked Improvement, 1 must reluctantly come to llio 
conclusion that 1 must not go," 

About this time Gandhiji was informed that in 
the North West Frontier Province, Khudai Khidmatgars* 
were being beaten up and generally dealt with in 
an inhuman manner. In one village, volunteers who had 
not paid up their land revenue were collected together and 
six of them were shut up in a tiny room and wasps were let 

*Literaily servants of God. the term applied to the members of an 
organization In the N.W.P.P, (now a constituent unit of Pakistan) 
consisting of men devoted to non-violence. 
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loose upon them. Their faces became swollen, and 
the only sympathy shown to them by the Inspector 
of Police was to ask them to go away and, if need 
be, to sell their womenfolk to obtain money to pay up 
their land revenue assessment. At one place, two 
Kliudai Khidmatgars were arrested, and advised to give 
up Congress work. When they declined, they were stripped 
naked and given a thorough beating. One of the two was 
tied firmly with a rope and made to sleep on the ground in 
the sun. As if that were not enough, bits of wood were 
pushed into his private parts. To a Pathan death is prefe¬ 
rable to insults of this nature. Nevertheless, as they were 
Khudai Khidmatgars and bound by their oath of non-vio¬ 
lence, they bore with patience all such insults and hard¬ 
ships. Reports of this kind pained Gandhijl immeasurably. 
Before taking any further step, he sent his son, Devadas 
Gandhi, to the North West Frontier Province to make de¬ 
tailed enquiries. His report—only served to confirm what 
he had already heard. 

In July, when Gandhiji was in Simla, the Bardoli pea¬ 
sants were subjected to terrible maltreatment by revenue 
and police officials. At the time of the settlement something 
like 20 lakhs of rupees in land revenue assessment were 
still due from the people of Bardoli taluka. With the 
Sardar’s help 19 lakhs of rupees had been recovered. If 
there was delay in the recovery of the balance, it was not 
due to any reluctance on the part of the people but because 
the economic condition of most of the farmers had been 
greatly impaired owing to the fact that during the period of 
the Civil Disobedience Movement many of them had had to 
give up their land in their own villages and migrate. During 
their absence their land had been confiscated, their crops 
had been plundered, and their buffaloes attached and auc¬ 
tioned. The, Collector, nevertheless, unhesitatingly started 
to serve notices for the recovery of the balance. The Sardar 
told the Collector that, instead of serving notices on the 
Khatedars in this manner, it would he better if he were 

5? P.-5 
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given the names of those who were in arrears so that he 
would ask such of them as were in a position to pay up. 
The Collector gave him the names as suggested and he was 
successful in effecting a certain amount of recovery. Later, he 
sent Mohanlal Pandya to the Collector asking for a further 
list of names, if there was still a list pending. The Collector 
replied that he would not supply a further list since he had 
been ordered not to do so. After this, arrangements were 
made for the forcible recovery of land revenue assessment 
from villagers who still had not paid their dues in full. 
Early each morning the Tahsildar and one or two police 
officers would go to a village and surround it. They would 
then stop people, who had gone outside the village for any 
purpose—on work or otherwise—from re-entering it. The 
same procedure was followed with regard to cattle. Finally, 
any individual, whose land revenue assessment had not still 
been paid, found his house surrounded by the police and 
no inmate of the house or cattle were allowed out. The 
police officers issued a general threat that everybody would 
be beaten and their household goods plundered. All this, 
of course, was in addition to unrestrained abusive lang¬ 
uage that was hurled at the poor villagers. They were told, 
if they had no money, to go and sell their movable property 
and bring in the proceeds. As far as the authorities were 
concerned they would not remove the siege of the house 
until the arrears of assessment had been paid. Thus, by 
terrorizing the people, the land revenue arrears were 
recovered, in their entirety, within ten days, from sixteen 
villages. The Sardar was at that time m Bardoll. When he 
received reports of the activities of the revenue and police 
officers, his annoyance knew no bounds. Gandhiji unfortu¬ 
nately had issued firm instructions that "whatever the 
local officers may do, it is up to us to comply strictly with 
the conditions of the settlement,” Sardar Patel's position, 
therefore, was that of a caged lion. Some idea of the state 
of his mind may be obtained from the following telegrams 
he sent at the time' to Gandhiji at Simla: 
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I 

"Bardoll, 17th July, 1931 

"Mahatma Gandhi, 

Simla 

“Since Surat interview pressure coUection increased probably 
after reference Cotumlssioner stop Collector arrived here last 
evening local revenue authorities with Ismail Desal and fifteen 
police constables raided Rairam village for collection previous 
year's arrears attached property including cots beds cooking uten¬ 
sils belonging Daya Kala who had already paid current year's reve¬ 
nue all attached property removed stop peasants in midst agri¬ 
cultural operations find themselves between devil and deep sea 
urgent solution one way or other imperative.—Vallabhbhai" 

U 

"Bardoli, 20th July, 1931 

“Mahatma Gandhi, 

Simla 

“Since my last telegram village raids continue, police parties 
raided several villages today. Wire probable arrival.—^Vallabhbhai” 

lU 

"Bardoll, 21st July, 1931 

“Mahatma Gandhi, 

Simla 

“Police broke open backdoor of the house of a Mohammedan 
of Bardoll. Two children hurt, property taken out for twenty-four 
rupees aivears for frost year. He had paid last year two years’ full 
dues. Similar attachments for past arrears continue.—^Vallabhbhai” 

IV 

"Bardoll, 21st July, 1931 

“Mahatma Gandhi, 

Simla 

“Police persecution becoming intolerable. Crowds of peasants 
rushing Ashram with complaints. Yesterday several families of 
Sankali remained closed doors, police patrolling in front all 
day. Several Tlmberva peasants not allowed to work by police. 
Had to go other villages and borrow money heavy interest. Raj- 
pura peasants dragged to Tlmberva by police. Today reports 
received tlaat Khoj and Pardl villages completely surrounded by 
police. Since early morning neither people nor cattle allowed to 
go out. Complete blockade of those who owe money. Police posted 
several houses Bardoll town, blockading entrance. Men women 
complain filthy abuse harassment. For God's sake allow fight if 
this cannot be stopped.—^Vallabhbhai" 
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On the 24th of July, Gandhiji arrived in Bardoli. He 
wrote to the Collector of Surat and put to him all these 
complaints and said: 

"Unless satisfaction Is rendered In the mnUors herein men¬ 
tioned, or an Impartial open tribunal is appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment to examine tlie complaints herein made atul the attachment 
processes stopped meanwhile, I must I’cgard the settlement and 
the Implied understanding as having been broken by the Govern¬ 
ment, and regard myself as fret* to take such action as may bo 
necessary to protect the intci'esla of the people whom the Congress 
represents. I would ask you to lot mo Itnve a reply by noon of 
Sunday next. Copies of this letter are being sent to Garret, the 
Governor of Bombay, and the purport thereof has boon tele¬ 
graphed to H.E. the Vlcci'oy," 

The Home Member of the Bombay Government, Max¬ 
well, sent a reply to this letter of Gandhiji’s only on the 
10th of August and said, 

"Ills Excellency has carefully considered all the points you 
have urged regarding land revenue collections in Gujarat, and 
particularly in Qardoll. On the information before him, he Is 
aatlstled that no breach of the sottlomont Is Involved in the stops 
taken to col.eet land revenue In Bardoli, It la dourly slated In the 
settlement that the current demand and arrears would be paid 
promptly by all who could pay. The Collector did, however, show 
special forbearance with re^rd to the employment of coercive 
processes and It was only after some months’ delay, and then 
only In carefully selected eases, that ho had recoureo to them. Tlio 
prompt response of the revenue payors and the negligible extent 
to which attachmont became necessary showed that there wore 
many poraoas able to pay wlm had not done so, and established 
the fact that action had become nocessary only In consequence 
of their failure to observe the settlemont, 

"Neither Uie Govoitiment, nor the Collector have ever aocop- 
ted the position that die collootion of land revenue should be 
depondent on the advice of tlie Congress, and His Excellency has 
no doubt that you will yourself realize that the decision an to 
whether particular persona can or cannot pay must rent with the 
Collector. There has been neither a breach of faith nor a breach 
of the settlement in any action which has been taken.” 

In the United Provinces, the position was no different. 
On the 5th of August 1931, Gandhiji sent a telegram to 
the Governor which reads as follows: 

"From descriptions given by Pandits Malavlyaji and Jawahar- 
lalji of their conversation with the Chief Secretary, there seems to 
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be uncertainty about the Government policy regarding the tenants. 
Continuation of coercive measures and precarious position of evic¬ 
ted tenants cause me great anxiety. Could you please give me 
clear indication of the Government’s policy on these vital 
questions?” 

On the 6th of August the Governor replied by tele¬ 
gram: 

"As regards evictions of tenants by landlords we have no 
reason to think that the number of evictions this year has been 
excessive. There are one or two areas in which rather more 
tenants have had to give up their land than in normal years. I 
know also that district officers generally are using their Influence 
to get landlords to allow ejected tenants to re-engage_Govern¬ 

ment policy, both in action and in intention is, while holding 
scales even between the landlord and the tenant, to use every 
endeavour to see that cultivators do not stififer unduly from pre¬ 
sent unfortunate economic circumstances.” 

Even Gandhiji’s patience was sorely tried at such eva¬ 
sive replies in the face of complaints which he kept receiv¬ 
ing of intolerable coercion and hardships, and so, on the 
11th of August 1931, he sent a telegram to the Viceroy in 
the following terms: 

"Exceedingly regret Inform you that letter, Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, Just received renders Impossible my departure for London. 
Letter raises Issues of flrst magnitude of facts as well as of law 
and contends that Government must he final Judges on both. In 
plain language this means that the Government should be both 
prosecutor and Judge with reference to matters arising out of a 
contract to which they and complainants are parties. This is an 
impossible position for Congress to accept. When I read Bombay 
Government letter, together with Sir Malcolm Halley’s telegram 
received in answer to my enquiry and reports of continuing 
harassment in U.P., Frontier Province and other provinces, they 
seem to me complete indication that I must not sail. As I promised 
to communicate with you before coming to a final decision I have 
brought foregoing facts to your notice. I shall await reply before 
making announcement.” 

Gandhiji received a reply to his telegram from the 
Viceroy on the 13th of August. In this, the Viceroy defen¬ 
ded the replies given by the Governments of Bombay and 
U.P. and said that he had hoped that Gandhiji would not 
allow disputes over present details to prevent him from 
serving India by participating in the momentous discus^ 
sions regarding the future constitution, which may 
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determine the destiny of the country "beyond your time or 
mine”. If, however, Gandhiji’s telegram represented his 
final word, he would at once inform the Prime Minister of 
Gandhiji’s inability to attend the Conference. 

That very day, Gandhiji replied by wire: 

"If you can soe In these instances nothing incon.sLstent with 
the settlement, it shows the fundamental difference In our respec¬ 
tive outlook upon the settlement. In the circumstances, I regret 
to say that there la no way left open to mo but to confirm the 
decision already conveyed. I can only add tliat I have tried my 
utmost to go to London but have failed. Please Inform the Prime 
Minister accordingly. I presume I may release this correspondence 
between us for publication.” 

The Viceroy gave his consent on the 14th of August. 
Although he had to swallow so many bitter pills, 
Gandhiji appeared to want to put his non-violent methods 
to a still suffer test. It was not very difficult to see how the 
mind of the Government officers was working. Neverthe¬ 
less, Gandhiji was not prepared to give up his hope of secu¬ 
ring a change of heart in those officers by making the 
public go through yet further hardships and troubles. He, 
therefore, persuaded the Working Committee of the 
Congress to resolve, on the 14th of August, that its deci¬ 
sion not to participate In the Round Table Conference need 
not necessarily mean that the Delhi agreement had been 
terminated. He followed this up with a long letter to the 
Viceroy in which he enquired: 

"Do you I'egard the Kettlement aa now at an end, or whether 
It Is still to be continued In spite of the abstention of tlie Congress 
from participation In the Round Table Conference. If the settle- 
mont is to abide, I venture to think that early relief In the matter 
of complaints already filed Is necessary. Move, as I have already 
said, are coming, and co-workers are insistent that If relief Is not 
had in time they should at least get permission to adopt defensive 
measures.” 

The Viceroy’s reply was: 

"The Congress' refusal to sei^ a representative to the 
Round Table Conference definitely created a new sltua- 
Uon, and it was obvious tliat one of the principal objects 
of the settlement was not achieved by this refusal of the 
Congress... .Whatever Government had undertaken to do In 
accordance with the settlement, and which had not yet been done, 
- the Government of India would, in conB«h'"tion with the 
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Governments, see it Is done. Clause 20 of the agreement relates to 
various concessions in the matter of salt It is not the Govern¬ 
ment’s intention to cancel the concessions that have been made. 
In regard to the other matters, no clause of the settlement 
requires enforcement or suspension of the ordinary law and both 
the Government of India and the Local Governments retain full 
right to take such steps as may be necessary to cope with any 
.special set of circumstances. Even in regard to the activities of 
the Congress, the steps to be taken would depend upon the nature 
of those activities. In this matter, the Government of India is 
unable to impose any restriction either on itself or on the autho¬ 
rity of tlie Local Governments.” 

In spite of this, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Shri Jayakar 
and other moderate leaders pressed Gandhiji to ask for an 
interview with the Viceroy and put before him his demands 
clearly and, after giving him this advice, they sailed to 
take part in the Round Table Conference. Only Malaviyaji 
and Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, who also favoured the sug¬ 
gestion that Gandhiji should ask for a meeting with the 
Viceroy, postponed their departure. Shri Pattani was even 
prepared to accompany Gandhiji to Simla if he decided to 
go there. Gandhiji agreed to make one further effort at 
conciliation, and wrote to the Viceroy saying that he was 
most anxious to avoid a breach and was, therefore, pre¬ 
pared to proceed to Simla if the Viceroy thought a discus¬ 
sion would help. The Viceroy’s reply was to the effect that 
if Gandhiji considered that further discussion would help 
to remove his difficulties, he was welcome to come. 
Gandhiji thereupon decided to go to Simla and informed 
the Viceroy that he had invited the President of the 
Working Committee, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to be 
with him during his stay in Simla. As a result of these fur¬ 
ther discussions, the Government agreed to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee to enquire into the complaints regarding Bardoli, 
with the Government and the Congress both having the 
right to adduce evidence before it. Even though the 
Government had yielded only on this one point, Gandhiji 
agreed to participate in the Round Table Conference. He 
felt it necessary, however, to make clear, in writing, that 
while the Congress would not press for an inquiry with 
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regard to the other matters hitherto raised oii its behalf, if 
unfortunately any grievance was so acutely felt that it 
became a paramount duty of the Congress to seek some 
relief, in the absence of an enquiry, in the shape of defen¬ 
sive direct action, the Congress should he considered free 
to adopt such remedy notwithstanding the suspension of 
civil disobedience. 

The discussions at Simla concluded only on the 27th 
of August. The steamer was due to sail from Bombay for 
England on the 29th August, If Ganrlhiji were able to catch 
the steamer on the 29th, only then would he arrive in 
England in time to attend the Conference. The Viceroy 
therefore made arrangements for a special train to take 
Gandhiji from Simla, and, to use Gandhiji’s own words, 
“Only by a desperate effort was it possible for me to catch 
the Frontier Mail at Delhi, and, eventually, the steamer at 
Bombay!” 


CHAPTBE VII 

THE BARDOLI ENQUIRY AND THE 
BREACH OP SETTLEMENT 
The Viceroy had, at long last, agreed to an enquiry 
into the hardships that had allegedly been inflicted on the 
peasants in Bai-doll It was clear, however, that this was 
not the result of any change of heart. Government's con¬ 
duct—after Gandhiji sailed for England, and the rather 
evasive replies whibh Government published in its Gazette 
to the charges that had been levelled by Gandhiji—^left 
little room for doubt on that point. Pandit Jawaharlal, 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and the Sardar were with 
Gandhiji in Simla, and all the three had pressed him to 
attend the Round Table Conference. They said in effect 
that they would carry on as best they could, hut let them 
not give the Government the slightest excuse for saying 
that the Congress had failed to carry out its part of the 
flpttlpmpnt. 
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One cannot clap with one hand and what the British 
officers could not bear was the growing reputation of the 
Congress among the people. They were anxious, therefore, 
to humiliate it at the earliest opportunity, and they had 
already started plotting to that end. 

The Government of Bombay appointed the Collector 
of Nasik, Gordon, to go into the Bardoli charges. He was 
to submit a report on the following points: 

1. Whether the police was employed in connec¬ 
tion with the collection of land revenue in the above 
mentioned villages. 

2. What were the acts and conduct of the police 
officials and subordinates in connection with these 
matters? 

3. What was the amount of revenue collected 
from the Khatedars as a result of the employment of 
the police? 

4. Whether the revenue so collected was in 
excess of what would have been collected if the 
standard which had been applied to other villages was 
observed in reference to the villages in question, or 
in other words, was any revenue paid by reason of the 
employment of the police—^which was an illegal method 
not sanctioned by the Land Revenue Code—in excess of 
what would have normally been paid? 

The enquiry commenced, at Bardoli, on the 5th of 
October 1931. Bhulabhai Desai, one of India’s outstanding 
lawyers, conducted the case on behalf of the Congress and 
the complaining Khatedars. He was assisted by Bhogilal 
Lala and myself. Although Sardar Patel, as the President 
of the Congress, had a great many other responsibilities, 
he remained in Bardoli throughout the enquiry which 
went on for over a month. The investigation was to cover, 
in all, eleven villages. The various points for enquiry 
turned on the basis on which land revenue collection wag 
to be made, and it was not clear what that basis was. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Bhulabhai wrote to Gandhiji asking him to clear 
up this point, and he received the following reply: 
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“With riifei’eiice to the revemui collections in Bardoli and 
Boi’sad, It was, from the very beginning, clearly understood that 
the Khatedars affected by the Civil Diaohedioiice Movement were 
to pay only as much as they could without borrowing. This was 
repeatedly brought out in the conversations with the Collector, 
I'erry, of Kaira, and his suecessor, Rhadvapur, and Kothawalla, 
Collector of Surat. The correspondence which was earriod on with 
them supports this stateraout of mine. As far as tlio terms of 
reference of the onquh'y of Bardoli are concerned, T have dLstiiictly 
understood tliat the standard referred to therein means ability to 
pay without borrowing.’’ 

Bhulabhai accordingly pressed this point with Gordon. 

In all, evidence of 63 Khatedars from 7 out of 11 vil¬ 
lages, and 71 witnesses was I'ecorded. The Khatedars gave 
a detailed account of what action the police had taken in 
their villages, what maltroatment had been meted out to 
them, how they had been interfered with, at the height of 
the season for the transplantation o.E rice, and how they 
had been compelled to pay their land revenue by borrow¬ 
ing at heavy interest. Thereafter the enquiry officers started 
recording the evidence of witnesses on the Government’s 
behalf. The first Government witness was the Tnhsildar of 
the taluka. He was asked about one of the villages called 
Ray am. 11 Khatedars from this village had made com¬ 
plaints. The Government had stated, in writing, that the 
complaints were entirely false, and that out of the 11 com¬ 
plainants, 3 complainants had paid up their land revenue, 
voluntarily, after the Tahsildar had left the village. The 
remaining had immediately paid up on being asked. No 
one was subjected to any hardship or violence. Bhulabhai 
cross-examined the Tahsildar for five days and completely 
destroyed the Government case. It became very clear, from 
this cross-examination, how very untenable was the con¬ 
tention that the police had been sent to these villages 
for the protection of the villagers. It was admitted 
that, in these very villages, the Tahsildars had been 
travelling without any police escort. It was also clear, 
from the receipts in their possession, that the three Khate¬ 
dars, who were stated to have paid the land revenue assess¬ 
ment after the Tahsildar had left the village, had, in fact. 
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paid their dues in the presence of the Tahsildar. To clinch 
the issue, the Tahsildar was asked to produce the counter¬ 
foils of all the receipts that had been issued by him perso¬ 
nally, but he refused to do so. Similarly, when called upon 
to submit the diary of his movements, he refused to do so. 
He was also unable to produce any letters which he may 
have written to the Collector, or any instructions which 
he may have received from either the Government, or the 
Collector, authorizing him to take the police with him. 

Strictly speaking, the interests of justice and truth, as 
also legal provisions, required the Government to submit 
these papers and documenis, and this was urged very 
forcibly by Bhulabhai in the course of his arguments, 
which he supported by quoting a large number of legal 
authorities. The Enquiry Officer, Gordon, however, pointed 
out that he was only a revenue officer and was not therefore 
competent to order anyone to produce Government docu¬ 
ments without due authority from superior officers. On read¬ 
ing this ruling and the opinions expressed, Bhulabhai felt 
that they were obiter dicta and that there was no likelihood 
thei’efore of obtaining justice in this enquiry. Hence he 
advised the Congress and the Khatedars to dissociate them¬ 
selves from the enquiry. The Sardar accepted this advice 
and asked the Khatedars to do likewise. 

"Though the trend of the enquiry has appeared to me to ho 
ho.'itile and one-sided, I was prepared to go on to the end—until 
our Counsel was satisfied that further prosecution of the enquiry 
was futile. The ruling of the Enquiry OfDcer denying production 
of documeirts In the possessiOTi of the Government in order to 
confirm or contradict statements made hy Government’s own wit 
neas, made It quite clear that the enquiry would he worse than 
useless. Hence, in agreement with Bhulabhai, I have decided now 
to withdraw from the enquh’y. Hereafter there is no need to take 
notice of any communication from the, Enquiry Ollicer, or any 
other Government ofificor, in connection with it. I have cabled this 
decision to withdraw from the enquiry to Mahatma Gandhi." 

This was, however, only one of the problems with 
which the Congress was faced in Gujarat, The local officials 
were creating innumerable difficulties in the way of peace¬ 
ful picketing. The village Has in Borsad taluka had suffered 
narticularly severely during this struggle, but had shown 
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incredible courage. After the settlement, the Government 
officers appeared to have made up their minds to give them 
no further rest. In a letter to Sardar Patel, Maliadevbhai 
wrote on the 17th of May thus: 

“We had discuRsions, wMoh la.slert /or four day.s, with Emor- 
.son. At the end of the fourth day, llnpu (Gandhlji) .‘iald: ‘This is 
quite the most hopele.sa man T have come across. Tha only thing 
In his favour is that he conducts himself honourably In his 
dealings with me. In every mailer that is put to him he .says that 
it Is not a niattev for the OovotnmeiU of India, hut concerns this 
or that Provincial Govei-nment, although It is rjuitc clear that ho 
la In conlimiou,s correapondcnce with thorn. Tt seems Garret had 
been told from DgIIiI not to take stringent measures, but the 
Implementation of such an Instiaictlon Is left, of cour.so, to the 
local otllclals. Regarding permanent apiKhntmont of the Patels, 
Garret conlends that It may well he that Oandhljl’s explanation 
Is the correct one, but, in his opinion, that interpretation Is 
agaliiat the .spirit of the settlement." 

In another letter, Mahadevbhai wrote: 

“Everyone here In Simla Is of the opinion that nowhei'o Is 
there as much non-compllanee with tho letter and spirit of the 
settlement by the officers as In Bombny, and. In particular, by 
Garret. Bapu says that It would not be very difficult to make Garret 
see reason, but ho (Bapu) does not foci that It would bo right to 
bi'oak the settlement for tliat purpo,se and, Ihereforo, he hUU 
counsels patience. 

"Before the present Viceroy look over charge, tho die-hards 
of this place had advised all the provinces that the settlement 
did not mean that the Government’s rule had ceased, and hence 
they were to continue that rule.” 

* » * 

In July, the Delhi correspondent of the Pioneer, who 
appeared to have special access to senior Government 
officers, observed: 

“Pandit Jawaharlal’a activitlea have caused considerable sur¬ 
prise in Delhi. Both he and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel are making 
inflanunatory speeches. If they hod made such speeches before the 
GandhUrwin Pact, they would have been immediately shut up in 
jail. Tt is reliably understood here that notices might bo served 
iipoti them, and, If they fall to comply with the instructions there¬ 
in, they will be arrested. There la also a strong rumour that 
Gandhlji has been informed of tlio activities of these two loaders, 
as also of Khan Abdul Gallar Khan, which are likely to endanger 
tlie settlement that h-'d Peen " 
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Referring to such accounts, Mahadevbhai wrote to the 
Sardar: 

“It would seem as if these people are prepared to resume 
hatUe. That Is also Bapu’s view. They have recovered 18S lakhs of 
rupees fi’om ICaira and have now only 78 thousand to recover. 
Even In ordinary times outstanding dues of this magnitude would 
be regarded as normal, and yet these people are making so much 
fuss about it.'' 

The attitude of the officials, after the settlement had 
been reached between Gandhi and Irwin, was, it is clear, 
anything but friendly, and, as time went on, that attitude 
stiffened. 

Many Mukhis had resigned from their office during the 
struggle in Gujarat. According to the conditions of the 
pact, they should have been reinstated, if in the mean¬ 
time, permanent appointments to fill their vacancies had 
not been made. The local officials, however, resorted to all 
manner of expedients to ensure that such reinstatement 
did not take place. After Gandhiji went to the Round Table 
Conference, the Sardar carried on some correspondence 
with the Collector and the Commissioner about the rein¬ 
statement of the Patel Mukhi of Has who had been replaced 
by an undesirable Barayya Mukhi previously convicted of 
theft, but to no effect. Finally, he wrote to Maxwell, tlie 
Home Secretary of the Bombay Government as follows: 

"Gandhiji I'ogarded this as a test case to determine Govern¬ 
ment's bona fides concerning the observance of the various terms 
of the Gandhl-Irwin Pact. Tliat Is why I am bringing this case to 
your notice although, of course, there are many other cases of 
roin.statement still pending.” 

To this, the Government replied: 

“It is true that the Tahslldar who appointed the Mukhi had 
not given any promise of permanency, but in January, 1931, his 
successor had done so although he had not submitted to the Col. 
lector a report, to this effect. When the Collector told Gandhi]! 
that he would reinstate the Mukhi he relied upon the former 
report.” 

Concerning the criminal offence, it was stated: 

"At present, the man's conduct Is very good, and the Commis¬ 
sioner has therefore thought It fit to overlook his disqualification. 
As a result of this Pact, Government have released large numbers 
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of prltioiiui’s and have decided not to (llKqiitilify them for any pur¬ 
pose. (Here a comparison is madi! to the reieasn of the political 
prisonons!) There la no reason, ihurefore, to adopt a less generous 
policy vrith regard to this Harayya Muldii! (Again) If tlio Patidar 
Mukhi were now reinstated, Government felt that the Harayya 
ccmniunily would be harassed by tlie other ooimnmiitles!” 

No more sliameleas reply could have been made, and 
the Sardar refuted every argument in it and even quoted 
eminent legal authorities to prove his points but since the 
Government’s object was not justice, arguments, however, 
cogent, could carry no conviction. The Bara3Tfa had been 
appointed as Mukhi in order that the Patidurs, who had 
taken part in the struggle, could be harassed most effec¬ 
tively, and if he were removed now, it would mean both a 
loss of prestige to the Government, and an increase of it 
to the Congress. That, obviously, was not a result which 
would be palatable to the Government. 

In the United Provinces, in Mathura district, at about 
the same time the Government arrested a large number of 
Congress workers. Lathi charges were made on villagers 
and Congress workers and, generally, there was an open 
breach of the conditions of the settlement. The complaints 
of the Congress were ignored by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. In the few cases, which went in appeal to a High 
Court, every single Congress worker who had been sen¬ 
tenced by the lower court was released. 

Although the normal period for the recovery of land 
revenue was over, the Government continued its efforts to 
recover the arrears, to forfeit land and then take possession 
of it. Right up to September, revenue officers—with the 
help of the police—continued their efforts to recover such 
dues by force. The police and the revenue officers seemed to 
have taken a special delight in making the poor and distres¬ 
sed peasants stand, in the fashion of a ‘cock’ (in order to 
assume this humiliating position a man would be called 
upon to put his head between his legs and catch hold of his 
ears with his hands). To avoid the indignity, the entire 
population of a village, roughly 500 men, ran away from 
their village and hid themselves in the neighbouring jungle 
on the arrival of nolice and revenue oflSciTip. Tn thA 
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Allahabad district, conditions were almost similar. After 
considerable correspondence had been exchanged with 
various district officers, it was decided that a meeting 
would be held between the Government officials and the 
Congress lea4ers, but no such meeting could be arranged 
until the 15th of November and, even while discussions 
were in progress, officials pressed on with their efforts for 
the recovery of the instalment which fell due on the 15th 
of November! As the two preceding years had been bad, 
the peasants, economically, were hard hit. They were able 
to pay by either selling their movable property or their 
land. The only advice which the local Congress committees 
could give them was to withhold payment until their 
(Congressmen’s) discussions with the Government autho¬ 
rities had either succeeded or failed. 

The Government of United Provinces considered this 
advice to be wholly unreasonable, and informed the Presi¬ 
dent of the U,P. Congress Committee that there could be 
no discussion with them until the Congress withdrew its 
advice to the peasants. The President of the Provincial 
Congress Committee replied that he would have no objec¬ 
tion to withdrawing his advice if the Government would 
agree to a short postponement in the recovery of the instal¬ 
ment. Obviously, it would be unreasonable for him to advise 
the peasants to pay when the discussions between them 
were to be held to determine that very question, namely, 
whether recovery in the circumstances would be reasonable 
or not. 

On the 28th of November Sardar Patel, as the Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress, wrote to the Home Secretary of the 
Government of India, Emerson, as follows; 

"It ought to he possible for both of us to come to a simple 
arrangement. Government should postpone its recovery work for 
a short while and the Congress should suspend Its resolution 
advising the peasants to refrain from paying tholr lease money. 
The adoption of such a course would not do any harm to the 
Zamlndars. The Congress is desirous that peaceful conditions be 
maintained In the United Provinces, and I most earnestly request 
you to accept my su»sestton. There Is stlU time to find a way out." 
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The Government, however, was unwilling to deviate 
from the stand it had adopted. Although the Provincial 
Committee had resolved to advise the peasants that the 
lease money should not he paid, they could give effect to it 
only if the Congress President concurred. When, therefore, 
the Sardar’s permission was asked, he advised the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee thus; 

“Dornre you take thi.s utcji, you iiiUHt Lakt! full cognlzauco of 
all that It impUG.s. The pon.'fanla and I he workcra and their rula- 
tlona will have to oiiduro great hardwhipc. and make ononnous 
Barriiloes. ft will also 1)0 noeeswiry h) vnalnlahi a c‘OTni>lotcly non- 
vialoTit alT)ios])hi're, no matlor what lht> provocation and what the 
(Ufllcultlea. It, aCter giving full conaUloratlon to all those factors, 
you etlll fool confldunt, hy all means take (.he (imposed Rtep." 

On the 15th of December the U.P. Government promul¬ 
gated an ordinance which was, in effect, an attack on the 
Congress and the people. The oi'dinance made it an offence 
punishable with imprisonment and hard labour to advise 
the peasants to refrain from paying their lease money. The 
Government also decided to impose a community fine, as 
it were, on residents of any locality in which eictivities took 
place, which were designed to minimize government reve¬ 
nue, or on residents who gave shelter to people who parti¬ 
cipated in such subversive activities. The Government was 
empowered to recover this fine without preliminary enquiry 
or even complaint thereafter in a court. Local Govern¬ 
ments and district officers could issue orders prohihitiug a 
person from moving out of any prescribed locality or from 
moving into any locality, and no appeal could be made 
against such an order. Police and military authorities crmld 
take possession of buildings or foodstuffs. District officers 
could prohibit a man from using his own private vehicle or 
travelling in public vehicles. Finally, the Government had 
the right to search, and to take possession of any property 
in any place where it had reason to believe that prepa¬ 
rations were being made to advise people not to pay their 
, lease money. 

Rajaji, who was then, editing Young India in the 
absence of Gandhiji, commented on this ordinance as 
followR" 
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“It is a bankruptcy of statesmanship and an outrage to 
brandish such a weapon against a whole population when they 
cry in distress for relief. Prom the point of view of Salyagraha, it 
la quite possible that the ordinance renders the fight easier than 
it was. It makes the way clear for all clas.ses to share in the 
sufferings and the sacrifices of the peasants." 

In the North West Frontier Province also, coercive 
and inhuman methods were being adopted for the recovery 
of land revenue assessment and for harassing the Khudai 
Khidmatgars. The harassment and the cruelty was even 
more fierce than in the United Provinces. When, in spite of 
this, the people could not be repressed or cowed, the 
Government promulgated, on the 24th of December, an 
ordinance on lines similar to that issued by the U.P. 
Government. Khan Abdul Galffar Khan refused to attend 
the Darbar summoned, on the 22nd of December, by the 
Chief Commissioner of the N.W.P.P. and publicly pro¬ 
claimed, at a Provincial Congress Committee meeting in 
Utmanzai, that nothing short of independence would be 
acceptable to the Congress. This pronouncement was consi¬ 
dered an offence under the Ordinance and he and his bro¬ 
ther Dr Khan Saheb were arrested. To the Government, 
their greatest offence was that they had brought under 
the Congress umbrella the various institutions and organi¬ 
zations in the N.W.F.P. After their arrest, all the Red Shirt 
Khudai Khidmatgars were called together and were 
brutally fired upon. According to the Government report 
itself, 14 persons were killed and 28 injured. Father Elwin, 
who investigated the situation on the spot, stated that the 
number of the dead must have been at least 50! 

In Bengal, at this time, stray cases of murderous 
assaults on Government officers were taking place. The 
Government took a very serious view of these assaults and 
retaliated by organized killing, which far exceeded any¬ 
thing that the terrorists had ever achieved. In Chittagong, 
some non-official Europeans and goondas* attacked a press 
which had the temerity to print matter critical of the 
Government’s repressive policy, and destroyed all its 

♦Hcxdlgans. 
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machinery and beat up the workers. People luituvally took 
steps to protect themselves against a repetition of such 
attacks. This was resented, and on August 31st, and 
three subsequent days the whole city of Chitagong be¬ 
came the victim of disorderly elements. It was claimed that 
even the local police and some magistrates tcjok an active 
part in these disturbances. The Congress appointed a Com¬ 
mittee to inquire into the matter, and after considering its 
report, the Congress Working Committee resolved to record 
its severe condemnation of the local police and the magis¬ 
tracy who, with the assistance of certain European and 
Indian hooligans, were believed to have inflicted terrible 
loss and indignity on innocent jieople in pursuance of a 
policy of terrorization. The Committee noted with satis¬ 
faction that there was, in reality, no communal strife in 
Chittagong despite deliberate efforts to create it through 
employment of hooligans whose activities wore inten¬ 
ded to give the occurrence a communal colour. 

A large number of people were kept under detention 
during this period in Bengal, and just as there were 
attempts at terrorizing the people outside, so also was there 
an attempt at inflicting hardship and humiliation on those 
who were held under detention in jail. On the 16th of 
September, on some trivial pretext, the detenus at Hijli 
were fired upon. According to the Government report, two 
persons were killed and twenty seriously injured. This 
horrified the whole of India. The poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, who had hitherto kept out of politics, made an elo¬ 
quent speech at a public meeting condemning this action. 
The Government was forced, in tlie face of .so znuch public 
agitation, to appoint a Committee to investigate into the 
firing at Hijli. That Committee, in its report, exonerated 
British officers from the charge of participation in the 
firing, but concluded that there was no just cause for either 
the firing or charging the prisoners with lathis and 
bayonets. In other words, the Enquiry Committee threw the 
entire blame on the ordinary soldiers while exonerating 
the British officers from all responsibility for this cruel 
slaughter! It is difficult, however, to see why the soldiers 
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should have behaved in this manner, unless they knew that 
that was what was expected of them by their superior offi¬ 
cers. When Gandhiji heard of these incidents in Bengal, he 
sent a telegram to Sardar Patel from London saying that 
the Bengal repression and other things disturbed him, that 
though things were pretty hopeless in London, he, never¬ 
theless, regarded his presence there as necessary, and that 
it was also desirable he should travel a little on the Conti¬ 
nent and that, therefore, it would not be possible for him 
to return to India before the middle of January (1932). In 
view of all this, he asked the Sardar for his considered 
advice. Gandhiji’s telegram was placed before the Working 
Committee and, with their approval, he sent him a reply 
on the 8th of November in the following terms: 

"The Working Committee, after carefully considering your 
cable, feel that your further participation In the Conference is 
unnecessary, and la liable to be misunderstood. They realize, how¬ 
ever, that your definite opinion that your presence there Is neces¬ 
sary is based on facts and circumstances which are better known 
to you, and the Committee therefore leaves the final decision to 
you. The situation in the country, however, Is growing more 
critical and the Government's attitude, generally, has become 
more severe. CondiUons In Bengal are worsening, repression In 
the Frontier Province Is Increasing, while In the United Provinces 
It seems Inevitable that the non-payment campaign will have to 
bo Instituted at an early date. It may also become necessary to 
wiUidraw from the Bardoli enquiry owing to the unsatisfactory 
procedure being adopted by the Enquiry Officer. For this, and for 
other reasons, the Committee feel that your early return Is desi¬ 
rable, and tliat a long continental tour would have prejudicial 
effect." 

In the meantime, the Government’s t 3 rranny and 
harassment continued, and the Sardar was constrained to 
send another telegram to Gandhiji on the 23rd of Novem¬ 
ber as follows: 

"Hijll Chittagong still unremedled. Indiscriminate arrests 
under ordinance continuing. Detenus number approaching one 
thousand. Dally arrests by scores Including many Congress wor¬ 
kers. Numerous sedition prosecutions for protesting sgaiast HIJU 
Chittagong atrocities. Recently repetition of Chittagong, on 
smaller scale, at Dacca. Police are openly putting Inuoomt men,’ 
women and children to great humillatlaii and Indignity: Bengal' 
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Europeans persistently demand more I’eprossion. Generally 
believed Government agreed to this. Widespread resentment pre- 
vails driving young men to dcsiwratlon. You already know U.P. 
situation. In Andhra, several Congress leaders arrested under 
Security or Sedition sections with a view to prevent growing 
agitation, against Krishna and Godavari revenue enhancements 
despite unanimous opinion of Government’s own Committee and 
opposition of Legislature_Situation therefore getting serious,” 

At last, on the 30th of November 1031, the Government 
promulgated an Ordinance for the whole of Bengal which, 
in effect, suspended all laws and codes. The language of the 
ordinance was such as to give the impression that the 
whole province was in revolt, and the Government had no 
option but to take drastic measures for its own protection. 
In spite of this Ordinance, the Government could not pre¬ 
vent the occurrence of stray murderous assaults by 
terrorists. 

As if to crown all these repressive activities, the 
Government brought in a proposal to increase the salt cess. 
This was a clear breach of the settlement and a breach of 
faith. Just about this time, England was compelled to give 
up the gold standard which had the effect of reducing the 
value of the pound sterling in the world market. For India, 
this immediately raised the question whether it would 
still be an advantage to have its rupee tied to the devalued 
pound. The general opinion was that it would be harmful 
to Indian interests, but the Government in India naturally 
gave priority to England’s interests, and so the rupee 
remained linked to the sterling. The Congress Working 
Conamittee passed resolutions objecting to both these 
actions of the Government. 

While the Government was openly continuing its 
repressive policy in India in complete defiance of the settle¬ 
ment, Gandhiji was engaged in presenting India’s case to 
the world through his speeches at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. In so far as the British politicians wore concerned, 
however, his speeches were like a cry in the wilderness. 
Shortly after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact had been signed, the 
Conservative Party had come into power in England, and 
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that Party was determined to crush the Congress. From the 
following extract from a letter written by Mahadevbhai to 
Sardar Patel on the 28th of November from London, some 
idea is obtained of the atmosphere prevailing in London at 
the time: 

“After I had flnlalied ■writing this letter, I learnt from Bapu 
that, after giving what amounted to a final ultimatum, he would 
go to the Conference next Friday only to hear the final views of 
the Government prior to returning to India. What fresh threats 
can they hold out to us? Only yesterday, In a conversation with 
Bapu, Sir Samuel Hoare remarked, ‘We shall be prepared to crush 
the Congress, and you may get ready for it. We have realized 
from your talks that Congress Is synonymous with revolution.' 
So you must now make your preparations. We may not be able 
to meet. You must take such steps as you consider necessary. 
After we return. It Is doubtful if we shall be allowed to remain 
free for very long." 

The Government of India had, of course, made all 
preparations it considered necessary. It issued three ordi¬ 
nances, and kept others in readiness. Possibly, it might 
have been its deliberate intention to prevent a meeting bet¬ 
ween Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Pandit Jawaharlal on 
the one hand and Gandhiji on the other, and so Khan Abdul 
Gaflar Khan was arrested on the 26th of December, and 
Pandit Jawaharlal while he was on his way to Bombay to 
meet Gandhiji. Sherwani and Babu Purushottamdas 
Tandon were also arrested. It is difficult to understand why 
the Sardar was left out. Perhaps they could not find any 
plausible excuse. It was in such an atmosphere of unre^ 
that Gandhiji finally landed in Bombay on the 28th of 
December, 1931. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S AND SADAR PATEL’S 
ARREST: REPRESSION AT ITS HEIGHT 
The people gave an amazing welcome to their beloved 
leader, even though he had returned empty-handed from 
London after attendmg the Round Table Conference. All 
along the route, from the harbour to his residence, the men 
and women of Bombay—^young and old—^welcomed 
Gandhiji with tremendous enthusiasm and great affection, 
That same evening, at a public meeting, which was atten¬ 
ded by over 1,50,000 people, he urged them to cast aside 
their fear of death; and, indeed, to welcome it as they 
would a friend. “Keep repeating to yourself the gospel of 
truth, honesty and non-violence. Also bear in mind that 
you are prepared not to kill but to face death at all times." 

While Sardar Patel and the Working Committee of the 
Congress anxiously awaited GandhijI’s arrival in Bombay, 
the Government, on the other hand, was determined that 
Gandhiji should not meet these leaders. Therefore, they 
arrested the Khan brothers, and Jawaharlaljl and others 
from the United Provinces before his return. In spite of this 
unwarranted great provocation, the Sardar had succeeded 
in keeping Gujarat under control; hence the Govern¬ 
ment was unable to find any plausible excuse for arres ting 
him. In order that no charge of breach of the settlement 
could be made by the Government, he had used every ounce 
of his energy in persuading the people to remain patient 
despite the hardships they had been forced to endure. By 
the time Gandhiji landed in India, it was clear that the 
Government was ready for a merciless campaign of repres¬ 
sion, After ascertaining the latest position from such of the 
members of the Working Committee as were still free, 
Gandhiji sent the following telegram to the Viceroy on 
the 29th: 

"r was not prepared on landing yesterday to And awaiting me 
the Frontier and U.F. ordinances, shootings In the Frontier, and 
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arrests of valued comrades, on top of Bengal ordinance avraiting 
me. I do not know whether I am to regard these as an indica¬ 
tion that friendly relations between us are closed or whether 
you expect me still to see you and receive guidance from you as 
to the course I am to pursue in advising the Congress. I would 
esteem wire in reply.” 

On the 31st, the Viceroy sent his reply. In explaining 
his reasons for the ordinances promulgated in the three 
provinces, he said: 

"You have yourself been absent from India on the business of 
the Round Table Conference, and in the light of the attitude 
which you have obseiwed there, His Excellency is unwilling to 
believe that you have personally any share in the responsibility for, 
or that you approve of, the recent activities of Congress in the 
United Provinces and the N.W.P.P. If this is so, he is willing to 
see you and to give you his views as to tlie way in which you can 
best exert your Influence to maintain the i^irit of co-operation 
which animated the proceedings of the Hound Table Conference. 
But His Excellency feels bound to emphasize that he will not be 
prepared to discuss with you measures which the Government of 
India, with the full approval of His Majesty’s Government, have 
found necessary to adopt in Bengal, the United Provinces and the 
N.W.P.P. These measures must, in any case, be kept In force until 
they have served the purpose for which they were imposed, 
namely, preservation of law and order e,ssentlal to good govern¬ 
ment.” 

That same night, Gandhiji sent a detailed reply to the 
Viceroy’s telegram in which he stated: 

"Instead of appreciating my offer His Excellency has rejected 
it by asking me to repudiate my valued colleagues in advance by 
telling me that even if I became guilty of such dishonourable 
condxict and sought an interview, 1 could not even discuss these 
matters of vital importance to the nation. In my opinion the 
constitutional ls.sue dwlndlc.s into inslgniflcancc in tlie face of ordi¬ 
nances and acts which miust, if not met with stubborn resistance, 
result in utter demoralization of the nation. I have no self- 
respecting Indian will ron the rlslt of killing the national spirit 
for doubtful contingency of securing a constitution that will he 
valueless." 

In the meantime, the Working Committee met every¬ 
day. On the 31st of December, 1931, it passed a long resolu¬ 
tion which laid down a programme fpr the public to follow 
in the future should Government refuse to respond, and 
resumption of civil disobedience become unavoidable. This 
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was also I'eferred to by Gandhiji in his above quoted tele¬ 
gram thus: 

“Along With my rtesivo niid wlIlliignoRs to co-opurate with the 
Govovinninil, I must place my limitations hoforo flis Rxccliency. 
Non-violence’ is my ahaoluto creed. T lioliove in civil diaobecllcnce 
not only an the nnUiial right of a people ('specially when they have 
no elToctive voice in their own C.ovennneni. T r(!gard K also as au 
oEectlve suiistitute for violence or armed roljoUlon. I can never 
tlmrefore deny my creed. In piir.suaiice tlioreof and on the 
sli'f'ngth of uncoriLradlctod reports, supijorted by recent acti¬ 
vities of the Government of India, to the ('llect tiuit there may 
he no other opportunity for mo to pfuide the puliUc, the Working 
Committee has aeeoptcd my advice and pas.sed a rc.solutlon tenta¬ 
tively .sketching out a plan of civil disobedience. I am sending 
lierewiUi tlie text of the resolution. If lils 'ExcclUmoy thinks it 
worthwhile to see me, pentUng di.snu.s.sion, operation of the reso¬ 
lution will he siaspcnded in the hope Hint discusslon.s may result 
in tlip resolution liclng finally given up. I admit that corres¬ 
pondence between Hla Excellency and myself is of such grave 
imijortancu us not to lirook any delay In piilillcutioii. I am, there- 
for<’, .sending my telogi-am, your reply, this rejoinder and the 
Working Committee’s resolution for publication.’’ 

Members of The Welfm'e of India Loaguo, which 
included some Englishmen, saw Gandhiji and urged 
him to cp-operate with the Government. His reply to them, 
and the conversation that followed, throws a rather 
revealing light on the entire situation, and also explains his 
point of view as well as that of other Congress loaders at 
this time. Gandhiji said to them: 

“I confess the events have left me with little hope for 
co-operation unless I have lost all sense of self-respect and 
am prepared to rewrite the history of the last 45 years of 
my life. The Government find it intolerable that the 
Congress should gain influence among the people and get 
stronger everyday. Is it the fault of the Congress that it is 
able to mn its own schools, hospitals and even popular 
courts? Is there any doubt that, eventually, the Govern¬ 
ment will have to make way for the Congress? The 
Congress wishes to prove that it is prepared to and is capa¬ 
ble of taking that place. Under such circumstances, tell me 
what the Congress should do. You give thought to the wel¬ 
fare of India during spare moments that you get in the 
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course of a week. We, however, think about it all the 
24 hours of the day. We have no other interest in life." 

An English friend asked if there was any hope of co¬ 
operation if the ordinances were withdrawn. Gandhiji 
replied that that would certainly remove the obstacle in 
the way and make the atmosphere more favourable for 
working together. He was then asked if he should not with¬ 
hold his opinion until he had an opportunity of visiting the 
provinces and meeting the local officials. To this, his reply 
was: “May I tell you that I tried three times last year to 
visit the Frontier Province and was not permitted? After 
the truce, I asked Lord Irwin’s permission once again as I 
wished to co-operate fully, but he refused. I pleaded with 
Lord Willingdon twice, but again I failed. Lord Irwin felt 
that my presence there would create a ferment and Lord 
Willingdon felt the same. If you wish, I should try a fourth 
time, and if any of you have the ear of the Government, I 
request you to intercede on my behalf and obtain the 
Government’s permission, for I do not wish to start civil 
disobedience unless I am compelled to do so. I want the 
civil disobedience to be started when the Government is 
clearly in the wrong.’’ 

Gandhiji was then asked how he would deal with the 
seditious organizations which were subversive of law and 
order. He replied, “That is precisely what I am doing, but 
my way is not yours. It is my claim that Satyagraha will 
certainly reduce it gradually, if it does not completely 
stamp out violence.’’ He was then asked, “Does not malig¬ 
nant disease call for a drastic operation?" "True," 
answered Gandhiji, "but you will not be able to suppress 
the Red Shirts by shooting them down. You are not 
talking of curing the disease; your proposition amounts 
to killing the patient in order to cure him. I am anxious 
for co-operation, but I do not see any co-operation from’ 
the other side. You, my Christian Indian friends, gamine 
your hearts in these days of Christmas; study pur "acti¬ 
vities, meet our people, and see what is going bn arouhd . 
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Along with his telegram, Gandhlji had sent to the 
Viceroy a copy of the resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee. The Viceroy’s reply was received on the 2nd 
of January, 1932, as follows: 

“Oi\ t\ie one hwicl, you and the Cangvess Working Commlttoo 
are threatening the resumption of civil disobedience and on the 
otlier, you are seeking a meeting with the Viceroy. His 
Excellency the Viceroy and his Government, cannot understand 
how, in those circumstances, an Invitation can be extended for 
a meeting. The ciovernment must hold you and the CongreaB 
responsible for the consequences and the stops which the 
Congress proiiosea to take. The Government will take every step 
it considers necessary to cope with the situation." 

On the following day, Gandhiji sent his reply tele¬ 
graphically, worded thus: 

"The Congre.ss gave expre.s.sIon to its honest conviction and 
it 1.S not right that yon should call It a threat. Before going to 
London last August, 1 had said, hi the agreement which had been 
reached with the Government, that, in certain circumstances, 
the Congress might have recourse to civil dlsobodlonco; you dW 
not then regard that as suffloient to break off all dlscusstoiis. Tf 
that condition was not acceptable to the Government, they should 
not have sent me to London. Instead, the Viceroy sent ino with 
hla blessings. It is my claim that the Government should not now 
mlslntenn-el my telegram; only Umo can show whoso attitudo Is 
correct, but. In the meanwhile, I wish to assure the Government 
that every clfort will ha made by the Congress to conduct the 
struggle without enmity and in a completely non-violent manner, 
It is scarcely necessary to remind the Congress, and me—as Its 
reprc.sentntive—that we .shall be held resiponsible for the con.se- 
quencos of om: action." 

At dawn, on the 4th of January, Gandhjii and Sardar 
Patel were arrested in Bombay, and, that very morning, 
fresh ordinances were promulgated which were made appli¬ 
cable throughout the country. All the leaders, who had 
assembled in Bombay, were arrested at various railway 
stations on their return to their respective provinces, 
Within two or three days, leading Congress workers were 
arrested in every town, city and village in the country. 
Meetings or processions, wherever these were held or 
taken out, were fired upon, or attacked with lathi charges, 
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or chased by mounted police-constables. All the Congress 
offices, Ashrams and camps were attacked. It i,s said that 
Lord Willingdon had hoped to establish peace in the 
country within six weeks, and to destroy, during that 
period, the very name of the Congress. If that was his hope, 
it was not to be realized. The unflagging resistance which 
the people offered must soon have disillusioned him. 


CHAPTER IX 

WITH GANDHIJI IN THE YERAVDA JAIL 

The period during which Sardar Patel and Gandhlji 
were together in the Yeravda jail constitutes a very signi¬ 
ficant episode in the former’s life. It is one thing to meet 
from time to time to discuss matters; it is an entirely diffe¬ 
rent thing to live side by side day in and day out. They 
remained together for 16 months—^from the 4th of Janu¬ 
ary 1932 to May 1933. After Gandhiji was released, the 
Sardar was kept on for three months in the Yeravda jail and 
then removed to the Nasik jail. Of these 16 months except 
for two and a quarter months, Mahadevbhai was also with 
Gandhiji and the Sardar. In 1930, the latter gave up 
smoking on entering the Sabarmati jail. During the period 
that he remained in the Yeravda jail with Gandhiji he gave 
up lea. He was accustomed to eating rice at both meals 
and he liked rice of a very good quality. In Bardoli how¬ 
ever he frequently enjoyed eating rather coarse type of rice 
known as kada, but in the Yeravda jail, following 
Gandhiji’s example, he gave up rice for some days. 

During this period of incarceration, Srinivas Sastry 
once wrote to Gandhiji that he had a feeling that he 
(Gandhiji) was a little depressed because of the solitude in 
jail. Bapu replied that that was far from being the case. 
Regardless of how long a period of solitude he had to expe¬ 
rience, he would not allow himself to become misei-able in 
any way, but now he could scarcely claim to be , alone. 
"Sardar Vallabhbhai is with nae. His jokes make me.laugh! 
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until I can laugh no more, not once but several times 
everyday." 

Mahadev Desai’s diai^ of this period is a most valuable 
document, as will be clear from the extensive quotations 
from it in the following paragraphs. 

“11-3-'32: I (Mahadevbhai) asked for tea. When I 
saw that the Sardar would not take it, I asked him, ‘Have 
you given up tea?’ He replial, 'After coming here with 
Bapu, is it right that we should take tea? I have decided to 
eat and drink what he eats and drinks. I have given up rice 
and am taking only boiled vegetables und milk and bread 
twice a day. Bapu also eats roti* On hearing this I also gave 
up tea. 

Vallabhbhai had taken upon himself the responsibility 
for preparing lemon and honey-water, dates and datan for 
Bapu. Vallabhbhai said to me laughingly, ‘T wish I had 
known that I was going to be kept with Bapu. I would have 
a,sked Kaka (Kaka Saheb Kalelkar who was with Gandhiji 
in Yeravda jail in 1930) what services one could render 
Bapu, since it is impossible to know what he wants as he 
never says a word. One cannot undertake to wash his 
clothes because he comes out of the bathroom after he has 
washed them. So what can one do?' It is inspiring to others 
to sec with what immense devotion the Sardar prepares 
fruit for Bapu, or runs to fetch a datan if he happens to 
have forgotten to fetch it.” 

“13-3-'32: After dinner, as usual Vallabhbhai was 
preparing the datan for Bapu and as he did so he remarked, 
‘Bapu has only a very few teeth left; nevertheless he keeps 
on brushing them. If it were hollow it would be something; 
but he is making music out of a solid pestle.’ I turned the 
joke by saying that in 1930 our pestle, such as it was, poured 
forth excellent music." 

"16-3-’32: I said, ‘Bhide Shastri’s interpretation of 
the principle of samata in the Gita would mean that we are 
adopting a balanced attitude when we punish the wicked 
and honour the good because we then show pity and justice 
when we punish the wicked. Everything depends on what 
our intention is when we do anything,' 
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Bapu said, 'That is the view of Stokes, but in my view, 
you cannot kill anybody by kindness.’ Vallabhbhai 
laughingly remai’ked, ‘If you can kill a calf with kindness, 
why cannot you kill a wicked man.’ Bapu laughed it off but 
when Vallabhbhai raised a further point that surely nobody 
is anxious to die, Bapu remarked, 'Certainly there are! Do 
you think people who commit suicide would do so without 
wanting to do so?’ 

We were talking of British politicians. Vallabhbhai: 
'They are all tarred with the same brush. If that were not so 
how can Samuel Hoare talk in this manner in Parliament.’ 

Bapu remarked: 'No,’ and proceeded, ‘I have 
noticed that in England the position is very difdcult. 
People like Murray and Lowes Dickinson argued in all 
honesty that we are not yet ready to run the administration 
of the country. It is possible that many others also believe 
that. How would we behave if we had power in our hands?’ 
Vallabhbhai said, 'Of course we would act in exactly the 
same way but that does not mean that we would not also 
be called wicked.’ 

Bapu said, ‘No, if at that time someone called us 
wicked there is no doubt at all that we would be offended. 
Therefore, it is not proper for us to call these people 
wicked.’ ” 

"C-4-’32: The Sardar is not very happy at the idea of 
holding the Congress in Delhi. He said, ‘It will distract 
people’s attention from the more essential tasks, which will 
then be neglected. Weak-minded men will start thinking 
of all manner of possibilities and may even argue that 
there must be something brewing since Malaviyaji is 
sponsoring the Congress session. Some will even postpone 
further activity until they go to Delhi. I can only see in all 
this nothing but harm. Bapu remarked: 'I can see no harm. 
It is a good idea that the Congress, which has held its 
sessions continuously every year for 47 years, should hold 
its session even in this year of repression. Of course, it will 
lead to nothing; though if Malaviyaji and, a few ethers are 
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arrested that will he all to the good.’ Vallabhbhai said, ‘But 
don’t forget it is Malaviyaji. He might change the date— 
the 24th of April—and postpone the whole thing by a 
month. Anyhow, if that lead.s to his arrest that would be a 
very good thmg.’ ” 

“18-4~’32: Bapu is trying out the experiment of 
.spinning with his left hand. On seeing this, Vallabhbhai 
remarked, ‘I cannot see any advantage in this. Why can’t 
you stick to that to which you are accustomed? You cannot 
acquire new skill after a certain age.’ Bapu retorted, ‘I have 
made better progress today than yesterday. You cannot 
deny that.’ Vallabhbhai immediately retorted, ‘For hea¬ 
ven’s sake don’t broadca.st this otherwise everyone in the 
A.shram will start spinning with the left hand. And a new 
system will have been inaugurated.’ Bapu said, 'They are 
bound to know. I will niyiself write to them.’ Vallabhbhai 
threw off his bantering manner, and said, ‘It seems to me 
advisable to teach young children to work their spinning 
wheels with both hands.’ Bapu agreed; ‘That ia quite true. 
In Japan the children are taught to be ambidextrous.'" 

“23-4-’32: It was Vallabhbhai’.s duty to read news¬ 
papers, By the time I came to the verandah to spin, 
Vallabhbhai might have begun the second reading of the 
newspapers. I would ask him to give us a summary of the 
news and he would readily do so." 

‘‘29-4-’32: Bapu forgot today's date and so did I. I 
said it was the 28th. Vallabhbhai remarked, ‘It seems that 
your .stars have altered since yesterday. Are you forgetting 
that today is the 29th?' Bapu remarked, ‘Look how foolish 
I am, and as if to prove that my stars have changed there is 
this letter which ha.s arrived from Samuel Hoare.' Vallabh¬ 
bhai read it and gave his judgment; 'They are one and all 
lost to all sense of shame. You will come round to my view 
in time. You thought that Benthall from Calcutta was a 
good man, but now you know better.’ Bapu remarked, ‘I 
have not thought it necessary to change my opinion. "The 
information we had received regarding Benthall was un¬ 
true, but the opinion I expressed regarding Hoare is 
turning out to be correct, and I think that, likewise, my 
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opinion of Sankey—^in contradiction to everybody else’s 
view—is also proving to be nearer the mark,’ I said, ‘Even 
the Sardar admits that MacDonald would have been in¬ 
capable of showing us the courtesy which Hoare is 
displaying towards us, while Willingdon of course never 
brought himself round to show any at all.’ Bapu continued: 
‘And possibly even Irwin might not have been capable of 
Hoare's stately courtesy.' Whereupon I remarked that the 
letter written by Irwin when Maganlalbhai died is un- 
forgettabe, Vallabhbhai remarked, ‘Mahadev, if you give 
up the struggle, they will all write nice letters to you, just 
as Sikhs would like you much more if you started keeping 
long hair!’ ” 

“l-5-'32: Read today Lord Sankey’s article in full 
which has been published in Newsletter. Bapu was very 
hurt. On reading the reference to himself in the article, 
Bapu said, ‘This is really a mischievous article, and we 
should write and point it out to him. My opinion regarding 
him is being confirmed.’ Bapu dictated the letter while 
Vallabhbhai listened to it. When it was finished he said, 
‘Why do you write such a long letter? Why not simply tell 
him that he is an utter liar?’ Bapu burst out laughing and 
said, ‘In fact I have said something even stronger. I have 
said that his conduct does not behove a gentleman. An 
Englishman would take such a remark much more to 
heart.’ ” 

“3-5-’32: Received news of Malaviyaji's release. Since 
yesterday Vallabhbhai must have remarked several times 
to me and to Bapu, ‘So Malaviyaji is released.’ Whenever 
we get any news of this nature this is Vallabhbhai’s way 
of showing that he is puzzled and cogitating over the news. 
He must have pondered over this news the whole of today. 
Before he went to bed he again remarked, ‘So Malaviyaji 
was released within eight days.’ ” 

"6-6-'32: Today Bapu worked for about two hours 
on the Magan spinning wheel and was only satisfied when 
he spun 24 rounds. Vallabhbhai bubbled with laughter all 
day and said, ‘You will waste more cotton than you will 
spin.’ Bapu said, ‘You are the one who kept laughing at my 
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efforts to spin with left hand. Now see T am drawing the 
thread. As long as you don’t look in this direction, the 
thread will go on coming out.’ ” 

'‘8-5-’32; The cover of a book had come off, so Bapu 
remarked to Vallablibhai, ‘Well, shall I entrust this to you? 
Have you ever done the work of a book-binder? If not, I 
shall teach you.’ Then, while taking his usual walk this 
morning, he asked Vallabhbhai if he had been fond—since 
childhood—of doing odd jobs, and of working with his 
handKS, or if he had developed it only in the jail. 'In other 
words, were you a craftsman before or have you only 
become one after coming here.’ Vallabhbhai replied that he 
had had no previous experience, but that when he saw any¬ 
one doing something, he tried to pick it up. Bapu said, 
‘Then it means that you have the gift. Das Babu could not 
even thread a needle. Motilnlji, on the other hand, could 
do a number of things.’ I said, ‘Motilalji made a machine 
in order to sterilize water in his house and he used to give 
germ-free water to all the sick inmates,’ 

Vallabhbhai rebound the book beautifully and, in 
addition, peeled and crushed almonds with the help of a 
little machine which had been received that day.” 

"10-5-’32: Yesterday Bapu was very cheerful when 
he found that he could ply the Magan spinning wheel with 
his right hand. Today, however, the wheel would not work. 
He had told Vallabhbhai early in the morning that it would 
work only if it had not been cursed by him. He tried up to 
10 o’clock but tlie only re!9ult was that some slivers were 
wasted. The same thing happened in the afternoon. Every 
possible thing was done to make the wheel work. I also 
tried my hand hut without success. Rising from his after¬ 
noon nap the Sardar asked Bajiu to leave the wheel alone. 
But Bapu insisted that his caravan would march and never 
stop. Had he not occupied a dignified seat near Sir Samuel? 
Pointing an accusing finger at the waste lying on the floor 
the Sardar remarked that Bapu had spun quite a lot. In 
the evening Bapu was thoroughly knocked out having 
begun with the left hand and exerted himself for five mor¬ 
tal hours, so that sleep claimed him for her own before 8 
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as I was massaging his feet. As he went to sleep, he said to 
the Sardar, ‘Please note that the wheel is sure to work 
tomorrow, for faith moves mountains.’ The Sardar doubted 
if faith had anything to do with the wheel. But Bapu ob¬ 
served that there was scope for it in everything.” 

“ll-5-’32; Bapu was more successful with the wheel 
today and span 131 rounds in 3 hours. He invited the 
Sardar to rejoice in his success but the Sardar pointed to 
the waste lying on the floor, Bapu promised to stop 
the manufacture of those ropes too by and by.” 

‘'25-5-’32: Seeing the Sardar engaged in making 
envelopes and collecting various things, Bapu asked him 
what portfolio should be reserved for him under Swaraj. 
Sardar replied he would then take the beggar’s bowl. Bapu 
said, 'Das and Motilalji used to discuss what posts 
they would occupy, so also Mohammad Ali and Shaukat Ali 
thought they should become respectively Education 
Minister and Comraander-in-Chief. Well, nothing came of 
all those speculations for Swaraj is still to come.’ ” 

'‘27-5-’32: Yesterday, on seeing Bapu writing in an 
Urdu copy-book the Sardar remarked, ‘If your heart is 
troubled by unsatisfied desire as regards your Urdu studies, 
you may have to ask God to let you be reborn as an Urdu 
munshi. Of course, if you had your way, you would try to 
write with the toes of your feet!’ Bapu then einswered, Tf 
my hands become useless I may have to try that. Do you 
know that when fighting against the British near Ghoo- 
mali, Mulu Manek* and Jodha Manek’” were able to conti¬ 
nue firing their guns with their feet even though they fell 
down wounded? If people can use their feet in that way, 
surely one can use them also to write or use the spinning 
wheel. Of course, it would be difficult to pull the sliver 
with one’s feet’ ” 

“29-5-’32; The Sardar’s ignorance,on some matters is 
very surprising! He asked me who Vivekananda was and to 
which part of India he belonged. When I told him that he 
was a Bengali, he remarked that both Ramaferishna and 

^Outlaws of Sauraslitra. 
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Vivekanancla were then born in Bengal! There had been 
published in the Leader a letter from Subhas Cose and in 
that he had described Vivekananda aa his ideal man. That 
must have provoked Vallabhbhai’s curiosity regarding him. 
Now, he has decided to read Romaiii Holland’s books on 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa and Vivekananda. 

>l< * 

Somehow there cropped up a discussion on the origin 
of the proverb, ‘oven a dead snake might come in useful'. 
Bapu said, ‘Once a snake was found in an old woman’s 
house. It was killed and instead of it being thrown away it 
was put in one corner of the roof. A kite which was flying 
overhead, carrying in its beak a pearl necklace, saw the 
snake and, rightly regarding it as more valuable than the 
necklace, picked it up and dropped the necklace on the 
roof. Thus, the old woman by preserving the snake 
obtained a necklace.’ The Sardar questioned this and said 
that tlie origin of the proverb was as foUow.s: 

‘A snake was found in a Bania’s house. He could not 
find anyone to kill it and he himself had not the courage to 
do so. He, therefore, covered It with a big pot. At night 
thieves came into the house. Out of curiosity they turned 
over the pot to see what was under it and the snake bit the 
thieves and they died.’ 

We decided that we must put this problem to Narasinha- 
rao’". We thought of this because we saw several pages full 
of comments in VasaTiff on the proverb 'killing two birds 
with one stone'.” 

‘‘30-5-’32‘. An American woman had written to Bapu 
asking if there was any truth in the following story: ‘Sir 
Henry Lawrence had been to see Bapu in jail in 1922 and 
had described his visit in the following tei-ms: 

‘I met Gandhi in Poona. He was kept in a room sur¬ 
rounded by a small garden. He occupied himself by 
spinning and reading the book, The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman JEmpire,’ She added further that he thus made 

*A poet and litterateur of G-uJarat, 
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out that Bapu was very happy and comfortable. Bapu 
dictated a letter in reply. When he had finished, I remarked 
that his reply would give the impression that he doubted 
the veracity of Sir Henry Lawrence. Bapu said, ‘Well then 
change it, since I am not questioning his veracity. There 
is no doubt whatever that he is not speaking the truth.’ 
Vallabhbhai then remarked, ‘That man must have been 
doing propaganda in that country. I suggest that you write 
to this lady that here in this jail there are no gardens but 
only prisoners, that when I was here in this jail in such and 
such a year, I used to read such and such books and used to 
spin, and finally that Sir Henry may well be afraid of his 
failing memory, for, after all, he is older than myself.’ I 
said Bernard Shaw would certainly give such a reply. I 
wished that the reply should not appear to be clever. At 
this Vallabhbhai became rather angry. Bapu dictated a 
fresh letter. 

In today’s Hindu there was a Reuter message: ‘An 
Englishwoman (Catherine Mayo) has stated in London that 
Gandhi is a setting star and that Lord Willingdon's policy 
has turned out to be the right policy. Gandhi’s followers 
have been disillusioned. She had visited a number of jails 
and the standard of living in the jails was much higher than 
that of Indians outside, tliat Lady Willingdon is extremely 
popular and so are the Princes.' Referring to the fact that 
the Times did not publish this statement, Bapu remarked 
that perhaps the Times was ashamed of doing so. Where¬ 
upon Vallabhbhai said, Why should it be ashamed? It is 
probably mixed up in this conspiracy.’ Bapu said, ‘Even if 
that were so, this is so patently absurd that it would be 
ashamed of publishing it. It would appear to be some 
woman who has been put up by Lord Willingdon.’ ” 

“31-5-’32: Today’s post brought a letter from someone 
who had put a rattier silly and childish question, ‘ How 
should we avoid violence involved in the crushing of large 
number of ants when we walk on this earth with our heavy 
body weighing 3 maunds?’ Vallabhbhai immediately re¬ 
marked, ‘Tell him that he should walk with his feet on hia, 
head.’” 
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“5-6-32: The doctor who had come to see Bapu said 
that Lord Reading had estimated that we are spending 
daily Rs. 16 lakhs in feeding beggars and giving charity to 
them. Could we not make a better use of this money? 
Vallabhbhai remarked, ‘Yes, but we spend an even larger 
sum on dacoits.' The doctor said, ‘I don't understand.’ 
Vallabhbhai replied, ‘My good sir, don’t you realize that 
all these British people who are here are dacoits? Are they 
any better than dacoits?’" 

“ll-6-’32: Although Bapu’s hand was hurting him 
and the pain was increasing he would not give up spinning. 
Vallabhbhai suggested, ‘Now see the pain which began 
with the thumb has reached your elbow. From the elbow 
it will go up to your shoulder. You had better drop it. You 
have spun more than enough.’ Bapu replied, 'Rome day, of 
course, I shall have to climb on someone’s shoulders.’ 
Vallabhbhai immediately retorted, ‘Not at all. How can we 
let that happen. You cannot leave us in the lurch. You 
better bring our ship to the shore, After that you can go 
wherever you like and I shall come with you.’ ” 

“14-6-’32: As lemons become somewhat dearer in 
summer Bapu suggested to Vallabhbhai that we should 
use tamarind instead of lemon. There are lots of tamarind 
trees in the jail. Vallabhbhai laughed outright at this sug¬ 
gestion. ‘Surely you know that tamarind water causes 
rheumatism and weakens one’s hones.’ Bapu said, ‘Is that 
what is happening to Jamnalalji who has been drinking 
tamarind water?’ Vallabhbhai said, ‘It will not do him harm 
as it cannot penetrate deep enough to I’each his bones.’ 
Bapu said, ‘Once upon a time, I used to take a great deal of 
tamarind,’ Vallabhbhai said, ‘That was the time when you 
could digest even stones. How can you try that kind of 
thing today?’ 

Vallabhbhai is becoming more and more efficient in 
making envelopes. Every day he thinks out some new 
method and he keeps an eye on every little piece of paper. 
Bapu remarked that his mind appeared to be fixed on use¬ 
less papers with the same intentness that the cat’s mind is 
fi'^'ed on a Tonn«'P ” 
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“23-6-’32; A well-known widow had married a 
gentleman who was also a public figure. I casually asked, 
‘I wonder if she will marry again after the death of her 
new husband.’ Vallabhbhai said, ‘Everyone knows her 
and her age. It is unlikely that she will want to marry 
again.’ Bapu said, ‘I remember the marriage of a 64-year- 
old woman. She had married only to obtain a companion.’ 
I said that Goethe wanted to marry an 18-year-old girl at 
the age of 73. The parents of the girl were shocked and 
refused. Vallabhbhai said, ‘They were shocked because he 
was Goethe. If I had been there, I would have branded him 
with a hot iron. Is not there a proverb that when you have 
taken leave of your senses, the best way to bring them back 
is to burn your flesh in this way?' ” 

“24-6-’32; Bapu asked the Major (Superintendent), 
‘Is there any law which says that no news of the prisoners’ 
health should be conveyed outside?’ The Major said, ‘Yes, 
m regard to prisoners like you, people outside would 
believe any story and start worrying. If it were known out¬ 
side, for instance, that you were suffering from diarrhoea 
thousands of people would start coming here to enquire 
after your health.’ Vallabhbhai said, ‘You had better have 
an ordinance promulgated that it would be an offence to 
enquire after Gandhi’s health.’ Bapu said, T should have 
thought by letting the public know the true state of affairs, 
you would stop false rumours from spreading.’ To this, the 
Major replied, 'We do give out true facts; if a man falls ill 
we inform his relatives telegraphically.’ The Jailor said, 
‘For instance, when that young boy died we immediately 
telephoned his people.’ Bapu said, ‘So that it comes to this 
that you wait until a man is seriously ill.’ Vallabhbhai 
added as a foot-note to this remark, Tossibly the policy is 
to give out a true account only when they are afraid that 
the prisoner will die.’ This annoyed the Major a great deal.” 

‘‘30-6-’32: Today we read in the papers that a 
Brahman Zamindar was sentenced by the Allahabad High 
Court to five years’ imprisonment for murdering a washer¬ 
woman. The facts were that the Zamindar asked his 
washerwoman to take his clothes. She replied that she 
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would take the clothes in the evening. This annoyed the 
Zamindar who proceeded to beat her, Another woman 
came to her help and the Zamindar gave her a slap. Her 
husband then intervened and the Zamindar snatched the 
lathi from his hand and beat him up too. Finally, a third 
woman, about 50 years old tided to intervene and she was 
kicked and, as a result, she died. The Zamindar then ran 
away. Reading this story Bapu said, ‘He has been sen¬ 
tenced to 5 years but he will probably not remain in jail 
even for 5 months. He will say that he will arrange loyalty 
meetings, will get peasants to contribute money, will give 
assistance ^ in suppressing the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment, and in due course on receiving such assurances, he 
will be released.’ Vallabhbhai said, ‘Why did he not say in 
his defence that this woman was a fighter for Swaraj, 
refused to wash clothes other than Khaddar, and had 
trumped up a false charge against him?'" 

“6-7-’32; Today’s Hindu contained a statement by 
Rangachari strongly criticizing the liberals who had gone 
to the Round Table Conference, Even Patro had written 
that it would be impossible to frame a new constitution 
without Gandhi’s co-operation, I asked Bapu why it was 
that all of a sudden Rangachari and Patro had woken up. 
Bapu said, ‘That is Rangachari’s nature. He is a brave man 
but they have perhaps said tliis today because they both 
have suffered some disappointment.’ Vallabhbhai said, 
‘However that may be, MacDonald is sure to ignore all this,' 
Bapu then stated, ‘I am still hopeful that he will oppose 
the proposal.’ 

Vallabhbhai, ‘Oppose what? They are all birds of a 
feather.’ 

Bapu said, ‘Yes, but this man is true to his own 
principles.’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘If he had been a man of principles, 
would he thus sell himself to the Tories? He is unwilling 
to give up this country.’ 

Bapu replied, ‘That, of course, is true but that is not 
because of any selfish reasons. No one wants to give up 
control of this country with the exception of a few people 
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like Laski, Horrabin, and Brockway. Benn, Lees, Smith 
and others are all like MacDonald. The only point I was 
making was that MacDonald has joined the Tories for the 
good of his country.’ ” 

‘‘9-7-’32: Vallabhbhai commented, ‘Never before were 
the people of England as united against India as they are 
today.’ Bapu said, ‘The people of England are always uni¬ 
ted on the question of India because to give up India is for 
them to embrace poverty. Their self-interest compels them 
to hang on to India.” 

‘‘12-7-’32; On seeing the various proposals which had 
come up before the Round Table Conference, Bapu said, 
‘Only if Samuel Hoare is convinced that the liberals have 
lost all sense of self-respect would he venture to put for¬ 
ward such proposals. In fact, there was nothing like 
negotiations or consultations at the Round Table Confe¬ 
rence. I could see that the Government members were 
having everything their own way. Even so, that scheme 
had much to commend itself to the liberals. I camiot see 
what there is in the modified scheme to satisfy the liberals. 
That is why I cannot see how they can do anything but 
reject it.’ 

Vallabhbhai asked, ‘What do you think the liberals will 

do?' 

Bapu said, ‘Their position is somewhat difficult. They 
cannot join hands with the Congress. How long will they 
be able to maintain aloofness?’ Vallabhbhai said, ‘You 
know them; that is why I am asking you.’ 

Bapu answered, ‘I know them, and that is why I am 
pointing out their difficulties.’ ” 

‘‘13-7-’32; It seems as if all important letters are 
withheld by the Government and only the useless ones are 
sent on to us. I wondered if this was done in order to irri¬ 
tate us. Bapu said, ‘It would be far better for us to take the 
more charitable view which Vallabhbhai has taken.’ 

Vallabhbhai’s interpretation was that the task must 
have been entrusted to some clerk who passed on to us 
straighta'way letters which appeared to be quite obviously 
innocent and kept back all others for his superior officers 
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to see and approve, I said it was very rarely that Vallabh- 
bhai was prepared to put a charitable interpretation on 
Government’s action. Bapu remarked, ‘This change must 
be due to the fact that he is now studying Sanskrit.’ ’’ 

“14-7-’32: A Khan from the Punjab had written, 
‘You do not understand politics. You might leave politics 
to men like the Aga Khan, Sastri and Sapru. What you 
should do is to retire to the Himalayas.’ Bapu wrote to him 
in his own handwriting, ‘Even after deep thinking in the 
solitude of the jail, T have been unable to modify my views.’ 
Vallabhbhai said, ‘Why do you reply to such an abusive 
letter in your own writing?’ Bapu replied, ‘Because I must.’ 
Vallabhbhai then enquired, ‘Is it because he has been 
abusing you? This is how you spoil people.’ 

Bapu said, ‘I do not think this practice of mine has 
done us any harm.’ ” 

“15-7-’32: Today’s newspapers had published Hoare’s 
second address which supplements the first and answers 
the objections of the liberals. Vallabhbhai enquired, ‘What 
do you think? He seems to have flattered the moderates a 
great deal.’ 

Bapu said, ‘This is of no particular importance. There 
is nothing in his speech except cleverness and I am very 
disappointed. I used to think that he was honest. In this 
speech he is no longer honest but is merely clever.’ 
Vallabhbhai said, ‘Why don't you write to him.’ 

Bapu: ‘I have often thought of writing to him.’ ” 
“22-7-’32: Vallabhbhai is making very good progress 
in Sanskrit. There is no end to his simplicity. He would 
ask, ‘Mahadev what does this vibhakti (case) mean and if 
*j«r; why not or ?' But today when he 

came to the couplets in the Mahabharata, on brahma- 
charya, he too for a moment was speechless. I said to Bapu, 
‘There must be no other language which is as musical as 
Sanskrit, and, I think, there must be hardly any literature 
in which so much has been written about brahmacharya’ 
Bapu: ‘I cannot say about the musical nature of the 
language. Possibly, Greek and Latin may have this quality, 
but I agree that probably literature in no other language is 
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as rich as the Sanskrit literature on the subjects of brahma- 
charya and of truth.' ” 

“23-7-’32; While going to bed Bapu said, ‘Vallabh- 
bhai, do you realize that we have been swallowing a bitter 
pill on the subject of these Gujarati letters?’ Vallabhbhai 
asked, ‘How do you make that out?’ 

Bapu: ‘They say that letters in English can be 
forwarded immediately, but there will be difficulty in 
regard to Gujarati letters. I think it is very insulting that 
they consider our men so unworthy of trust. Our Gujarati 
letters have to be translated, and only when British officers 
pass those letters can they be sent on to their destinations. 
That means that they have no one amongst themselves who 
knows sufficient Gujarati in whom they can place complete 
trust. This is really a serious matter and I think we ought 
to resist it. That merely means that we must tell them that 
we will not write letters on this condition.’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘That will not worry these people who 
are completely shameless. They will tell you if you don’t 
write, it does not harm them.’ 

Bapu said, ‘That does not matter.’ ” 

“24-7-’32: Discussion on the question of Gujarati 
letters continued today. Bapu asked Vallabhbhai again for 
his opinion. Vallabhbhai said, ‘I agree that it would be 
better to stop writing letters on this condition, but I am 
quite convinced also that that will not have any effect on 
the Government.' 

Bapu said, ‘I do not think we should worry about the 
effect, although I think that there will be some impression 
in the long run. I feel annoyed at their distrust of the 
Superintendent and the Jailor. They, however, have no 
self-respect, and so how can we help them?’ Bapu went on 
to say to Vallabhbhai, ‘You will learn in Sanskrit about the 
shreyas (the salutary) and the preyas (the pleasant): In 
this case the preyas suggests that we should continue to 
write letters, while the shreyas suggests that we should ■ 
forego writing letters in Gujarati.’ ” 

“25-7-’32: Sometimes Vallabhbhai's humour flashes 
out quick as an arrow. Major Mehta asked what we thought 
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would happen at Ottawa. Vallabhbhai immediately replied, 
'These people have gone to Ottawa quite unnecessarily, 
when they can do what they like here by means of ordi¬ 
nances. What is the point of going all the way to Ottawa?’ 
The poor Major was somewhat dumbfounded." 

'‘2-8-’32: Bapu asked this evening, ‘Is not today,. .’s 
(51st birthday?’ Vallabhbhai enquired, ‘Why do you ask? 
Do you want to write something to him?' Bapu said, ‘Of 
course. I write to congratulate others. What is his fault that 
I should not write to him?’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘If someone asks you and you write to 
him that is a different matter. Otherwise, since you are 
inside a jail, why must you write?’ Bapu said, ‘Why not? 
His writings are held in high esteem. As a writer he is of 
the first rank.’ Vallabhbhai remained quiet for a while and 
then said, ‘May be.’ Bapu queried, ‘What do you mean by 
‘‘may be"? He is.’ The Sardar then answered, ‘Well I don’t 
agree. Why should you encourage such a timid man by 
writing to him? When the country is all ablaze, how can 
he sit at home and write articles?’ Bapu then questioned, 
‘Are you suggesting that he is not rendering any service by 
writing articles?’ 

Vallabhbhai said, ‘Men of learning are rendering no 
service whatsoever by their writings. They make people 
excessively fond of reading and thus do harm. Reading can 
be a drug. What is the good of that learning and that 
writing which makes men less spirited rather than more 
spirited?’ Bapu asked, ‘Is it right to say that that is the 
effect of his writing? I have X’s life written by him. Would 
you say that reading that biography would make people 
useless and good-for-nothing?’ 

Vallabhbhai questioned, ‘Will people take a lesson 
from someone else’s life, written by him, or from his own 
character?' 

Bapu said, ‘What is wrong with his character? Do you 
know that sometime between 1916-17 Lord Willingdon had 
called a meeting in the Town Hall, Bombay, and appealed 
to everyone to help in the War effort? The Tilak Party then 
decided to move an amendment to the effect that only on 
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certain conditions would co-operation be forthcoming. If 
their amendment was not accepted, they were determined 
to leave the meeting. When this man got up to move that 
resolution, many people tried to shout him down, but he 
stood his ground and only left the meeting after he had 
said whatever he had to say.’ 

Vallabhbhai said, ‘He does know how to dramatize 
himself.' 

Bapu asked, ‘What then do you want of him?' 

Vallabhbhai replied, ‘He must make some sacrifice.’ 

Bapu: ‘Do you think that only by going to jail can a 
man be said to have made adequate sacrifice?’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘That is not what I mean. I know him 
and you do not know him. He belongs to the category that 
would sacrifice the minimum possible in order to gain the 
maximum possible advantage.’ 

Bapu agreed: ‘Yes. That is his philosophy.’ 

Vallabhbhai continued, ‘Of course it is. And who can 
respect such a philosophy? The minimum possible sacrifice 
on his part; even when thousands of people sacrifice their 
everything he is ready to accept the maximum gain for 
himself!' 

Bapu said, ‘All right, I will tell him all this.’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘T am quite prepared to tell him all this 
to his face, and, indeed, I have done so. Once there was a 
meeting when they said he was about to retire. T asked, 
‘What right has he to retire? Why did he enter public life? 
No one who undertakes to serve the people has any right 
to retire.’ ’ 

Bapu; ‘Can we blame him for that? He would still have 
been working, but, unfortunately for him, I turned up on 
the scene and all his plans were upset. Is it then surprising 
if he has no confidence or faith in my way of work, and 
wishes to stand aside and even to retire if necessary?’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘Very well; you write to him, After all 
your motto is; ^ \* ’ 

"■Tell the truth but tell it In a pleasant manner. 
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Bapu: ‘Mahadev, did he (Sardar) learn this phrase 
recently?' 

I said, ‘Yes Bapu, and from tomorrow he is going 
to read the Gita, and once that happens, he will put before 
you such original interpretations that all I can say is 
heaven help us all.’ 

While going to bed I asked Vallabhbhai if he was 
ready to begin the study of the Gita on the following day. 
He immediately replied with another Sanskrit quotation 
afnl srt qfe ^ ^ »TTfw * 

The other day when I criticized the Superintendent in 
regard to a certain matter, Vallabhbhai promptly remarked, 
and now instead of using the word ‘thank you’ 
he keeps saying, \ ” 

*‘14-8-’.'32: ’This morning Bapu asked me if I noticed 
any improvement in Vallabhbhai’s Sanskrit pronunciation. 
I said, ‘ Of course. He now knows when he has pronounced 
a word incorrectly. The fact of the matter is that he likes 
studying Sanskrit. So far it would seem he has never had 
time to be a student. Now he is like a child with a new toy. 
He feels as if the gates of paradise had opened for him 
(?9«farc«WT®Rrf(). He is, therefore, making incredibly rapid 
progress.’ feapu said: 'Naturally, that is the true key to all 
study. Sanskrit may be said to be deeply ingrained 
in us. The whole atmosphere is impregnated with it and, 
perhaps, that is why one instinctively adopts this attitude 
when studying it. Indeed, whenever you try to master a 
language thoroughly that should be your approach to it.’ 

"19-8-'32: Today Sapi'u’s opinion was received regard¬ 
ing the Communal Award. He seems to think this to be a 
matter of minor importance compared to the question of 
constitution. To him, the British attitude in giving the 
award appears to be honest and without any ulterior 
motive. Bapu commented: ‘Sapru’s approach is the oppo- 
,site of Moonje’s. To Moonje the constitution is a matter of 
indifference if his demands on the communal question ai’e 
granted, whereas Sapru would be indifferent to the conimu- 

*Do it now or afterwards: It is you who have to do it. 

tit dous not become vou. 
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nal question if he gets his constitution.’ Only Vallabhbhai 
is unhappy. He says, ‘I have always felt that the liberals 
would behave in liis way. One can never say what they 
will do. They claim to have the monopoly of wisdom. They 
see in the British attitude complete honesty whereas no 
one else in this country is satisfied on this point. There is 
this reason for it. They wish to regain their lost prestige, 
for if they fail there will be no room for them on the Indian 
political scene.’ I said, 'They are certain to join the Govern¬ 
ment in adversely criticizing Bapu’s decision to fast.’ 
Vallabhbhai said, ‘But what can we do about it? Bapu’s 
methods are so awkward. It would have been better had he 
discussed this step with somebody like Sastri before he 
announced it. Who would have thought that Bapu would 
take such a step? I doubt if anyone in the whole country 
would have expected such a move on his part.’ 

“20-8-’32; Both Vallabhbhai and I felt that the news 
of Bapu’s impending fast should be passed on to people out¬ 
side by some means or the other. But Bapu had 
promised that he would not let this news go out. How could 
we betray him? Vallabhbhai was very much worried." 

“21-8-’32: This morning we again discussed the 
Communal Award, and, in particular, the opinions express¬ 
ed by Jayakar, Sapru and Chintamani. Bapu stated, *It 
looks as if Jayakar might part company with Sapru on this 
issue.’ 

Vallabhbhai replied, ‘ That is too much to hope.' 

Bapu then said, ‘It is a reasonable possibility, as 
Jayakar’s views differed from Sapru’s on this subject even 
when they were in England.’ 

Vallabhbhai: 'Chintamani has certainly done well on 
this occasion.’ 

Bapu: 'That is because Chintamani is an Indian in 
his outlook whereas Sapru’s mental approach is entirely 
Western. Chintamani understands that the constitution is 
vitally affected by the Communal Award, whereas SaprU 
thinks that once the constitution is obtained all these 
matters will settle themselvKi_' 

r questioned, ‘Why is Malaviyaji quiet?’ 
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Bapu; ‘There is nothing for Malaviyaji to say. He 
must be thinking now about the next step and he has no 
idea of my views on the subject. He must, therefore, be 
confused.’ 

Vallabhbhai; ‘That, of course, is the real trouble in 
working with you. You never let us laiow right till the end 
how your mind i.s working with the i-c.sulL that the position 
of your colleagues and ct)mpanions becomes extremely 
awWard. That is our main quarrel with you. All of us fed 
that you put us in embarrassing situations such as none of 
us could even imagine in our wildest dreams.’ 

Bapu said, ‘Then what should I do about it?’ 

Vallabhbhai; ‘There will be people who will say to 
us, “You wore with Bapu. You could have told us about 
this decision of his. You could have sent us a message with 
Dahyabhai who comes to see you every week.” ’ 

Bapu: 'How can we do that? No, Vallabhbhai there 
is no advantage in anybody knowing about tliis too soon. 
It would ruin everything. It is far better that this should 
come upon everybody suddenly.... Both of you are aware 
of my decision, and, of course, you will be held responsible 
since you are both with me. But, ultimately, it is only my 
responsibility. I have done what I felt to be right. As this 
is such a matter, it does not call for anyone’s concurrence.’ ” 

“23-8-’32: Bapu asked if we had any doubts about his 
impending fast. 

Vallabhbhai: ‘Everything will be clear after the 
event. Today many things are not clear to us. In any case, 
is there anything to be gained by arguing with you? What- 
ever was to happen, has happened. If you had taken my 
advice there would have been no question of a Communal 
Award. You wrote that letter and therefore they came to 
this decision. It seems to me that they (the English) would 
feel greatly relieved if somehow or other you were to dis¬ 
appear!' 

* ♦ ♦ 

Sometimes when it rains at night it is rather difficult to 
carry the cot into the verandah. Bapu, therefore, asked the 
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Major for a lighter cot. The Major said, ‘Certainly, if you 
have no objection to a coir charpoy.’ Bapu; ‘That will do.’ 
The Major then said, ‘If you like I can replace the coir with 
cotton tape.’ 

In the evening when the cot arrived, Bapu told us: 
‘There is no necessity for a cotton tape in place of the coir. 
Please make my bed on the cot as it is.’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘What, how can you sleep on that? Are 
there not enough coir threads in the mattress, that you 
want to sleep on the coir cot?’ 

Bapu: 'Please see how clean we can keep this cot.’ 

Vallabhbhai; 'You really are a strange person. All we 
have to do is to place four coconuts one at each corner. We 
cannot have anything to do with such an inauspicious cot.* 
Tomorrow I shall have the cotton tape fixed.’ 

Bapu: ‘No Vallabhbhai, the cotton tape will collect 
dust and cannot be washed. On the other hand, you can 
wash this by pouring water on it.’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘If you give the cotton tape to the dhobi 
today, it will come back properly washed tomorrow.’ 

Bapu: ‘You can wash this coir just as it stands.’ 

I: ‘Yes, Bapu, we can do so. If we pour hot water on 
it, it will destroy all bugs,’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘Now you also have given your opinion. 
Do you realize that a coir cot will be full of bugs?’ 

Bapu: ‘Well I am going to sleep on this. You may not 
care to use such a cot, but I remember that in my childhood 
this was the sort of cot which we used. My molber used to 
rub ginger on it.' 

I: ‘I do not understand the object of that.’ 

Bapu; ‘When you want to make ginger pickles, 
instead of cleaning the ginger with a knife, if you rub it 
on coir threads, all the skin will peel off easily.’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘In exactly the same way the skin that 
you have on your handful of bones will peel off. 'That is .the 
reason why I am asking that cotton tape should replace 
coir.’ 

*The Sardar wants to suggest that the new cot Is very much like 
the frame used to carry dead bodies to the burning eround. 
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Bapu; ‘But do you not realize that for this cot the 
tape is almost as if an old woman were dressing herself 
up in all her fineries! Only coir would be appropriate, 
The other advantage is that you can wash it by merely 
pouring water on it, Is that not a very great advantage? 
Moreover the coir will not rot easily.* 

Vallabhbhai: ‘Very well, I don’t mind if you won’t 
listen to me.’ 

Bapu had the cot brought down from the verandah. 
After it was brought down, Vallabhbhai queried, 'What 
will you do if it rains?’ Bapu replied, ‘We will take it back 
to the verandah.’ Vallabhbhai remarked, 'fnfJ i-^acrf ^ 
and Bapu said, ‘I knew you would ask this queslion in 
order to make use of this quotation.’ ” 

"28-8-’32: In every letter that he writes Bapu refers 
with praise to Vallabhbhai’s envelopes and his Sanskrit 
study. Ye.sterday while writing to Kaka Saheb he said, 
‘Vallabhbhai’s study is proceeding at a wonderfully fast 
pace.’ Similarly, writing to Pyarelal he remarked, ‘Vallabh¬ 
bhai is running with the speed of an Arab horse as far as 
his study of Sanskrit is concerned, and hardly puts down 
the book. I had not expected this. As regards envelope¬ 
making I doubt if anyone can equal his speed. He makes 
them without any kind of measurement. With only the 
naked eye he makes his estimates, and all his envelopes 
come out absolutely equal in size. And yet he does not 
appear to spend much time over it. What astonishes me is 
the method with which he works. Whatever has to he done 
he does immediately. Now that he has taken to spinning he 
observes the spinning times strictly and punctually and his 
daily output increases. Hardly ever does he forget any¬ 
thing with which he is entrusted, and where there is so 
much method there can hardly ever be anything like rush 
or confusion,' ” 

“4-9-’32; Today Bapu and Vallabhbhai completed 
eight months in the jail. Bapu said, 'Mahadev has comple¬ 
ted seven,’ whereupon Vallabhbhai commented, 'Yes, but 


•What can be more painful than that? 
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> Our term is (unlimited), while 

his is the reverse. 

m Ik « 

There was a complaint that X’s letters from Rangoon 
were all dictated by Y. Bapu however did not place any 
reliance on this complaint as the letters appeared to be 
perfectly genuine. But Y himself sent a telegram 
stating that all the letters had been drafted by him. 
Bapu thereupon sent a copy of this telegram to X together 
with a note, saying: ‘It would seem that all your letters 
to us were not your own but someone else’s. Them 
value, therefore, is very much less. Again, you have 
kept this matter secret. Now your best course would 
be to implement the various promises you made in 
these letters.’ Vallabhbhai said, ‘,Why are you sending 
him the copy of the telegram? Ask him if there is 
any truth in the complaint which you have received? That 
would bring out the truth.’ Bapu did not like this sugges¬ 
tion, as it savoured of violence. ‘If I give a man an opportu¬ 
nity to speak falsehood and thus make him speak falsehood, 
it is tantamount to violence. It is far kinder to teU him what 
we know so that he realizes that there would be no pomt 
in uttering further falsehood. That would also make the 
right impression on his conscience.’ This little incident 
brings out very clearly the difference in the mental out¬ 
looks of Bapu and Vallabhbhai." 

‘‘6-9-’32: Today, at the time of evening prayer, there 
was a good deal of discussion. Bapu said to Vallabhbhai, ‘In 
the morning, you were joking, but I would like you really 
to ask me any question you wish to (regarding the fast).' 

Vallabhbhai; ‘What do you think will be the reaction 
of the British?’ 

Bapu: ‘I still think that they will release me on the 
19th or just before that. It would be the height of unreason¬ 
ableness on their part to let me fast inside the jail and 
claim shelter behind the plea that they cannot help it if a 
prisoner does what he should not. I do not say that they 
would not do that. But I think that they would not consider 

S.P.-8 
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that as expedient, and the British are the sort of people 
who do not go beyond what expediency calls for.’ 

Vallabhbhai; "■[’hen what will you do?’ 

Bapu: ‘I cannot begin the fast on the 20th.’ 

Vallabhbhai: 'Could you not give longer notice to the 
people and to the Government?' 

Bapu: ‘Yes. That depends on what I am allowed to 
do after 1 am released. I cannot picture to myself what the 
conditions imtside are. 1 do not at the moment even know 
what sort of a letter I will draft. But what I have to say 
will be addressed to the Hindu society, to the Harijans, to 
the Govermnent, to the Muslhns,—^to all the people of this 
countjy. The Hindus will have to hold meetings all ovei* 
India jointly with the Harijans and reject this award. The 
Government has done this as a Christian Government. 
Thoi'cfore, we can only tell the Government and the Chris¬ 
tians that they are not entitled to do this. Let our own 
Government come. Then you may try and influence the 
Harijans in any way you like. But today you must not 
divide us, I can only repeat what T had said to the Muslims 
in England. T would explain to the Hindus that with this 
award the only alternative for Harijans is either to become 
Muslims or Christians.' 

Vallabhbhai: ‘But are there any Muslims who will 
listen to you?’ 

Bapu: ‘Well, it does not matter even if there is not a 
single Muslim to hear mo. We must nevertheless hope that 
they will wake up to reality. The basis of Satyagraha is to 
be found in faith in human nature. It consists in the faith 
that it is possible to change the most wicked of men. There- 
foj'o, some Muslims are hound to come forward who will 
say that they cannot tolerate that this should happen.’ ” 

“7-9-’32; Bapu commented: ‘Our stand is not that we 
must keep away from the new constitution but rather that 
if by working it we can definitely move forward towards 
our objective we should certainly co-operate. Everything 
depends upon the nature of this constitution. If it converts 
the Congress into a small minority, whether the Britishers 
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like it or not, we shall have no alternative to civil 
disobedience.’ 

Vallabhbhai said, ‘That is my view also. Government 
servants are harassing the peasants to such an extent that 
the only way we can give protection to them is by parti¬ 
cipating in the Government. Obviously, however, there 
would be no point in forming a Government if it cannot be 
an effective Government. Government servants carry cer¬ 
tain guarantees and it may not be possible to reduce their 
salaries. Again it may not be possible to raise new taxes. If 
we cannot do this what is the good of accepting such 
a responsibility?’ ” 

"2-]0-’32: During Bapu’s fast Vallabhbhai’s sense of 
humour had appeared to have dried up. Now it blossomed 
forth again. For giving a sponge bath to Bapu a large num¬ 
ber of towels were taken out from his cupboard. Referring 
to this Bapu said, ‘I should like to have an account of these.’ 
Vallabhbhai said, ‘Why should I give you any account? We 
had thought that we had lost you. We did not know that 
you were coming back to ask us to account for everjrthing.’ 
Turning to Ba, ‘Look at this, Ba, is he not tyrannical? He 
made Malaviyaji put on IQiaddar, he made Malaviyaji 
touch untouchables, he brought him to jail, he took him to 
England and he won’t rest satisfied until he has made him 
also eat with untouchables and has married his relations to 
untouchables.’ 

I drew Bapu’s attention to the bell which had been 
ringing for sometime in the jail. Vallabhbhai said, ‘How 
nice it would be if we could hear equally clearly the 
reverberations of the fast!’ ” 

“14-10-’32; The Viceroy’s plane, flying over our 
camp, landed in our neighbourhood. Bapu said, ‘How 
arrogant these people are! Thousands of rupees are wasted 
on attending one race meeting.’ Vallabhbhai said, ‘By 
coming here he wants to lay emphasis bn the fact that he is 

the ruler and that Gandhi is only a prisoner.’ ” 

* * « 

“21-10-’32i: During the fast we had.been given, cer¬ 
tain pieces of furniture. These were removed one by one 
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after the fast was over. The last item to go was a large table 
and a chair. Vallabhbhai suggested to the Jailor that the 
table must be left behind, but the Jailor refused saying that 
it was wanted in his office. The chair too was removed. 
Neither Vallabhbhai nor I liked losing the chair. 

Bapu; ‘They probably want to sell the chair. That is 
why they have taken it away.’ 

I: ‘They should have at least had the politeness to 
ask whether you still needed it.' 

Bapu: ‘In fact we should have had the courtesy to 
send it back before they had to send for it. How much better 
it was that before we were asked we let Ba go back. Simi¬ 
larly, it was right that we ourselves returned to this yard 
before he thought of telling us to do so.' 

Vallabhbhai: ‘You see good in everybody. Indeed, 
you see good where there is no good. These people are com¬ 
pletely obtuse. Who was going to question them if they had 
said that these few things are required here? If they are 
anxious to sell them they could have debited these things 
to your account and shown them as having been sold. But 
this is entirely rude conduct’ 

Bapu: ‘They did not intend to show any discourtesy. 
It is possible that the Superintendent does not even know 
that these things have been taken back.’ 

Vallabhbhai; 'He is certain to know. How can they 
take anything away without asking him?’ 

Bapu: ‘No Vallabhbhai, you must not take this ill. 
Have you not learnt in the sixth chapter of the Gita— 
***• 

Vallabhbhai: ‘That is of course true. But the soul is 
also its own enemy.’ 

Bapu burst out laughing and said, ‘I see you know this. 
When did you learn this particular verse? You have not 
read it,’ 

I: ‘We read it yesterday and this was his last 
Stanza.' ” 

♦The latter part of this verse la; ftaum; The full 

verse means, ‘Atman (Self) alone Is the friend of self, and Self alone 

Is splf*" fn 
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“22-10-’32; In the morning Bapu commented; ‘It is 
not right that you should alone devote 45 minutes of your 
time in peeling fruit to get them ready for me. Bring them 
here and let us three share the work. It would then be all 
over in 15 minutes.’ 

I: ‘It would certainly save my time but will you he 
able to work for so long.' 

Bapu: ‘No. Why should we consider any work to be 
so difficult? I would save many hours if I stopped going to 
the W.C., stopped walking, and stopped doing so many 
other things.... I keep blaming others but I am no better 
than they.’* 

I: ‘Why do you then say that I am wasting my time? 
Is it not better that instead of spending the whole of my 
day reading and writing I do this work?’ 

Vallabhbhai intervened remarking, Tou will not be 
able to cope with him (Gandhiji) in any oral contest. Does 
he ever listen to anybody?’ 

Bapu; ‘Vallabhbhai, my experience is that you have 
a longer tongue than mine.’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘What then? Here, we sit together and 
eat together. It is also where we prepare fruit for eating. 
We may spill water here, and there will be flies.’ 

Bapu; ‘Mirabehn has only one room which she has 
to use as a kitchen, as a bedroom, as a study and as 
a drawing room.’ 

Vallabhbhai; ‘That of course is also the case of those 
whose whole house consists of one room. But here when we 
have some small space, why should we not use it?’ 

Bapu: ‘Let us reproduce to some slight extent the 
conditions in which the poor live. In Africa while trying 
out the experiment of living simply, I used to live in one 
room which served as my kitchen, as my drawing room, as 
my washing place, as a place for the cleaning of utensils, 
and as my bedroom. Nevertheless, nobody was ever able 
to say that it was not spotlessly clean.’ ” 

“30-10-32: While we had our supper in the evening 
Bapu unexpectedly came across a sentence in a book on 
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Mahavii'* which gave support to whatever he had done and 
intended doing. I could not help remarking: ‘It has cer¬ 
tainly turned up at the right moment.’ Bapu shook his head 
with a gesture indicating both his surprise and satisfaction. 
Vallabhbhai said, ‘He is always looking for support for his 
ideas. Pointing out to us both with his finger Bapu said, 
‘That is for you also.’ At this Vallabhbhai remarked, ‘With 
Jains to give up their bodily life is to do no more than 
comply with one of their religious precepts. You try to see 
if you can persuade the orthodox Hindus of its soundness.’ ” 

“l-ll-’32: Vallabhbhai was very angry tonight. He 
said to Bapu, ‘You must give adequate notice of your fast.t 
Four days’ notice is not enough. You are being unfair 
to both the people as well as the Government, and we shall 
find it difficult to justify your conduct to others, People will 
say that you have just finished one fast and now you start 
upon another. The letter which you have written is intelli¬ 
gible only to yourself. How cair the Gover n ment under¬ 
stand your philosophy of civil disobedience? And if the 
Government does not understand it, they are not bound to 
seek clarification from you. You seem to behave as though 
the Britishers were your subordinates.’ Vallabhbhai’s point 
was that a notice of at least ten days should have been 
given. 

Bapu replied quietly and smilingly: ‘Why did you not 
raise all these objections when I wrote my first letter? I 
would have done what you want me to do if you had told 
me then, I would have expanded my letter. I would have 
done anything. But now I think that these people have 
already had seven days' notice. To give them four more 
days ^ould, therefore, be sufficient. To give ten days would 


♦The celebrated 24th tirthanJcar (Saint) of the Jain religion, who 
lived in the sixth century B.C. 

ton the 25th of October, 1082 Bapu had stated that from first of 
November he would take C class food for aa long as his body would 
permit It in order to secure the right (a) to see anyoiw who wanted 
to see Iiim on Havijan work and (b) to see that the letters written by 
him were published by the recipients. An agreement was reached on 
that verv dav. 
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be indicative of our weakness. They too might weaken and 
put off whatever they may have decided to do.’ ” 

'‘4-ll-’32: Bapu mentioned today the possibility of 
undertaking another fast and then himself remarked, 
‘There is one objection to this. The Government would put 
on it the interpretation that tliis man wants somehow or 
other to get out of the jail.’ 

1 agreed: ‘That is a valid objection.’ 

Bapu inquired: ‘Vallabhbhai, what do you think?’ 

Vallabhbhai remarked in a somewhat irritated man¬ 
ner, ‘I wish you would let people have some peace. Let 
those who have gathered there do what their wisdom tells 
them to do. Why do you want to hold a pistol again to their 
head and worry them? Other people will also feel that this 
man has nothmg to do and he keeps on talking of fasting 
in season and out of season. To suggest, however, that this- 
is only an excuse for getting out is a very different matter.’ 

Bapu said with a smile, ‘Would you agree to the kind 
of fast which Mahadev commends?’ 

Vallabhbhai said, ‘No. Of no kind whatsoever.’ 

Bapu: ‘Then I take it that the President Saheb is 
definitely opposed.’ 

Vallabhbhai said, ‘Yes. You had really asked this ques¬ 
tion to test us. If I had said, "No”, you would have said, 
“Yes”, and if I had said, “Yes”, you would have said, “No". 
That is very characteristic of you.’ 

Bapu: ‘0, then I suppose I must now fast.’ 

Vallabhbhai smiled and replied, ‘If you want to fast, 
why don’t you fast against all these people who are going 
to take part in this Round Table Conference?’ 

Bapu said, ‘That you must do. I give you permission,’ 

Vallabhbhai said, ‘Why should I fast? If I fast people 
will let me die. All these people are your friends and they 
might listen. Let us, however, drop this matter. They have 
already gone there and are hardly likely to return. There is 
however one point I should like to make. Our people appear 
now to have lost heart. Let us all three of us fast against 
that’ 

Bapu said, ‘You are absolutely right. This, howeveri. 
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is not the right time for such a fast. It may come later but 
I am quite clear that is not so at the present moment.’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘If you permit me I am quite willing to 
fast all by myself for this purpose.’" 

“13-ll-’32: Bapu dictated a strong reply to Lord 
Sankey's appeal. Vallabhbhai said, ‘I lilce your reply.’ Bapu 
said, ‘Naturally, if a reply is blunt and forthright you are 
sure to like it. Is that not so?’ ” 

“24-11-’32: Bapu dictated Ictto-s till late at night. 
Vallabhbhai has now assumed the duties of a secretary and 
is assisting in going through a large heap of letters. This is 
the kind of work which he likes and it gives him an 
opportunity for making his caustic and humorous remarks. 
One correspondent had written that he did not like his wife 
who was ugly, Vallabhbhai immediately advised Bapu to tell 
him to blind himself and Ihei'eafter live happily with his 
wife, for then he would not have to look at her ugliness. 
Another correspondent, who was desirous of marrying 
again, said that he was under obligation to a man who had 
three daughters all of whom were unmarried. In his 
community there was a shortage of young men and so the 
father had been pressing him to marry one of his 
daughters. Vallabhbhai’s suggestion was that the best 
course for him would be to marry all the three girls! 

Today, there was an open letter from a correspondent 
who had signed himself as ‘one who had the misfortune of 
living in your (Bapu’s) age.’ Bapu: ‘Tell me, what sort of 
reply should I send him?’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘Tell him to poison himself.' Bapu: ‘ I 
cannot say that, but would it not be better to suggest that 
he should poison me instead?’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘I am afraid that would not help him. If 
he poisons you and you die he would be sentenced to death 
and he too will have to go. Then he would have to take his 
chance of re-birth along with you. It is much better if he 
poisons himself.’ ” 

“14-12-’32: Devadas once asked me, ‘If we, i.e., Bapu, 
Ba, Vallabhbhai, you and I were asked to vote on the sub¬ 
ject of temple entry, would any of us be really eligible?’ 
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Bapu said, 'All of us would be eligible except Vallabh- 
bhai.’ 

Vallabhbhai remarked, ‘No, on the other hand, I would 
be the only one who would have such a claim, for I have 
gone to many temples. You, perhaps, base your claim on 
the fact that you have made it a practice to come to a 
temple such as this jail and 5^ou would send others also to 
similar temples!’" 

“25-12-’32: Today we received the news that the 
Government had announced that the Bardoli Ashram 
buildings were for sale. Vallabhbhai said, Tt would be a 
good thing if they are sold. When we assume Government, 
these buildings will anyhow be returned to us. Until then, 
have we not taken possession of their properties (i.e. the 
jails) instead.’ ” 

“30-12-’32: In Madras, Indian Christians—converted 
from amongst caste Hindus—continue to treat those Chris¬ 
tians—converted from amongst untouchables—as untouch¬ 
ables. Barriers are created even in churches to keep the 
two apart. Some Christians warned the Bishop of Madras 
that they would fast unto death unless the church agreed 
to remove restrictions of this nature. Bapu was very 
amused. 

Vallabhbhai’s comment was: ‘Why do they not just 
remove the barriers that have been created in the churches 
instead of fasting?’ 

Bapu replied, ‘I suppose you would regard such an 
action as non-violent?’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘I am not suggesting that these barriers 
should be removed in order to strike anyone? But what is 
the objection to removing and discarding them?’ ’’ 

“3-1-’33: Vallabhbhai rarely gives up a point once his 
mind is set upon it. Today, during conversation in the 
evening, he stated that a retired judge should not take part 
in politics. 

Bapu: ‘Why not? Judges are distinguishable from all 
other Government servants.' 

Vallabhbhai: ‘Give me an instance of a retired judge 
who has hitherto taken part in politics.’ 
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The expression. “I'etired judge” was being used by him 
in the sense of a pensioner. 

I said: ‘Does not Dutt’s case offer a better example of 
the point at issue?’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘I do not know anything about Dutt,’ 
We all burst out laughing, Vallabhbhai continued: 'That 
may have been possible in tliose days. Today, could a judge 
who retires on pension be elected President of the 
Congress?’ 

The discussion was becoming rather heated. Someone 
referred to the Major (Superintendent of the Jail) who had 
directed that visitors should not be allowed to carry news¬ 
papers inside the Jail, and was genonlly reluctant to give 
even reasonable facilities. Bapu said, ‘We must admit that 
his difficulties have greatly increased.’ Again Vallabhbhai 
spoke angrily, ‘What is the good of saying that his diffi¬ 
culties have increased? Instead of just can’ying out the 
orders of the Government of India literally, they talk of 
their difficulties having increased. Why do they not realize 
that the Government must have had some reason for 
giving such facilities?’ Wishing to soothe Vallabhbhai, 
Bapu remarked, ‘Vallabhbhai, it loolc.s as if winter has defi¬ 
nitely departed. Today it was just as warm as when we 
entered the Jail. During the afternoon one feels definitely 
uncomfortable!’ ” 

'‘7-l-’33: Talking to Bapu, Thakkar Bapa remarked, 
‘I do not suppose you are going to remain here very much 
longer,’ Bapu replied, ‘At least five years.' Narahari 
enquired later with some concern if Bapu really believed 
that he would be kept imprisoned for as long as five years. 
Vallabhbhai c'ommented drily, ‘WTiy does he worry? Does 
this not make it quite definite that he will live up to the age 
of 69 or 70? So why worry?’ 

* # ♦ 

Describing Vallabhbhai’s agility and quickness in 
doing things Bapu wrote, ‘He works with astonishing 
speed. When we see liim peeling pomegranate or extracting 
juice from it, we get the impression that he is working very 
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slowJy, but in actxial fact the progress he makes is 
surprising.’ ” 

“12-l-’33: Last evening Vallabhbhai once again burst 
out with a grouse against Bapu. ‘You keep putting forward 
proposals so frequently without ever consulting your col¬ 
leagues that they cannot but be puzzled. At times, this 
habit of yours makes their position extremely awkward. 
You made public your suggestion for the settlement of the 
temple entry problem without breathing a word to Rajaji. 
This has had several consequences. The Harijans are 
opposed to it; so are the Justice Party people, while the 
sanatanists or the orthodox people are completely indifle- 
rent. Why do you make things difficult for those who are 
doing their work? You really must give up this distressing 
habit.’ 

Bapu; 'Do jmu think I behave in ' this way deli¬ 
berately? What should I do? I do not think that this was a 
matter about which I should have consulted Rajaji. You 
may certainly ask why I do not feel that such a consulta¬ 
tion was necessary. But what reply can I give? There is no 
remedy for my nature. What if my colleagues leave me? 
Whether I received others’ support in this matter or not, 
since I felt that this was a matter which called for a public 
pronouncement, how could I act otherwise?’ 

I: ‘I agree. No other step is possible for one of your 
temperament. When a problem is under discussion, it is 
inevitable that you should suggest a solution if one exists 
or occurs to you. It is impossible under such circumstances 
to consult Vallabhbhai or Rajaji.’ 

Bapu: ‘That is so. If anyone is to blame for it, it is 
I and my temperament. Unfortunately, it is too late now 
for me to alter that.’ 

I: ‘This recalls to my mind what happened when you 
were having your talks with Irwin. On two occasions at, 
least, you accepted propositions which you knew would not 
please Vallabhbhai or Jawaharlal, and yet you had not 
consulted either beforehand.’ 

Bapu: ‘That is correct. I am a democrat by nature. I 
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have, from time to time, to put before the public a number 
of things m different ways in order to wiii their support.’ 

This is the substance of a conversation which lasted 
over an hour and a half!” 

‘‘16-l-’33: Here is another instance of Vallatahbhai’s 
sense of humour: ‘Every few days Bapu must send some 
complaint or other to the Government. I suppose he does 
this lest they might begin to think that he is a spent 
force,’ ” 

‘'23-l-’33: This evening, while discussing with 
Vallabhbhai the Viceroy’s resolution, Bapu decided upon 
his attitude towards it. Tf this bill (The Temple Entry 
Bill), is passed,’ he said, 'we shall have got everything.’ 

I remarked: ‘As this is only a prohibitory bill, it will 
not lead to the opening of temples.’ Bapu; ‘Let them keep 
them shut. I would be happy if all temples are closed down 
for that reason.’ 

I; ‘Then there would be conflicts at the closed gates.' 

Bapu; ‘That is possible, particularly if we have to 
deal with Ambedkar’s men; as for the orthodox Hindus, 
they will appreciate our point of view, if we are determined 
enough. ‘But,’ turning to Vallabhbhai, Bapu asked, ‘even 
in such an instance, would you consider it wrong for me to 
give a decision or an award, as it were, without first 
consulting Rajaji?' 

Vallabhbhai replied: ‘No. How can you avoid coming 
to a decision? It would be enough if the matter were 
discussed only amongst ourselves.’ 

Bapu: ‘I was merely putting a hypothetical question 
as to what we should do in such a contingency.' 

Vallabhbhai; ‘You should state your opinion. As 
Rajaji is not here, how can he be consulted? You must 
make up your mind on your own.' ” 

‘‘31-l-'33: There was quite a spirited discussion with 
Vallabhbhai, both at night and in the morning, on the 
suitability of the ‘Gallup’ method for ascertaining what 
view on a given subject had the popular support at a given 
time. Vallabhbhai was of the opinion that Rajaji should be 
kept out of the matter. In North India, where no one would 
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pay any heed to what he said, people might even ridicule 
him, and even misrepresent his motives etc. It would be far 
better, therefore, for Rajaji to remain in Madras, and there 
take on this very work of getting temples opened and, if 
need be, of even initiating civil resistance for that purpose. 

Bapu: ‘I am increasingly doubtful if the people are in 
fact with us on this issue.' 

Vallabhbhai: ‘We have had no opportunity of ascer¬ 
taining this. Unless we tell people what is sought to be 
proved, asking people merely to vote has no meaning, and 
therefore no valid conclusion can be drawn on the basis of 
such votes. The snnatanists would have no difficulty in 
procuring signatures of people to indicate their support for 
the orthodox standpoint, and claim on the strength of 
those signatures, that they command a majority!' ” 

‘‘10-2-’33: Apropos of Appa Saheb Patwardhan, Bapu 
remarked that he might have to undertake a fast if things 
are not put right within twenty-four hours. Vallabhbhai 
was very angry, ‘There is really no point in your under¬ 
taking fasts so frequently. There are thousands in jail 
today, and for you to undertake a fast because of some 
grievance of Appa Saheb’s, however genuine, would be to 
detract from the importance of your fasts. They will cease 
to carry weight either with the people or with the Govern¬ 
ment. By all means, write to the Government and ask for 
further information; warn them that if you do not get a 
reply, you will undertake a fast. But it does not seem to me 
right to give a short notice of only twenty-four hours.’ Bapu 
listened to Vallabhbhai carefully and then said, ‘We should 
not be affected by what people might or might not think. 
Anyhow, let us resume our discussion in the morning, by 
which time my mind will have become clearer on the 
subject.’ ” 

"12-2-’33: This morning Bapu started asking ques¬ 
tions regarding Nila, After hearing the entire story from 
Kodandarao, he said: ‘What an extraordinary thing is Hindu 
religion? Here, for instance, we have this woman who has 
become a Hindu who, if this story is true, is, surely, the very 
image of hypocrisy and whose sole object appears to be to 
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draw towards herself Hindu 3 ’^oungsters. I'heii we have 
Malavij'aji at the other extreme, the very epitome of al] 
that is good in Hindu religion. A third facet is presented by 
Dr Amhedkar. And finally there is Rajaji who cannot stop 
talking about niy fast.’ 

While we were discussing Bapu’s fast, Vallabhbhai 
came in. lie was told of the four pillars of Hindu religion. 
Vallabhbhai’s lighter touch came to the fore and he 
remarked, ‘Hindu religion is like the ocean. Why talk of 
only four pillars? There are others also. Meharbaba can 
also be called a Hindu, not to speak of ITpasani klaharaj and 
the Purushottam Bhagwan of Bhadran village.’ 

* « « 

Bapu was unable to please either the orthodox people 
or the followers of Amhedkar. I, thc'vefore, remarked that 
we would be crushed between the upper and the nether 
stones of the orthodox Hindus and the followers of 
Amhedkar, 

Vallabhbhai: ‘You need talk of such a possibility only 
if you allow yourself to come between two stones. I keep 
telling you not to get yourself placed in such position. Let 
the two parties quarrel among themselves.’" 

"16-2-’.')3: We have received a long telegram from 
Malaviyaji. We had already received a letter from him. 
There was also a letter from the Viceroy to the effect that 
It would he necessary to circulate the hill to tlie public. 
Bapu immediately dictated an article for the Harijan enti¬ 
tled, Agreeing to Differ and released the entire corres¬ 
pondence for publication. The matter was discussed 
amongst ourselves in the evening. Vallabhbhai was so irri¬ 
tated and excited during the discussion that Bapu remark¬ 
ed: ‘We are not quarrelling amongst ourselves and yet you 
are talking at the top of your voice. If ajiyone overhears, 
He might get the impression that we are quarrelling. Why 
not speak softly? That will make discussion easier. 
Malaviyaji had ^ated in his telegram that there was no 
question of legislation to ensure the Harijans the right to 
enter temples for worship but only to ensure them the right 
to use wells.' Vallabhbhai: ‘That is right,’ Bapu: ‘No. 
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The resolution of the 26th deals only with the legal 
acceptance of these rights whereas we have been asking 
for the legal abolition of untouchability. Moreover, the 
resolution of the 30th dealt only with the immediate 
opening of the temples to the Harijans and that with 
persuasion. Now law is not persuasion and if our persua¬ 
sion fails what do we do?’ 

Vallabhbhai, however, persisted: ‘Against so much 
opposition how long can you continue to maintain your 
point? This bill is likely to drag on for two years, and pro¬ 
bably will not pass until we convene our own Parliament, 
after we have achieved independence, and then it will be 
passed withm two minutes. Why should we then take so 
much trouble over it now? If there is now any chance of 
our securing the passage of the legislation we want, of 
course, I should not object, but I am convinced that there 
is no hope.’ 

Bapu: ‘But are you sure that our independent legis¬ 
lature also will accept it? I am not so sure. I am, on the 
contrary, convinced that we shall even then have legis¬ 
latures of this type. It must be our duty, therefore, to keep 
on trying.’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘But once the bill is circulated, what is 
there that we can effectively do?’ 

Bapu: ‘Why anticipate difficulties? We shall do what 
appears to us appropriate as we go along. We have, at any 
rate, brought matters forward to their present stage. That 
we liave not yet succeeded in getting the temples thrown 
open, therefore, counts for little. Nevertheless, I maintain 
that nothing we have done so far to achieve this objective 
of ours has been wasted. We are not defeated, and as long 
as we do not take a defeatist view, there is in fact no defeat. 
You can see for yourself that if I were to give up Harijan 
work, Ambedkar would be the first to attack me, and theuj 
after all is said and done, how can we leave the millions of 
Harijans to feel that they have been left to their fate?’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘Their representative maintains that 
they do not want temples. It is you who designated him, as 
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their representative and new you cannot say that he is 
not.’ 

Bapu: ‘But am I not myself their representative too 
and do I not know what they want?’ ” 

“17-2-'33: Vallabhbhai queried: ‘In this religion of 
yours, which recognizes the four castes, what will happen 
to the Kshatriyas if no one is to be armed?’ 

Bapu: ‘Yes, no one is to carry aims. Where did you 
learn that only he who carries a weapon is a Kshatriya? 
The correct definition is: he who protects others and in so 
doing is prepared to give up his life is a Kshatriya. Other¬ 
wise, there would be no question of the world functioning 
on the basis of non-violence. Our body itself is the image 
of violence and to maintain it violence is necessary. All we 
expect of a Kshatriya is that he shall commit only the 
minimum possible violence.’ ” 

“22-2-’33: Today, while we were sitting under the 
mango tree, we received a message from Jamnalalji saying 
that he would like to meet Bapu, and the sooner the better. 
Later, we received a note in which it was stated: ‘I did not 
get any sleep at night. I cast lots to decide what 
I should do next and I would like your blessings before I 

do so. Please, therefore, send for me early_’ Bapu sent 

for him at 12 o’clock. When Bapu was asked to give an ac¬ 
count of his conversation with Jamnalalji, be observed; 
‘The whole of this chapter is such that I cannot help 
laughing. Let us leave it over till the evening. I shall have 
to tell Vallabhbhai all about it in any case..’ 

At night the talk was resumed. Jamnalalji came to the 
conclusion that he should pay the fine (imposed on him for 
noh-pasnnent of which he was serving his sentence) and 
get out and work for the benefit of the Harijans. Simul¬ 
taneously he felt he might attempt to revive the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement. Jankibehn and others could be sent 
out to court imprisonment. He then cast lots and the advice 
of the ‘oracle’ was that he should pay up his fine and get 
out. Before implementing this advice, there remained only 
the task of seeking Bapu’s permission arid his blessings. 
This was the story which Jamnalalji had narrated to Bapu 
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in the presence of the Jailor. Bapu said: ‘In two respects 
the procedure of casting lots was defective. If you cast lots 
in the name of God, why ask me? For if I express an opi¬ 
nion, I would claim to be greater than God. If, on the other 
hand, you just want my opinion I cannot give it. I would 
have to ask Vallabhbhai. The second defect in your proce¬ 
dure is that your intention after quitting jail is to resume 
civil disobedience. But you are carrying on civil disobe¬ 
dience from inside the jail. Your intention also is to go out 
and work for the removal of untouchability. You feel that 
you will be able to persuade Malaviyaji and do a great deal 
of other work with regard to untouchability—such as assist¬ 
ing in getting the (Temple Entry, etc.) bills passed. If this is 
your object that is all you can do. You cannot do anything 
else. Of course, after your jail term is over you are at 
liberty to do what you like. But if you pay up the fine 
and intend completing the rest of your term of imprison¬ 
ment outside, then it will be your duty only to do work 
with regard to untouchability. If you agree with this then 
you may cast lots if you like.’ One piece of paper was left 
blank while on the other was written ‘To go out’. The Jailor 
was asked to pick up one of the two. The Jailor picked up 
the blank one and so all this talk came to nothing.” 

‘'25-2-’33; The newspaper Sudharma reports that 
India’s stars in 1934 point to great bloodshed resulting from 
attempts to throw open the temples to the Harijans. Some 
70 million people will be killed and the police will be com¬ 
pelled to fire on crowds. 

■ Bapu: ‘It is certainly correct that if the Brahmans 
do not listen to reason, there will be a certain amount of 
conflict. Ambedkar has become the president of the non- 
Brahmain conference.’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘If the non-Brahmans had any sense, 
the Brahmans would soon become powerless. Even the 
non-Brahmans find it difficult to get rid of untouchability.’ ” 

“27-2-’33: In today’s Chronicle it is stated that the 
Government have decided not to release prisoners until 

S P -9 
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1935, and that Gandhiji would be kept in jail for at least 
3 years. 

Bapu: ‘Look, was I not saying that I would be in jail 
for 5 years?' 

Vallabhbhai remarked drily, ‘You are behaving like a 
thick-skinned person who was told by someone that a 
babul tree had grown on his back and who replied, 
‘That is very good. It will now give me shade.’ ” 

“3-3-’33: Bapu was dumbfounded on hearing the 
fuller story of Nila. The problem now before us is how 
much to believe of the story and how much to treat as fic¬ 
tion. Heaven alone knows how many more disappointments 
still lie in wait for Bapu. Vallabhbhai’s comment was very 
apt: ‘Only an extraordinary person could come up to 
Bapu’s standard. One required certain inherent qualities in 
oneself to change one’s mental outlook. It is true that the 
stone was transformed into Ahalya but before that could 
be done Ahalya had to be transformed into stone. If a 
human being can be transformed because of his sins into 
a stone or a piece of coal there might be a possibility of his 
being converted into a diamond on the touch of some 
Sadhu’s feet.'" 

“17-3-’33: Our request that the astronomers should 
come in the evening to show us the telescope was not accep¬ 
ted. Thinking that the objection was to their coming after 
office hours Bapu wrote another letter. Vallabhbhai’s com¬ 
ment on this was, ‘If the point is that they must come 
during day time, by all means admit them. Let them come 
in before sunset. There is no rule as to what time they 
should leave, and since they cannot let anyone out at night 
let them remain here until morning.’" 

“28-3-’33: Today, we received from Lady Thackersey 
the three to four thousand rupees’ worth of telescope. It is 
very heavy, and required 8 men to lift only its stand! Bapu 
remarked, ‘Now I feel like retaining it altogether. We can 
conveniently set up an observatory in the Ashram. If there 
is a reasonable chance of life for five years at least after 
release, it will be possible for us to do all these things.’ 
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By implication, this remark meant Gandhiji was 
thi nk i ng in terms of living for a further period of 10 years 
in all. Vallabhbhai observed: ‘My good Sir, they would 
release you today if there was only the question of your , 
running an observatory. You might be allowed to tag on 
the problem of Harijans. It is you who will not listen to 
their well-meant advice! For their part, they would be only 
too happy to let you go today if you promise to do nothing 
else than run an observatory.’ ” 

“8-4-33: Vallabhbhai remarked to Bapu: ‘The Mus¬ 
lims are keeping absolutely quiet and are offering no com¬ 
ments whatsoever. They are co-operating wholeheartedly 
with the Government.’ Bapu's reply was, 'So long as the 
Muslims are unable to, or will not, see that their interests 
and the interests of Ihe country are one, Hhidu-Muslim. 
unity will never be accomplished, and all the efforts of 
Malaviyaji will be futile. Today, the Muslims look only to 
what they feel to be their own interests.’ ” 

“21-4-’33: The Civil Surgeon came this evening to 
examine the Sardar. After a thorough check-up he said 
that he did not think that there was any point in doing 
cauterization. An operation might help although no one 
could say for certain what the result would be. Since there 
is plenty of time it would be a good thing to have it done 
now. 

Bapu: 'There should be no dust and the weather, 
should be colder. There is nothing to beat a sea voyage for 
this kind of work.’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘I would far rather die in peace here.’ 

The Doctor: ‘It is not necessary to take sudi a 
pessimistic view of things.’ 

Bapu: ‘Very well, then let us resolve that Vallabh¬ 
bhai should take a sea voyage.’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘Do you know what reply I gave to 
someone recently?’ 

Bapu: ‘But even on a ship there is lot of dust. 'ThCTe. 
is no end of coal-dust flying about. When we went to 
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Rangoon all our clothes and our luggage were covered with 
black soot.’ 

The Sardar: ‘That is the unavoidable fate of one who 
travels as a deck passenger, but I do not propose to 
undertake a voyage on the deck. I usually travel as a saloon 
passenger so that dust keeps away from me.' 

Bapu: ‘Yes, but even in the saloon the dust pene¬ 
trates. There is always someone or other who keeps on 
cleaning decks and saloons.’ ” 

“24-4-’33: Bapu told Vallabhbhai to be ready to 
answer all questions regarding Ambedkar’s proposal* in 
the evening. Accordingly, there was discussion on the 
subject in the evening. 

Vallabhbhai: ‘This is really a trick to do without the 
votes of the Hindus. Even if the minimum percentage laid 
down is 40% it would be possible for Dr. Ambedkar’s party 
so to arrange matters that his candidate secures so many 
Harijan votes that no other candidate could secure a sufB- 
ciency of the Harijan votes.’ 

Bapu: ‘Supposing the former gets 50% or 60%, the 
latter would get the remainder. Would he not?' 

Vallabhbhai: ‘Yes that may be, but in practice that 
would not happen.’ 

Bapu: ‘Leave Ambedkar alone. Supposing someone 
came to you for your legal advice and said, “We do not 
want the votes of Hindus, nor do we want to .be elected 
with their votes. Tell us what to do.’’ Would you advise 
him to follow the method Ambedkar, according to you, has 
in mind?’ 

Vallabhbhai; ‘Yes.’ 

♦According to Teravda Settlement if there is one seat for a Ilarijan 
candidate four candidates would be selected by the Harijan, voters in 
preliminary elections. Thereafter the general electorate would select 
one out of these. Dr. Ambedkar's point was that this would result in 
the Harijans having to incur expenditure twice over. Would it not be 
better therefore, he said, to lay down in the general elections that a 
Harijan candidate must receive' a certain percentage of Harijan 
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Bapu: 'Very well; supposing he then hsks what 
should be the rainimum percentage figure, what would you 
say?’ 

Vallabhbhai: ‘If he likes I would agree to 10% and 
would not press for more.’ 

I; ‘It has already been argued that if a person gets 
24% Harijan votes and gets a clear majority of Hindu 
votes, he would not be successful, but if a man gets 25% 
Harijan votes, he would be elected with the help of only a 
minority of Hindu votes. This, to my mind, cuts right 
across the main principle of the Yeravda agreement.’ 

Bapu: ‘I cannot draw aU this inference from this 
procedure. To me the whole thing appears extremely odd. 
I shall think it over.’ ” 

“2-5-’33: Vallabhbhai became very sad at the thought 
of Bapu’s 21 days’ fast. 

Bapu asked me, ‘Do you think Vallabhbhai is still 
angry with me?’ 

I: ‘There is no question of anger? He is Just 
unhappy.’ 

Bapu: ‘But, yesterday you gave me the impression 
that he is very angry,' 

I: ‘If it was so, it was due to my incorrect expression. 
There is no question of anger but that does not mean that 
he agrees with .your decision. He is experiencing great 
mental strain. Whether you die during the fast or survive, 
he is anxious to ensure that there should not be around you 
an atmosphere of dissatisfaction, quarrel or unhappiness.’ 

Bapu: ‘I understand that. Do I not realize how great 
has been God’s kindness to me in giving me the companion¬ 
ship of such an extraordinary man as Vallabhbhai? He has 
deep faith in God.’ 

I: ‘I told him yesterday that I, poor fellow, am not 
worthy enough to undertake such a fast, but, sure, you are. 
If you undertake it, I shall not be surprised.’ 

iii « m , 

Vallabhbhai’s attitude to this fast will be, pretty clear, 
from the following letter which he wrote at the thne to Sir 
Pnni <?hottamd,'''i: 
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“Bapu sought no one's advice or concurrence beiore he decided 
to undertake this fast. His decision to fast on the previous occasion 
although prompted by religious motive had also a political aspect 
to it, and that was the only reason for his talking it over before¬ 
hand with me. This time his decision Is based solely on religious 
groimds, and there was no need to seek my consent. At 1 o’clock 
at night, when we were all sleeping, he seems to have made up 
his mind, and at l-30 aun. drew up the statement which has been 
released. At 4 a.m, when we woke up, he put this statement in 
my hands. I saw immediately that he had left no room for making 
the slightest alteration. Nevertheless, I asked him If this was so, 
and was told that hla decision was unalterable. There was no other 
course for me then but to say God’s will be done. 


"Apart from that, even If he had consulted me beforehand, I 
have no ground for thinking that 1 would have been able to get 
him to modify hla decision. Yes, it would have given me an opportu¬ 
nity to give vent to my feelings but 1 doubt If I can regard myself 
as competent enough to suggest any reconsideration of a decision 
which is based on purely religious grounds. 


"Even If you came, what more would you be able to do? Nei¬ 
ther you nor 1 could have done anything. As usual we 
must say let God’s will be done. Apart from that it seems to me 
wrong to make a futile effort to persuade anyone to break a reli¬ 
gious pledge. He la one person who practises honestly and conti¬ 
nuously the Hindu religion. How can either the Pllndu religion or 
the country be benefited if we succeed In our efforts to persuade 
him to break his plighted word.? My humble opinion is that It 
would have precisely the opposite effect. I consider it, therefore, 
Improper and unnecessary to make any effort to stop him from 
undertaking the fast. Apart from the merits of his decision, when 
I look hack upon the upheaval of certain sections of the Hindu 
community—after the Yeravda pact and, in particular, the propa¬ 
ganda which certain orthodox Hindus, and also some educated 
Hindus, are carrying on, even now I am quite clear in my mind 
that Bapu would have been compelled sooner or later to undertake 
a fast. That being so, we have no hope of being able to have the 
fast put off by even a few days, 


1 have seen the correspondence between him and the sons- 
taxmts from the time the Guruvayur movement started till today 
I see also the utter falsehood and deceit which is being practised 
ui the name of the protection of the Hindu religion. Even some 
of our very highly placed people regard the movement as a poli¬ 
tical stunt, and charge Bapu with hypocrisy! Under such 
circumstances, how long can Bapu remain indifferent? The very 
pledge he has given to millions of poor HarIJans is jeopardized 
Can you think of any other method of reforming the religion, and 
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if there Is no other way then what else can a person like him do, 
to whom his reiigion is dearer than life itself? 

“Considering Bapu’s age, and the state of his health, one natu¬ 
rally shudders at the very idea of a 2t days’ fast. Bapu himself, 
however, Is confident that God will help him to complete his fast 
without any danger. I myself, however, am afraid that he is 
unduly optimistic. But why grieve over that which la unavoidable? 
Whatever God does la for the best.” 

On the 3rd of May, Rajaji sent a telegram to the 
Sardar in the following terms: 

"To expect that Bapu will pass through this test of fire un¬ 
harmed is sheer folly. You alone can persuade him to refrain from 
-undertaldng this fast. This Is a mistake and no good can come 
out of such an effort. And if tlie worst happens not only will the 
progress of the country be retarded but the progress of Harljan 
cause also be affected and slowed down.” 

Vallabhbhai’s reply was in his characteristic style: 

"Have Just received your telegi-am. It is true that it is folly to 
be certain that Bapu will pass tlirough this sacrificial test success¬ 
fully and I do not belong to tills coterie of fools. I consider it how¬ 
ever an even greater folly to expect that wa would meet with suc¬ 
cess in our effort to persuade him to give up his decision. I there¬ 
fore, think it best not to wony him unnecessarily. My own view 
is, I thinlc, oorreot, but It would be impertinent on my part to 
give you, who are his conscience keeper, any advice on what 
should he done." 

“7-5-’33; Bapu said in the morning, ‘Well, if God 
wills it we shall recite the Gita together on the 30th.’ 
Vallabhbhai said, ‘How can I be with you on the 29th?' 
Bapu said, 'God is great and with His help, even the im¬ 
possible becomes possible. How about being together on the 
28th?' 

[On the day the fast began, that is, on the 8th of May, 
Bapu was released at 6 in the evening. Immediately after 
his fast was over he converted the Mass Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement into an Individual Civil Disobedienqe 
Movement. On the 1st of August 1933, after disbanding the 
Sabarmati Ashram, Bapu was due to march to village Ras 
on foot, but on the previous evening, Bapu and . all other' 
ashramites who were to accompany him w^e ■ arrested; 
Bapu himself was brought to Yeravda jail on the 2nd. A$: 
soon as he entered the yard he inquired after Vallabhbhai, 
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But neither Vallabhbhai nor Chhaganlal Joshi was there. 
On the 1st, the Sardar was removed to the Nasik jail.] 

Bapu remarked: ‘The nest is there but the birds have ■ 
flown.’ 

We were told afterwards that the Sardar was taken to 
Bombay for an operation, and Chhaganlal Joshi was there, 
but in a separate barrack. After a few days we learnt that 
Vallabhbhai was neither taken to Bombay nor operated 
upon; he was taken direct to Nasik. ‘So they have deceived 
Vallabhbhai also,' remarked Bapu. ‘He must have thought 
that he was being taken for an operation. What meanness! 
This is not a wound which will heal rapidly.’ On the 12th of 
August 1933, at night while lying down Bapu repeated a 
line from the play BhartruhaH, “God, this is a wound which 
will not heal even by practising yoga." That line goes on 
repeatedly in his mind because of his separation from 
Vallabhbhai. He assumed also that the authorities would not 
forward the Sardar’s letters even if he chose to write. 

On the 8th of May, Gandhlji released a statement 
which contained some comments on Sardar Patel: 

"One of the greatest joys of my life was that I had an opportu¬ 
nity of slaying in pi'ison with the Sardar. I knew of his Invincible 
courage and of his burning love for our counti’y, but never before 
had I the good fortune of spending so much time with him as 
I was able to do during these sixteen months. His affection and 
love overwhelmed mo and remfaaded me of my dear mother, I 
would never have imagined that he possessed such qualities of 
maternal affection. If I was in the slightest degree indisposed, he 
would be immediately by my side, and would pay personal atten¬ 
tion to the smallest of my needs. He and my other colleagues must 
have decided among themselves that they should not let me do 
anything. I hope the Government wlU believe me when I say that 
whenever we discussed political matters, he was the one person 
who realized the difficulties of the Government. I shall never 
forget how concerned he was about tho anxieties and troubles of 
the peasants of Bardoll and Kali-a.’' 



CHAPTER X 


IN YERAVDA AND NASIK JAILS 
While in the Yeravda jail, the Sardar’s nose began 
troubling him again. It was an old complaint, and its 
return caused him very great pain. In January 1932 he had 
had his nose cauterized just the day before he was arrested. 
Possibly his trouble became worse because he was com¬ 
pelled immediately after the treatment to travel in an open 
car in the cold of January from Bombay to Poona. His nose 
ran continuously, ‘and, on occasions, it got completely 
blocked. When that happened, he found it impossible to 
sleep. While Bapuji was at Yeravda, he carried on as best 
as he could with the help of whatever treatment the jail 
doctors were able to give him. On the day that Gandhiji 
started his 21-day fast i.e. on the 8th of May, 1933, he 
(Gandhiji) was released. Mahadevbhai was also released on 
the 19th of May, after completing his term of imprison¬ 
ment. This left only the Sardar and Chhaganlal Joshi in the 
Yeravda jail. On the 29th of May, 1933, Bapuji’s fast termi¬ 
nated. On that day Sardar Patel wrote letters from 
Yeravda to Bapuji, Mahadevbhai and Devadasbhai. To 
Gandhiji he wrote: 

"God has been kind, and at tills auspicious moment both of 
us (Vallabhbhal and Chhaganlal Joshi) seek your blessings. God 
has Indeed been immensely kind, but now I beg of you, be kind 
to us. More when we meet or when a suitable opportunity occurs." 

To Mahadevbhai he wrote: 

“God has indeed been kind. This country has many sins for 
which to atone; however, we must have committed some one sin 
the less, for Gandhiji to have thus been spared to us. God has 
perhaps rewarded the selfless and devoted service of Premlllahehn, 
and so she too can claim some part in this auspicious termination. 
"We certainly have not deserved so much kindness from God. To¬ 
day, our eyes are filled with tears of Joy and we are thankful to 
God. I am looking forward to your letter this evening." 

To Devadas he wrote: 

"We from here can only thank God fpr his Jnunens^ todness., 
What else can we do? All of you must havg. done your, utmost. 
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Many were afraid that it would not be possible to look after him 
as carefully outside as inside the Jail. Crowds of people would 
come and there would be difficulty in keeping them away. All 
these fears you have proved to be misplaced, and 1 must congratu¬ 
late all of you for the admirable arrangements that were appa¬ 
rently made. We must all be proud of this success. It is good that 
Premlilabehn's efforts have thus been rewarded. Her services must 
Indeed be considered invaluable. Please give our Namaskars* to Ba 
and ask her to send her blessings. We have not been able to be of 

any use and are still unable to help In any way.At the breaking 

of the fast, you may read my letter to Bapu if you think it worth 
while. 

"Bajajl, I am sure. Is now cheerful again. He must have passed 
through some agonizing moments and been virtually in a state of 
suspended animation. 

“I presume Ramdaat will remain here for some time longer. 
His health is such that he need.s nursing and care.” 

On the following day the Sardar again wrote to 
Mahadevbhai: 

‘T have received your letter. What do you wish to do about 
JawaharlaTs book? If you want It to be returned, I shall send it 
direct to him from here: M not, I shall send it to you. Has 
Jamnalaljl come alone or is he accompanied hy Janklhehn? How 
are they keeping? How is Parebure Shastrlt? Why does he wish to 
leave the Ashram? What is his difficulty? Do you Intend to start 
worrying Bapu the moment he Is a little better with all these pro¬ 
blems and differences and difficulties of the Ashram? I thlijc It 
would be better if Jamnalaljl takes general instructions from Bapu 
regarding the Ashram and then takes over control himself. Bapu’s 
health will not stand the strain of resolving small as well as large 
problems. I wish I could take some load off him. As it is, since 
I am here. 1 have Just to stand hy without being able to I’ender any 
aid. Anyhow, It would be wise if for a Week more Bapu is not 
troubled In any way at all. Who can continue to conduct the 
Ashram in its present form? I do not think that there Is any one 
capable of doing so and Bapu Is only too well aware of this fact. 
We must And a solution to this problem in such a manner that 
Bapu does not feel hurt... .Some of the more pressing problems are 
beyond Narayandaa’ capacity, and someone more capable there¬ 
fore will have to remain In the Ashram. Perhaps the best thing 
_ would be if Yinoba co uld go there; Kaka Kalelkar will, of course, 

'^Respectful salutations. 
tGandblji’s third son, 

tParohure Shastrl was a man of great leaiming. AiUiough a leper, 
Gandhijl admitted him to the Ashram and nursed him with rare 
rffeeWon 
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not go. We must try and keep Bapu away from these problems for 
the moment 

"We do not know what effects of Bapu’s fast will 
be on the country....That the sanatanists have kept quiet 
hitherto does not mean that ttiey are pleased with what has 
hajjpened or are pi’epared to tolerate it...Is Malaviyaji coming? 
He must be told everything except regarding matters pertaining 
to the Ashram. We may try and remove his opposition, and obtain 
his full co-operation for Bapu. If he fails now, we may lose Bapuji 
altogether. I have no doubt you are giving thought to all these 
matters." 

A week later, on the 5th of June, the Sardar wrote to 
Gandhiji as follows: 

"After almost a month, we have been able to see your hand¬ 
writing and it makes us very happy. We are both well. Who am 
I to keep worrying about you and how will my worry help? There 
is God Himself to look after you. 

"Do not be in a hurry to start writing letters in your own 
hand. Walt until you have regained your full strength. Until then 
you should get Mahadevbhal to write and you should merely sign. 
You may send for Narayandas, if you wish to know anything 
about tlie Ashram. Please give up all idea of going there. Let 
Narayandas bring anyone he likes with him, but he must not 
insist on your going to the Ashram. That is my very definite view. 
If you think that any changes are necessary in the organization of 
the Ashram, please ask Jamnalalji to carry them out. But it is not 
at all advisable for you to go there: you will be pestered by crowds 
of people. Many matters will be brought before you which are of 
no very great Importance, and you will not have a moment’s 
peace. There are many other reasons also and so I beg of you to 
drop the idea of going there. Narayandas may invite you without 
much thought. But if he could realize the situation fully he would 
never dream of doing so! 

"Why did you send me mangoes? Today you want to spoil 
me, but Heaven knows what you will do tomorrow! In your kind¬ 
ness and in your non-violence there is so much cruelty and vio¬ 
lence that only those who have experienced your kindness and 
non-violence can realize it If you do not believe me, ask Ba. She 
will be in entire agreement with rrie. Get well soon. Look after 
Ramdas. He is still not quite well." 

On the same day he also wrote to Mahadevbhai; , 

"I have received 3 mur letter....! do not know,whait'to do 
about Manlbehn. I wrote to her on the 1st of June,-and told ker 
everything that you told me, but I do not know when she 'grt 
that letter. She will onlv receive It when Jafi 'r^oulation& 'permi.t, 
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After Mridula left her, she seenrs to have been very greatly affec¬ 
ted by this fast. I have no doubt that when she receives my 
letter, it may help to soothe her troubled mind. 

"I see that Bapu has now started writing letters in hts own 
hand. That is all very well, but x^lease see that he does not overtax 
himself, Chhaganbhal has made a note of many matters and will 
raise them during the 5 o’clock walk in the morning. 

"I do not know what reply I can give to Dr Patel's question. 
Until the Government comes to some decision, I do not see what 
can be done about it. If facilities of tlie kind he suggests can be 
given to me, I am quite willing to be operated upon. Moreover, I 
would not like it if Dr Deshmukh feels hurt in any way. If it were 
left to me alone, I would accept Dr Patel’s advice, but just now, it 
would be correct to say that nothing la in my hands. I can see 
my way clear only after the Government has decided what it is 
going to do. We do not want a watch, and I am returning it along 
with the battle of oil. Please acknowledge receipt of it. 

"Do not enter into much discassion with Homlman, as it 
will not be productive. Has not Bapu advised Sarojlnl Devi to have 
her no.se operation carried out early? Do tell her about It? She, 
poor thing, put off the operation and came running the moment 
she heard of the fast, and now, I think, you must release her as 
■soon as possible. If you receive the MotUrn Review, please send 
it on to me.” 

On the 9th of June, he wrote to Mahadev: 

"We were somewhat puzzled as we had not heard from you 
for three days. Dr Mehta’s suggestion is sound. Fruit and vege¬ 
tables by themselves cannot ^ve strength. Without protein one’s 
muscles cannot be strengthened. Bapu has always had the feeling 
that milk is indigestible. If, however, one is able to digest milk, 
then with six seers of milk a day one’s weight must Increase and 
one must regain strength. Is there any objection to taking with 
milk half an ounce or an ounce of glucose? That would be easily 
digestible and would be nice to taste. How much honey does he 
take every day? You might ask Dr Mehta, and if he agrees, let lilm 
have curds and pedos*. That too would immediately restore him 
hie strength. Curds are good as a change, it would also bo advl- 
sable if he -could take some poiTldge with his morning milk . 

Dr Deshmukh’s suggestion regarding eyes is 
correct. That was exactly how Nandubehn lost her eye. 

"Rajaji’s advice is sound. Devadaa' marriage should be regis¬ 
tered under the Civil Marriages Act and it would be very good 
indeed if the wedding could take place In Bapu’s presence, After 

♦A kind of sweetmeat. 

tThat is, there Is nothing like cereals to give one life and strength. 
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that the two can go and sign their names before the Registrar. 
But at least one witness is necessary and he may he anyone. 

“I am surprised at Charlie’s* letters. What wonder that he 
should not understand Bapu after having spent so many years 
with him! Does he think that Gandhlji could remain out of jail 
and do nothing? 

" In so far as you yourself are concerned, you should not be 
in a hurry to return to jaiL If Bapu is satisfied regarding the way 
Ashram is being run, I think It would be Just as well for you 
also to have a little rest. Later, we can consider the next 
appropriate step. 

“Bhulabhal seems to have undergone a great deal of suffering. 
I wrote Dhiru (Bhulabhai’s son) a letter in the last week of last 
month but I have not yet had any reply from him. Four or five 
days ago, I wrote direct to Bhulabhal, and In acknowledging that 
Dhiru does not say anything about my previous letter. And this 
letter of Dhlru’s is dated the 3rd, while the envelope carries the 
mark ‘Nasik 7th’!...Bapu is not yet strong,enough and so he 
cannot be asked to write direct to Bhulabhai, but I would like you 
to write to him on behalf of Bapu and, if possible, get the letter 
signed by Bapu. His address is: The Civil Hospital, Nasik. 

"Seeing how things are going, it would appear as if a deter¬ 
mined attempt will be made to revise the Poona Pact and the 
whole award in so far as they apply to Bengal. What the result will 
be no one can say. 1 have a feeling, however, that they will only 
make themselves look foolish and then will want to put the blame 
on everyone else but tliemselvra. 

“Did you read yesterday’s leaderette in the Times^ Do see that 
and also tlie report about the sanatantsta from Madras. You must 
be on the lookout for such matters and If you do not have time, 
ask Sastry to draw your attention. You must also have seen the 
Munje-Setalwad correspondence. That man Kalidas has returned 
from Geneva. There Is an article in The Hindu today by Gurudev 
entitled "India and the World". It Is Indeed a very fine article. I 
see that despite ray warning, you have entered into a controversy 
with Horniraan. 

"By now you must have received the watch and the bottle of 
oil which I sent back to you. I have a letter today from Manibehn 
and she seems to he regaining her composure." 

Another letter to Mahadevbhai is dated 14-6-’33,’ 

“I have just received your letter. 

"I have never asked for permission to see anyone at any lime. 
I do not believe in asking for special permission from the. .Govern¬ 
ment. Why should I place myself under special obligation to them? 

♦Mr C. F. Andrews, also known as Deenabandhu he., ffie tothef 
of the poor and forlorn. ‘ ■ 
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Moreover, 1 do not derive any pleasure from such meetings. There¬ 
fore, what will be the advantage if Lakshmi comes to see me after 
obtaining special permission in this way? Dahyabhal came here last 
week, and I cannot therefore say when he will come again.... Last 
time he came after four weeks! 

“I have received a copy of the Modern Review and the Hindi 
hook. Do not send copies of the Harijan and the Harijan Bandhu. 
I receive them by post direct. 

"It Is quite clear that Bapu’s milk experiment is not proving 
successful. If milk gives him diarrhoea, he should give up the 
experiment and resume vegetable soup, reducing his milk intake 
correspondingly. Do let me know what the doctors decide to do. 
Experiments on food should only be started after he has gained a 
little in weight and strength. It will he unwise to let him remain 
weak very much longer. , 

“I see from the cutting that Durga has also arrived. You did 
not tell us anything about it." 

The next letter to Mahadev is dated the 20th June; 

“I have received your card as also Bapu’s. 1 am sending two 
cuttings from here for your information. In one, Devadas and the 
MusUm friend of Rajajl's Unity Conference wish Bapu to give up 
his work for the Harijan cause. In the other cutting, the Harijan 
friend from the Assembly says that now Bapu should do only 
Harijan work. 

"Bapu’e health should now be definitely on the mend. Anyhow 
he must give up all further experiments. Kaka's health may be 
said to be good. Twelve pounds of milk should be ample. If he 
exceeds that a fresh problem will be created. Wherever Jie goes, 
arrangements will have to be made for three or four cows! How is 
Brij Krishna? How was Prabhavatl, able to come? I thought she 
had not yet completed her sentence. Is she going to Nasik to see 
Jal Pralcash or not? I have written today to Mrs Naldu. Amhalal- 
bhal must have arrived with his family. How are they? How Is 
Mrldula?" 


Gandhiji was ve^ concerned about the Sardar’s opera¬ 
tion and. as soon as his health was somewhat better, Sardar 
Patel wrote to him on the 23rd of June and gave him a 
detailed account: 


"1 have received your letter of last Sunday. I trust you are 
now able to move about fairly freely. You wanted to know about 
my nasal operation. The Government have not come to a decision 
regarding It and that is why I had not written to you. I enclose 
health the correspondence which has taken place on the subject. 

Hr Ueshmukh’s report to the Superintendent on the 6th 
ot May, ae Superintendent’s reply dated the SOth of May. my 
reply of the same date, the extract from the Government''' orders 
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—dated the 20th—which was given to me, and my reply to It. You 
will see from this what the present position is. I do not see that It 
is likely to lead to a satisfactory decision. Anyhow, I do not wish 
to get myself operated upon except under proper conditions, 
“Many advise me, and I agree that I should undergo my opera¬ 
tion in Bombay by a I’eally competent surgeon. Dr Ansari recom¬ 
mended Dr T. O. Shah and when I saw him vrith Dr Deshmukh, he 
advised an operation. I was not then m a position to spare the 
fortnight which would have been necessary for it. Last January I 
had it cauterized, but the very next day I was arrested and sent 
down here. It is possible that that early movement may have done 
some harm as, thi-oughout the journey, there was a strong breeze. 
However that may be, I am not inclined to have the operation car¬ 
ried out under the conditions which the Government have im¬ 
posed. It would not be satisfactory for me to remain in the Sas.soon 
Hospital in Poona, while the doctor looking after me has to come 
every now and again from Bombay. Moreover, the Bombay doctor 
may not be given the necessary faculties. Who would be respon¬ 
sible then? You will appreciate that this arrangement must have 
been made in accordance with the wishes of the Inspector-General 
of Prisons. I must now have patience and see what happens. Until 
the Government Is advised that I must be operated upon and that 
I should be given the requisite facilities, I can do no more than 
bear the pain quietly. I have put up with It for a year and a half 
now and a little longer will do me no harm. If the Government 
thhiks that my life is endangered by it, they will Immediately 
hasten and have me operated, and if there is no such risk, then 
do you not think that it is my duty to put up with the trouble? I 
would like you not to worry at all about this matter, and I hope 
you will not press me to accept the Government’s conditions 
unless I have all the facilities I consider necessary. I would parti¬ 
cularly request you not to write to the Government on this 
matter, and to see that no agitation is cairled on outside for that 
purpose. I would feel very ashamed if it gets about that I am not 
keeping good health in the Jail, and you must see to it that I am 
not disgraced in that way. The Government is not likely anyhow 
to listen to any outside advice. Therefore, let them wait until the 
doctors tell them that an early operation is advisable. I have asked 
them to let me discuss matters with my doctor. As soon as ha 
comes, I shall go into the question fully. I will ash him what mini¬ 
mum facilities are necessary and then I shall let the Government 
have my final reply, and will, also let you know. So please do riot 
worry." 

It was on the 2l6t of April that the Civil Surgeon of the 
Sassoon Hospital and the Nose Specialist, Dr Mandlik had 
examined the Sardar and their dpinion was: 
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"The opei’atlon is not an urgent one; therefore, If 
Mr Patel wants It done by Ills own doctor, Mr Patel will himself 
have to find money for It. Mr Patel should further be informed 
that the responsibility for the success of the operation would rest 
with Mr Patel's own doctor and the Government would In no way 
be responsible." 

In reply to this, the Sardar stated: 

"There appears to have been some misunderstanding regard¬ 
ing this operation. For over a year I am under the treatment of 
the jail doctors and as there is no Improvement It Is the jail 
doctors tliemaelves who took Dr Mandlik’s advice. If the Civil 
Surgeon and Dr Mandllk had not given the advice tliat an opera¬ 
tion was desirable I would not have asked for an examination by 
my private doctor, Dr Deshmukh, Now, my doctor, after examina¬ 
tion, has given the opinion that an operation is essential. A nasal 
operation is a delicate operation, and as the nose had already been 
once operated upon and cauterized, f wish lo have a .second opera¬ 
tion only if all tile requisite faeilltleg exist, and there Is no fear 
of a failure, tnider the chnumstances, I cannot take a decision 
until I have obtained the advice of my doctors." 

With the Government’s permission the Sardar was 
examined again by his doctors, Dr Deshmukh and 
Dr Damani. Their opinion was that the operation should 
be done in two or three instalments and that it would he 
advisable to have it done in Bombay since special care 
would be necessary after the operation. The Government 
did not accept this advice, but stated that ihev would be 
willing to give whatever facilities were needed in the 
Sassoon Hospital in Poona. On the 29th of July, therefore, 
Sardar Patel sent his final reply; 

My doctors cannot spare six weeks’ stay in Poona. My pain 
IS increasing and Is becoming almost unbearable but that will have 
to be borne until the Government are advised by their own doctors 
that my operation is essential.” 

It was not until 1935 that VaUabhbhai was able to 
undergo the operation. 

August, 193.S, when Gandhiji was arres¬ 
ted m Ahmedahad, the Sardar was moved from Yeravda 
0 Nasifc. In the Nasik jail he was allowed to have several 
English newspapers but was not given any Gujarati news¬ 
papers. He asked the Government to let him have the 
Mumbai Samachar. The Government gave him instead 
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Jame Jamshed, On this and on several other little matters, 
the Sardar had to carry on lengthy and not very pleasant 
correspondence with the Government. With the Govern¬ 
ment’s permission, he had had his teeth treated by his 
Bombay doctor. He was required to pay the doctor’s bill out 
of his monthly allowance. And, at the same time, the 
Government also raised the objection that the bill was 
unduly high! This too became the subject matter of consi¬ 
derable correspondence. The Government insisted on only 
the amount approved by it being paid. Sardar Patel then 
asked that he should be allowed to obtain legal advice on 
the subject. The Government did not accept this request. 

Another little incident illustrative of the Government 
attitude and its lack of a sense of propriety took place soon 
after he was moved to the Nasik jail. In the beginning, 
Vallabhbhal was kept in a hospital barrack in the Nasilc 
jail and Mangaldas Pakvasa* was kept with him as his 
companion. A few days later, another prisoner—who had 
been sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for forgery— 
was also sent to that barrack. According to the rules, the 
Sardar should have been given a separate room, but he 
raised no objection to the barrack as it was large and 
convenient and Mangaldas Pakvasa was a friend. But he 
did not like having a convict as a constant companion. 
When he protested, he was removed to a separate room in 
another part of the jail. There the facilities were not as 
good as in the hospital barrack, but as Mangaldas Palcvasa 
was still his companion, he raised no objection. On the 9th 
of September, however, Mangaldas Pakvasa finished his 
term. This left the Sardar alone without any companion. 
When he asked the Superintendent if it was proposed to 
give him any one from amongst the political prisoners, he 
was told he would not be given a companion. He was tfien 
compelled to write to the Home Member of the Bombay 
Government as follows: 

"Although I have done nothing to deserve this severe isola¬ 
tion—amounting to solitary confinement—I assure you I would 

*A Congressman of repute. He was the speaker of the Bombay, 
f/egislative Assembly, and the Governor of Madhya Pradesh. 

SP-10 
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not have trouliled the Government with this complaint if I had not 
felt that in. the present state of my health the strain of this iso¬ 
lation would be great. The Government is aware that I am 
BuSering from tlie chronic trouble of the nasal septum. Very often 
f have to pass sleepless nights and not Infrequently I have to alt 
up for hours till the acute attacks subside. Occasionally, I also 
need .someone to read or write for me in order to avoid irritation 
which pi'ovokes acute attacks. I am sure the Government will not 
oonsidor it proper under such circumstances to deprive me of all 
company and keep me in solitary confinement. There are a largo 
number of political pi’isoners in this jail and my reque.st ffir 
allowing me one or two of tliem as my associates will, I trust, not 
be regarded a.s unreasonable by the Government. 1 shall be thank¬ 
ful If you will treat this matter as urgent and obtain early orders 
from the Government." 

A few days after this letter was sent, he wa.s given 
Dr Chandulal Desai as his companion. 

In November 1932, while the Sardar was still in the 
Yeravda jail, he lost his mother. At that time Gandhiji and 
Mahadevbhai were there too. Within two months of his 
going to the Naslk jail, he also lost his elder brother, 
Vithalbhai in Europe. Vithalbhai had been released in. 
January 1931 on grounds of ill-health before he finished his 
term of imprisonment. As he had to undergo a complicated 
and serious stomach operation, he went to Vienna for it. 
His health, however, did not much improve. Although he had 
not fully recovered from it, he went to America and deli¬ 
vered a series of lectures on conditions in India. This im¬ 
posed too great a strain on his health, and he was compelled 
to return again to Vitona, where, within a few days, he died 
in a hospital. Sardar Patel received a large number of tele¬ 
grams and letters of condolence. As he could not reply to 
them all personally from the jail, he sent a general message 
of thanks through the Government for its publication in the 
newspapers: 

“To the numerous messages of condolence and sympathy 
which I have received from different parte of the country (Inclu¬ 
ding Burma and Ceylon), it is not possible for me to give indi- 
vldnal replies (from here). I therefore take this opportunity of 
ej:pro.s3lng puhjlcly my gratefulness to all who have sympathised 
with me. (After all, what greater consolation can there be than 
that there are millions to share ray sorrowt)” 
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The Government said that it had no objection to the 
message being published provided he was agreeable to the 
words in brackets being omitted. To this the Sardar replied; 
"If the words mentioned are cut out from such an innocent 
and simple message, it would become vague and meaning¬ 
less and hence I do not desire to have it published.” 

Then, on the 9th of November, 1933, Vithalbhai’s body 
was brought to Bombay from Vienna. Before the steamer 
left Marseilles, Subhas Bose sent a telegram to Gandhiji 
that Vallabhbhai himself should perform the final rites 
when Vithalbhai’s body arrived in India and that he hoped 
that Gandhiji would be able to make necessary arrange¬ 
ments. Gandhiji, thereupon, released a statement to the 
Press on the 28th of October, 1933. Therein he observed, 
"I do not think that Sardar Patel will ask for permis¬ 
sion to be released on parole, and therefore he cannot 
perform the final rites.” Nevertheless, several friends out¬ 
side wrote to the Government on their own, as a result of 
which, on the evening of the 7th of November, Vallabhbhai 
was informed that he would be released to enable him to 
perform the final rites on his brother’s body on the 
following conditions: 

"You will be released for such time as is necessary for this 
purpose but you will have to give an undertaking that while you 
are out you will not make any political speech or take part In 
political activity, and will return after the ceremony, at a previously 
agreed time and place so that you can be re-arrested. You will be 
released on tlie morning of the 9th of November, On the 11th, on 
Saturday, you must return to Nasik by the train which leaves 
Bombay at 7-15, That train arrives at Nasik at 10-57 hours. On 
alighting from that train, you must surrender yourself to the 
police olEcer who will be present there." 

The Sardar replied: 

"It Is open to the Government to arrest me whenever and 
for whatever reason and under whatever, acts and regulations they 
like, but I cannot purchase my liberty at the sacrifice of my 
honour and self-respect even on an occasion when my presence 
outside is necessary." 

On the loth, a big procession followed Vithalbhai's 
body to the cremation ground. Manibehn, who was then out 
of jail, was able to accompany the funeral procession. The 
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last rites were performed by Dahyabhai. Sarojini Devi deli¬ 
vered a very moving address. 

Vallabhbhai was deeply affected by Vithalbhai's death, 
and we get an idea of the state of his mind from a letter 
which he wrote to Mathuradas Trikamji on the 21st of 
November: 

‘T received your letter but I could not reply earlier, as I was 
immersed in acknowledging letters and telegrams of condolence 
which I received from all parts of the country. My mind also was 
somewhat uneasy. Whatever had to happen has happened. But 
one cannot Just Ignore it. In these difficult times, one should be 
happy if one has the good fortune to leave this world with one’s 
honour Intact. 1 feel reconciled because Vithalbhal was able, even 
during his last days, to add to the prestige of his country. Never- 
theless, at first, I was almost stunned by the news of his passing 
away. I felt particularly keenly die fact that at the time of his 
death there was no one with him to whom he could say whatever 
he wished to say freely and frankly. However, it is futile to conti¬ 
nue thinking about these matters. We must take one lesson to 
heart, and that la, nobody can say when one’s last momenta will 
arrive. He is wise therefore who gives whatever instructions he 
has to give in good time so that he Is not burdened with any 
anxiety over the future. That is the fortunate condition in which 
I am at the moment and perhaps it accounts for the fact that I am 
mentally at complete peace. If I have to die today, I would not 
have the feeling that I had left anything undone or unsaid. 
Luckily, I have in my companion, Dr Chandulal Desai, one who 
also thinks In the same manner." 

It was learnt later that Vithalbhal had left a will before 
his death in Vienna. In course of time it became the subject 
of considerable public discussion and had to be taken to the 
High Court for settlement. The Sardar played an impor¬ 
tant and generous part in settling the will. Vithalbhai had 
allotted certain small sums of money to some of his rela¬ 
tions and others who had looked after him. The balance, 
which constituted the major amount, he left to Subhas 
Chandra Bose to be spent in the interests of the country, 
and, in particular, for propaganda work outside India. The 
relevant terms of the will read as follows: 

"The balance of my assets, after disposal of the above men- 
tioned four gifts. Is to be handed over to Mr Subhas Chandra 
Bose, son of Jankinath Bose of 1, Woodbum Park, Calcutta, to be 
spent by the said Mr Subhash Chandra Bose, or his or 
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nominees, according to his Instructions for the political uplift of 
India and preferably for publicity work on behalf of India’s cause 
In other countries." 

Dr P. T. Patel and Mr G. I. Patel were appointed exe¬ 
cutors of the will. Shortly after Vithalbhai’s death, 
Dr P. T. Patel also died leaving Mr G. I. Patel as the sole 
executor. Subhas Babu placed many obstacles in the way 
of the proper execution of the will. For a long time, he 
did not entrust the original copy of the will to Gordhan- 
bhai and when he did, he claimed that under the will the 
amount in question had been given to him for disposal at 
his discretion and that the objects for which the will said 
the amounts should be spent were not binding on him. 

At the outset, Sardar Patel kept a strictly neutral atti¬ 
tude regarding this matter, but he did not like Subhas 
Bose’s attempt at freeing himself from any restrictive 
conditions over the use of the money. It also raised in his 
mind doubts even as to the genuineness of the signature on 
the will as it was signed on the very day that Vithalbhai 
died. Although his illness was so serious, the will did not 
bear the signature of the doctor who looked after him but 
of only three Bengali gentlemen of whom two were 
students. At that time there were in Switzerland Bhulabhai 
Desai, Walchand Hirachand and Ambalal Sarabhai—all 
well known to Vithalbhai. It would not have been difficult 
to arrange for the presence of any one or all of these at the 
time of Vithalbhai’s last moments, and their signatures 
could have been taken as witnesses. But it was not the 
Sardar’s desire to dispute the will in order to claim 
Vithalbhai’s money for his legal heirs or for his relations. 
In order that there should be no doubt in anyone’s mind 
on that point, he obtained the signatures of all his relar 
tions who could possibly claim to be legal heirs of 
Vithalbhai to a statement to the effect that none of them 
wished to claim a single pie from the amount which, 
according, to Vithalbhai’s will, was to be spent in the inte¬ 
rests of the country. He then requested Gandhiji to inter¬ 
vene and to persuade Subhas Bose either to hand over the 
money to the Congress Working Committee or to appoint 
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a Special Committee of Congress leaders who might use the 
money for suitable purposes in the interests of the country. 
At the time of the Haripura Congress in February, 1938, 
when Subhas Bose was the President of the Congress, 
Gandhiji and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad did their best to 
persuade Subhas Bose to agree to an arrangement along 
these lines but their efforts did not meet with any success. 
Sardar Patel then advised the sole executor, Mr G. 1. Patel, 
that there was now no alternative but to obtain the court’s 
ruling on the correct interpretation of the terms of the will. 
In due course, the matter was heard in the Bombay High 
Court. Bhulabhai Desai, Sir Chimanlal Setalwad and others 
appeared on behalf of the legal heirs of Vithalbhai, while, on 
behalf of Subhas Bose, P. K. Das appeared. The case 
naturally attracted considerable attention and the court 
was overcrowded. After listening to the arguments on both 
sides, the court ruled that, “having regard to the actual 
words used in the will, Subhas Bose cannot have the right 
over the money to do whatever he wants. He must use that 
money for the specific purposes mentioned therein.” The 
question, however, of using the money did not arise. The 
court could not accept the objects laid down in the will as 
they were indefinite. The court, therefore, set aside that 
portion of the will and directed that the rightful heirs of 
the money were the legal heirs of Vithalbhai. Within two 
days of the High Court’s judgment, the Sardar issued a 
statement in the Press on 16th March, 1939, that he and 
other legal heirs of Vithalbhai had agreed among them¬ 
selves that they would not take any sum for their own use 
but would create a Public Trust under the name: 
“Vithalbhai Memorial Trust”, to which this sum would be 
assigned. The object of the trust would be to utilize the 
money in the interest of India’s political objectives. The 
amount in question was found to be a lakh and twenty 
thousand rupees and this was handed over by Vailabhbhai 
to the then Congress Working Committee on the 11th 
October, 1940. 
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THE SARDAR’S AFFECTIONATE NATURE 

Sardar Patel was not fond of writing long letters. But 
during the two years—^between 1932-1934—^that he spent in 
the Yeravda and Nasik jails, as also the period he spent in 
jail during 1940-41 (the period of Individual Civil Disobe¬ 
dience), and in Ahmednagar fort during the period 1942-45, 
he wrote many letters to both relatives and friends. They 
are striking in their simplicity and unaffectedness. It is 
possible that he unconsciously imitated Gandhiji with 
whom he spent 16 months at Yeravda. 

In this chapter I shall give a few extracts from some of 
the letters he wrote to his two children—^Manibehn and 
Dahyabhai. 

On 17-7-1932, writing from the Yeravda jail to Mani- 
behn he refers to a nephew of his in the following terms: 

".. .He Ifl now grown-up and it is no longer possible to reform 
him by merely talking to him. It is prudent to let him do what he 
likes. If we are unduly strict, he will do what he wmts to secretly. 
It i.s far better therefore that he does openly whatever he wishes 
to do. He will come to senses only when he will lose the money he 
has. We should not intervene unless he takes to bad ways. If that 
happens we should undoubtedly advise him. But there is a limit 
even Ip the advice one may give when the person concerned is 
gi’own up.” 

Dahyabhai had lost his wife a short while ago and 
people were asking Manibehn to arrange his marriage. 
With regard to this, the Sardar advises Manibehn to take 
the following line: 

"Whoever asks you regarding Dahyabhal’s remarriage should 
be told politely but firmly that this is a matter for him to decide. 
He will do whatever he wishes. He is grown-up and knows his 
own mind. There Is no need for anyone to give him any advice on 
this subject. And Indeed in such a matter others' advice is of 
little use. People ask because that is our society’s custom. .Why 
should we take that amiss? It is difficult to say what Dahyabhai 
will do. It is not easy to remain single all one’s life when one has 
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become a widower at so early an age. Equally, there will be dlffi- 
cultlc.'-, if he marries again. Ho has only recently suffered the blow 
and it will take some time before the wound heals. If after two 
years or so he wishes to remarry let Iilm do so. And if not well 
and good, In such a matter others’ advice is usele.ss nor should 
other,? give any advice.” 

On the 6th of December Stirdar Patel gave his son, 
Dahyabhai, some advice regarding his normal work, 
Dahyabhai had just recovered from an attack of typhoid. 

"I thought of writing to you on one or two matters, but did 
not like to as long as you were ill. Now that you are better, I feel 
I alrould. You must not take what I write amiss. But I would like 
you to think over what I tell you carefully and, if you agree with 
me, try to act accordingly. Tlio lone of your business and official 
correspondence is stiff and cold and couched in language which 
might easily give offence to those to whom it is addressed. It is not 
desirable that even in official oon-espondence, you should say 
anything which may hurt anyone's feelings or increase his hosti¬ 
lity. Apart from tlie fact that it is inadvisable to do so and can 
only harm your future career, it is also bad for yotu* reputation. 
People may not say anything to your face but that Is no criterion 
of the coiTeetneaa of your conduct, In fact we mu.st always behave 
with the utmost gentleness with people who are our subordinates 
or inferiors, while with our colleagues and superiors, our conduct 
should he forthright, yet proper and dlgnifled. 

“It is not befitting our position that your landlord should have 
to go to a court of law to require you to vacate the house.., .1 find 
It difficult to understand how you allowed such a development to 
take place. I was under tlie Impression that you had acquired 
everyone's affection... and was, therefore, very surprised when I 
heard these accounts. That is why I am writing to you now oven, 
though you are yet convalescent and not fully recovered. If once 
you acquire such a reputation, it can only harm you, and you 
will come to regret It. There is nothing to be gained by speaking 
harshly or offensively. We must do what we think is right, but 
our independence does not mean that we should treat other people 
with contempt. That Is not the characteristic of a gentleman. More¬ 
over, such an attitude can only embarrass your friends and well- 
wishers. Give full thought to this and mend your ways if you 
agree. If you have written to anyone anything which might have 
given him offence, you must ask his forgiveness, and gn>n Ms 
friendship. Do not make enemies. Write to me frankly and do not 
take what I have said amiss. There was a time when I too was 
inclined to be very stiff and harsh and I have always regretted 
that stage. What I am writing to you, thus. Is based on my own 
experience.” 
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In reply, Dahyabhai stated his side of the case to 
which the Sardar refers as follows in his letter of the 9th 
of December: 

“I wrote to you on the baaiH of information which waa 
given to me. We should not take offence or feel hurt If our 
fi’lends point out any shortcorahigs of ours. We have everything 
to gain by taking such crltlelam in the right spirit. We have 
reason to feel hurt if someone accuses us through Jealousy or 
malice, but when your friends tell me what their impression of 
you is, they do so through no base motive. That is why it is neces¬ 
sary to try and understand why such an impression was created 
In their minds." 

On 19-5-’33, he wrote to Manibehn, who was then 
in the Belgaura jail, about the unpredictability of Bapu's 
decisions. (He was speaking of the 21-day fast which 
Gandhiji had undertaken.) At that time, Mridulabehn was 
also in the Belgaum jail. 

"I can well understand that Mrldula should be so greatly up¬ 
set But when we follow Bapu we must realize that there are 
times when his actions and decisions are Incomprehensible to us 
when Judged by our ordinary standards. There la so great a diffe¬ 
rence between our worldly outlook and his that It is quite impossi¬ 
ble for us fully to understand all his actions. Therefore It is as well 
for us Just to place our trust in God and assume that whatever He 
is doing is for our good. Moreover, Bapu’s whole life is such that 
we cannot have the slightest doubt regarding his actions as they 
spring from the purest of motives and aim at the good of the 
country. By the grace of God, he will survive this trial. Half the 
period Is over; the doctors are of the opinion today that Bapu has 
passed the critical stage, and therefore there Is no reason now for 
us to feel unduly anxious. But In future do not allow yourself to 
be so unduly concerned... .We must always proceed on the assump¬ 
tion that whatever Bapu does, he does only after fully considering 
the various aspects of the question. The result Is always In God’s 
hands. If In doing something good, the result is unsatisfactory, 
does it matter? Bear in mind the fact that those of us who are 
inside Jail should not feel bothered at what may be happening out¬ 
side. Both of you must appreciate this clearly. Who knows what 
we sliall be called upon to do in the future, or what more suffering 
we shall have to endure? It is necessary that we take unhappiness 
or happiness with equanimity. 

''You must be receiving daily news of Bapu’s health, and as 
you have been given permission to write letters to him, you 
should feel reassured. 
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“Rapu’s fast should have taught us one thing, namely, the 
importance of achieving greater purity in ourselves. The greater 
the extent to which we can achieve this the more qualified will 
we be for the service of the country. I must congratulate you on 
the courage with which you have faced this event. And 1 am also 
happy that you have won Mridula's affection....! can sec from 
Ambalalbhai’s and Sarladevi’s letters that they have been greatly 
reassured by the fact that you ai‘e with her. 

"You must not mind who reads your letters to Bapu. You 
ought to know Bapu has no secrets from anyone and what can 
there he .so secret that you may have to write to him which might 
do harm if others read It?" 

Ganclhiji had said that his fast was for the purification 
of himself and of society. Manibehn thought that this 
implied that the fast had been undertaken because of some 
faults of people like herself and other close associates and 
workers of Bapu’s. Referring to this the Sardar wrote on 
the 16th of June; 

"Mahadev has written to me to say that your letters to Bapu 
dui-lng his fast left the Impi-ession on his mind that the fast had 
very greatly upset .you. I had already written to you about this In 
my last letter, and 1 trust that you are now reassured. There is 
no point in being unhappy by thinking over and over again of 
faults which we may have committed. The right course for every¬ 
body is to do everything possible to improve one’s conduct in the 
future. As the saying goes, 'It is dawn when you are awake.’ 
Likewise, we should place our trust in God and seek to improve 
our future conduct from the moment we realize that we had 
been doing something wrong before. Placing one's trust in God, 
one’s efforts should be concentrated on disinterested service, on 
keeping one’s life as pure iu thought, speech and deed as 
possible. There will be no room tor disappointment or hopelessness 
then. 

"It is quite understandable that in solitude one tends to think 
of all manner of things. One can acquire a certain peace of mind 
only by keeping oneself occupied. Therefore, do not allow your 
mind to stray as far as possible. It is good tliat you have 
plenty of work. You must do as much work as possible—consistent, 
of course, with your health. BJven If you do not get good food, you 
must eat It as long as It Is well-cooked and digestible, and If it 
is not digestible, It Is better to remain hungry. Take good care of 
your health." 

The Sardar dwelt on this matter again in his letter of 
the 30th June. 

"Look after your health, During the monsoon you may not 
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And It easy to take suiacletit walk. Nevertlieless you must 
try and walk for an hour or two In the verandah or in your room. 
You cannot digest your food If you are Inactive. I hope your foot 
is better. 

“It Is In your own hands to acquire mental peace. That is not 
something in which anyone else can help you. I would only say 
that you should let God do all the worrying for you. It is the path 
of wisdom to forget the past and think of doing what is right in 
the future. In this world most of us make mistakes. Not many, 
however, retrace their course. Many again do not even realize 

that they have taken the wrong course_He must consider hlm- 

.self fortunate who is capable of realizing that he has taken the 
wrong course for he has then a chance of turning back. You are 
yet young and you have plenty of time before you to mend your 
ways and to make your life a success. 

“Bapu’s fast is in no way connected with actions of individuals 
like ourselves. The reasons leading up to it are to be foimd in 
events which took place outside after all of us were imprisoned.... 
You cannot oven imagine what these reasons are while you are In 
the jail. It is dilficuU even for me to give you an adequate idea of 
all these matters from here. 

"You must he thankful that you are receiving news of Bapu’s 
condition daily. You must follow tlie newspapers for further 
Information about him. Thousands, after all, have to be satlsded 
only with what they see In the newspapers." 

The Sardar wrote the following letter from the Nasik 
jail. It is dated 2-8-’33: 

"You will be surprised at the address at the top of this letter. 
Yesterday morning 1 was suddenly brought to Nasik from 
Yeravda. Why I was moved God alone knows! But I think that the 
Government's intentlonmusthe to separate me from Bapu. 1 cannot 
see what other reason there can be. As far as I am concerned, I 
am Indifferent as to where they keep roe; but this means I shall 
have lost the privilege of Bapu’s company and of rendering him 
some service." 

“10-10-*33 

“Now you* will he able to .spend some time with Dahyahhai. 
The two of you, brother and sister, should spend together as much 
time as possible and have your fill of conversation. Such opportu¬ 
nities will not come often; so you must talk freely to each other and 
get to know each other better. Happiness has nothing to do with 
the size of one’s family. One can have a happy family life even if 
there are only a few in the family. Those who live in this world 

*The Sar^r wrote this letter shortly after Manlbehn's release 
from iail. 
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pass tliroush alternating periods of happiness and unhappiness. 
In the final analysis happiness depends upon one’s state of mind. 
The world is full of temptations and he who can resist them best 
has least to fear from sorrows. There is indeed nothing to gain in 
having a large number of relations or by Increasing one’s 
possessions.'' 

Dahyabhai was unable to live amicably with a first 
cousin of his. Referring to this the Sardar advises him as 
follows on the 11th of October: 

'T see the two of you cannot get on togetlter. Both of you 
should therefore separate. If two people cannot live amicably to¬ 
gether It Is far better for them to live apart. Sometimes one is 
able to get on better with one’s friend.s rather than with one's 
relatives... .It is far better that you separate than that he should 
take no notice of what you tell him and do undesirable things. 
There la no reason for you to be unhappy or feel embarrassed. By 
parting both of you will be happy. I suggest you talk this over 
with Manibehn.... 

"You may also, both of you, think over the question of your 
remarriage. Although it would be best If you remain unmarried, 
there is no reason for you to feel hesitant If you would rather 
marry again. All that you must then consider is the selection of 
the right person. That should not be so very difficult. What has to 
he settled first Is what you want. 

“Although I write to you on, these matters there Is one thing 
that you must clearly realize and that is that we must not allow 
any matter to worry us unduly. Things do not always happen as 
we want them to. God's will alone will be done. We must hesitate 
or be afraid only of doing a wrong thing or committing a sin. 
Otherwise, we must fear nothing, but place our trust in God and 
spend our days In happine.<is. Everyone carries his own fate with 
himself." 

On the 29th of December, 1933, Sardar Patel wrote a 
letter to a volunteer of Sevashram at Broach who was 
feeling very unhappy at the lack of enthusiasm which he 
found among the people generally and among some of the 
workers in particular. 

"I have received your letter of the 2Gth December. How can 
we (Dr Chanduhhal and the Sardar) forget you or Valkunth? If 
we forget our younger colleagues as easily as tliat we would 
scarcely be fit to seiwe our country. In any case, Chandubhal could 
never forget your services. 

"We realize that the darkness which you see outside can 
easily give rise to a feelloE of hopelessness. But remember th^t 
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sunset Is followed by sunrise, and a dark night is followed by a 
bright dawn,.. .There is no reason to feel either helpless nr 
hopeless. 

“It is very human to have weaknesses, but he who is con¬ 
scious of his weaknesses will some day receive strengtth from God, 
whereas he who does not realize how weak he is, or is arrogant 
of his strength, will come a cropper. God alone is all-perfect and 
all-powerful. We should not, therefore, feel anxious or worried at 
the weakness of anyone in particular or even of many. God may 
have wanted to show us how little justification there is for any of 
U.S to be proud and also to give every worker a real measure of 
his worth. In a sense, therefore, we can say that what is happening 
is, on the whole, for the general good. If we had gone on without 
realizing the.se weaknesses, we may have had to face serious dilB- 
eulties later on. Therefore, do not give too much thought to this. 
Only pray to God that He gives you strength. That He will do, for 
He is kind. 

"I can understand that one cannot forget the memory of the 
atmosphere in which you had the privilege of rendering service. 
Those days will come again, or e\'-en better days. One cannot fore¬ 
see what the future holds for us, but this much is certain that In 
the end truth will triumph, and that God is the real protector of 
the poor. We should, therefore, repose complete trust in Him. 
Take it from me that the blessings of Chandubhal are always 
yours. Keep giving your news to us from time to ttaie.” 

On the 31st January, 1934, Sardar Patel wrote again to 
Dahyabhai on the subject of family relationship. 

"You should not make yourself miserable because of your 
relationship with X. It is far better to speak out frankly rather 
than allow bitterness and misunderstandings to continue by living 
together. You will not necessarily be misunderstood by society. 
In your dealings with his brother and his father, you should never 
go beyond what you consider to be reasonable and proper. Our 
duty is to give as much direct help as we can but should not 
embarrass ourselves unduly in trying to give even greater 
assistance,” 

When Manibehn went to jail again, she felt that in 
doing so she had failed in her duty towards her elders. 
Commenting on this, on the 1st of February, 1935 the 
Sardar wrote: 

"Bapu asks me to write to you, 'It is not necessarily true that 
one can serve one's elders only by remaining physically near them. 
One serves also when, one does work which the elders would like 
one to do. Undoubtedly, one is naturally anxious to live with one's 
elders, but there is no necessarv relationship between service and 
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physical proximity.’ What Bapu says Is quite true. Thus Ba, even 
at her age, is anxlou.s to be close to Bapu and to serve him 
peraonaily, but has now imhesitatlngiy left him to continue his 
work outside. In the same way, it Is understandable that you 
should be desirous of staying with mo and serve me but that 
should not make you forget your duty. It is hard but nevertheless 
therein lies real service. At the moment, there is not much that I 
reed. I am given all reasonable facilities, and there are many who 
are willing to help. Please do not worry about me.” 

A letter which he wrote to Manibehn. on, the 16th of 
April 1934 is of particular significance. 

"Now that you have refined composure, Dahyabhal is also 
happy. This decision* is somewhat dlffloult to understand,.. .but 
those of us who are in jail need not waste our time in trying to 
resolve such puzzles. Let othera draw what meaning they like 
from It. Why should we make .nny effort to understand what the 
outside world tliinks about it all? When we are out of jail, no 
doubt, we too will have to interest ourselves in what is taking 
place, but as long as we are in jail, we are free from that responsi¬ 
bility. What Is clear, of course, is that things will no longer go on 
as they have hitherto, and it is difficult to foresee what further 
development will take place, God’s will be done. They are all 
meeting on the Ist in Ranchi. 

‘‘Bapu has sent for Narandas. When he comes Bapu will 
decide what the Ashramltes are to do after the Ashram is closed 
in the future. 

“Bapu’s 1st of August? is coming near. If he is again im¬ 
prisoned and he is not given freedom to work for the Harijans ho 
will undertake a fresh fast, and this will probably be his last. That 
is what is causing anxiety to all of us. Bapu’s view is that In such 
a situation it would be good if all the others are out of jail; that 
is why he considers that his decision Is the right one,” 

* « * 


♦Gandhijl’s declaration to limit the civil disobedience campaign to 
himself only. 

ton the 1st of August, 1933, Gandhijl was arrested and sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment. On that occasion he had gone on a fast 
because he was not given permission to do work for Harijans In Jail. 
Because of that fast he was released. He then decided to devote the 
remaining period of his sentence to the service of Harijans, and for 
tliat purpose he travelled throughout the country. Vallabhbhal was 
somewhat concerned about Gandhiji’s further activities after the ist of 
August, 1934, when the period of his sentence expired,. 
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"If you know how to keep cheerful, you will have learnt the 
secret of keeping healthy. But if you have all manner of 
thoughts that make your mind sad they cannot but affect your 
health adversely. If you are able to concentrate your mind on 
devotional songs and can derive pleasure from them, then too you 
will be able to pass your time cheerfully. You will, of course, con¬ 
cern yourself much les^ with the events outside in the world. 
It is good to learn by heart a few such songs which you parti¬ 
cularly like so that later you can keep repeating them. You must 
see that you get good sleep at night. If you sleep well, you can 
easily remain in good health. In a way, one has more troubles out¬ 
side just now than inside the jail. I still have no definite infor¬ 
mation regarding the reactions to Bapu’s latest decision. They 
’Will be kno’wn soon enough whatever they are. However, I am 
Indlfl'erent.” 

In his letter of 30-4-34 the Sardar refers to his brother 
Vithalbhai’s will. 

"Last week Shankarbhai Amin (solicitor) came to see me.... 
He gave me an account of the steps which had to be taken 
regarding the ■will in the High Court. I told him I was not in the 
least interested and that he should do whatever was the correct 
thing." 

On the 4th of July, 1934, Sardar Patel wrote to 
Dahyabhai regarding his family aifairs as follows: 

"Even if what you say is true, I believe your thinking i.s 
faulty. If we behave exactly as other people do, what is the diffe¬ 
rence between them and ourselves? A wise man is he who does a 
good tuTO for an evil one. It is easy to follow the policy of a tooth 
for a tooth. However had his mother, why should you blame the 
hoy?.. .We should do what we can to help him since ho is one of 
ourselves. You appear to have been angry at the sight of his 
letter. That does not behove you. 'ViTiethcr because of some fault 
of his mother or of anyone else you must not be angry with an 
innocent youngster.,. .1 feel that we have been fortunate in many 
ways in that we have been able to remain away from other mem¬ 
bers of our family. We do not know enough about anyone to say 
who is at fault and who is not; we have neither the time to find 
out, nor the desire. All those concerned may be at fault to a 
greater or lesser degree....Unfortunately, there always will be 
family quarrels. Our duty Is to help everyone to the extent we 
can, and, If we fail to do even that much, we fall in our duty. If 
anyone from our family comes asldng for help how can we Just 
brush him a.slde? You will understand this reacUly, if you cease to 
be angry or irritated. When the’other person is angry, we can only 
get on If we ignore his anger, and, Instead, show •affection towards 
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him. Our thoughts should be generous. I can understand why you 
are unable fully to appreciate all this; yow present thinking Is in 
accord only with that of the normal worldly person, Although it is 
difBoult to rise above it, It is worth while to try to do so." 

These and other letters he wrote show how even while 
he was in jail Sardar Patel was deeply concerned with the 
wellbeing of so many different people. Many persons whose 
names occur in his letters probably never realized that he 
was concerned about their affairs and anxious to ensure 
their wellbeing. One such individual said that he had never 
had an occasion even to speak to him and doubted if he 
even knew him by name, Vallabhbhai in fact did know of 
him and used to enquire frequently after him. It 
was this quality of his which rightly gave him the title of 
'Sardar’; for, who else would thus have found time to think 
about the problems and welfare of his colleagues and co¬ 
workers, small and big? Indeed, he was always most affec¬ 
tionate towards all those who worked with him and for 
him. 


CHAPTER XII 

EPISODE OP THE VIDYAPITH LIBRARY 
On the 31st of July, 1933, Gandhiji disbanded the 
Sabarmati Ashram. In order that the library beloi^ing to 
the Ashram might be retained intact and put to good use, 
he entrusted the work to the Ahmedabad Municipality. 
When the question of the disposal of the library was under 
consideration Kaka Saheb Kalelkar was in Poona. Some¬ 
time, earlier, Gandhiji had suggested to Kaka Saheb to 
consider the possibility of combining the Ashram library 
with that of Vidyapith but the commencement of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement made it impossible to pursue the 
idea further. When Kalelkar heard of the new proposal he 
immediately left for Ahmedabad to remind Gandhiji of his 
original plan. On the 3rd of July 1934, Kaka Saheb wrote to 
Gandhiji wherein he referred to the previous conversation 
oh the m.-itter; 
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“You suggested tliat it would be a good thing to entrust the 
Vidyaplth library to the Municipality. I told you the idea had 
occurred to me also. Although you had promised the Ashram 
library to the Vidyaplth you eventually gave It to the Municipality. 
Perhaps your intention tvas to hand over both the libraries to the 
Municipality... .Following this line of thought I too took the view 
that it would—on the whole—be best to dispose of the Vidyaplth 
library. In all probability, we shall have to be in jail for ten years 
or even longer. Wliy should we let the books remain unused in 
the Government’s possession for all that time? At the end of ten 
years, the entire situation may have so completely altered that we 
may have to take a fresh stock of all our activities. The acti¬ 
vities of the Vidyaplth might be said to have come to an end, for 
the time being and, hence. It would be appropriate if Its library 
were made available to the public. 

"But I said at that time that there was a difference of opinion 
between us on the subject of giving the Vidyaplth and the Ashram 
libraries to the Municipality....The Government had the right to 
suspend the Municipality and if they took the step they 
would obtain possoassion of the libraries. Therefore, our decision 
amounted virtually to handing them over to the Government. 
Your view was that that was no doubt a weakness in the propo¬ 
sal.... If we engage ourselves in the service of the people, we 
are sure to retain control of the Municipality. 1 know Vallahhbhal. 
He will like this." 

After arriving in Ahmedabad on the 31 st of July, Kaka 
Saheb -wrote to the Collector and enquired: 

"You had already given me permission to take away such 
books as I wanted. -Would it be in order for me to take away all the 
books from the Vidyaplth building including the bookshelves in 
which they are kept? As you know, it has been decided to hand 
over the books in Uie Sabarmntl Ashram for public use. It Is the 
intention of the trustees of the Vidyaplth to hand over the Vldya- 
pith library also in a like manner. Hence ray question." 

In. reply to this letter, which had been drafted by 
Gandhiji, the Collector said that there was no objection to 
the, books and such shelves as are not fixtures in the 
building being removed as proposed. That very day Kaka 
Saheb was due to leave for Poona. So he requested Gandhiji 
to write to the President of the Municipality and offer him 
the Vidyapith library. Accordingly, Gandhiji wrote and, iu 
due course, the Vidyapith library was moved out of the 
Vidyapith building and ^trusted to the Municipality. 

S.P. 11 
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The Sardar and several others, who were trustees of 
the VidyapiLh property, were at that time in jail and there¬ 
fore it was not possible to obtain their consent to the above 
step. But as Gandhiji’s consent had been obtained, Kaka 
Saheb did not think it necessary to do more than merely 
mention this transfer to those of the trustees who were free 
at the Lime. When the Sardar heard of this in jail he did not 
like it. To his mind library was an essential part of the 
Vidyapith and without it, it would be impossible to resume 
its activities. He could do nothing however as long 
as he was in prison. In July 1934, after ho came out, 
he went into the entire case and, apart from the question of 
the wisdom or otherwise of the bequest of the library to the 
Municipality, he arrived at the conclusion that Kaka Saheb 
had no authority to hand over the property of the trust to 
another institution. Indeed, in his view, even the governing 
body of the Vidyapith was not authorized thus to hand over 
the library to a Government-controlled body such as the 
Ahmedabad Municipality. The Vidyapith owed its origin to 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, and it was stated clearly, 
among its aims and objects, that it must carry on its acti¬ 
vities independently of the Government in every way. In 
the constitution of the Vidyapith, the guiding principles 
had been set out, and these made it clear that the Vidyapith 
was to remain independent of the Government for all 
pfurposes, and to fix its standards and run its organizations 
independently. The Municipality is established by law and 
is subject to a number of restrictions and controls by the 
Collector, Commissioner and other Government officers. 
Moreover, the Government had the right to take it over, 
if, in their view, it was found to be incapable of properly 
discharging its functions. Therefore, for a body like the 
Vidyapith which, under its basic guiding principles, was to 
be run completely independently of the Government, and 
indeed in a non-co-operative manner with the Government, 
to hand over any of its property to an institution which was 
under the control of the Government, was to commit a 
breach of its duties. There was also a breach of the trust 
inasmuch as the donors of the Vidyapith had given their 
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donations to the Vidyapith on the basis of those principles. 
The Sardar communicated his view to Gandhiji and asked 
for his guidance. As that was his day of silence, Gandhiji 
discussed this matter with Vallabhbhai in writing. 

Gandhiji said; “It is my view that we should now let 
the library remain with the Municipality and, if possible, 
have a separate trust made for it. I think that we are thus 
making a good use of the library but, of course, if the other 
trustees do not like this idea, we should not hesitate to ask 
for its return. This is not a question of prestige, and there¬ 
fore whatever is proper should be done. I have no doubt 
Kaka Saheb will be big enough not to mind it. When I 
think over the matter furtlier, I must admit that even if 
Kaka Saheb overlooked these points, I should have consi¬ 
dered whether he had the necessary authority. Rushed as I 
was, I dealt with many matters hurriedly and this was one 
of those into which I did not go fully.” 

Sardar Patel remarked: “According to Kaka Saheb 
it was you who first suggested that the Vidyapith library 
might be given to the Municipality.” In reply to this 
Gandhiji wrote: “I do not remember making this sug¬ 
gestion, but if he says so, I am prepared to accept that I 
may have done so.” The Sardar must then have spoken 
about the rights of .the trustees, for Gandhiji’s next written 
reply was: “It is true that they too had no authority. I 
would only say this much that any bequest made by one 
who had no authority to make it could always be taken 
back. If therefore it is considered proper to take these 
books back, they should be taken back. I think, however, 
that if at that time Kaka Saheb had asked everybody, 
possibly everyone concerned would have agreed.” Vallabh¬ 
bhai must then have said that the trustees had no right to 
make such a bequest to a Government-controlled institu¬ 
tion. For Gandhiji’s next written reply was: “You say that 
the trustees had no right. Very well, if that is so then you 
must take back the books.” To put the whole thing b^nd 
any possibility of doubt the Sardar then obtained the opi¬ 
nion of Bhulabhai Desai and Kanaiyalal Munshi. The 
Sardar told them that if the members of the Vidyapith 
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had the right legally to hand over the library, Kaka Saheb’s 
action would be confirmed. Therefore, the first thing to esta¬ 
blish is not whether Kaka Saheb had the right, but whether 
the Vidyapith Mandal as such had the right. Both the law¬ 
yers gave it as their opinion that, having regard to the 
principles of the Vidyapith, they did not have the right to 
hand over any property of the Vidyapith to an institution 
such as the Municipality which was controlled by Govern¬ 
ment. After receiving this opinion, Sardar Patel wrote to 
the President of the Ahmedabad Municipality as follows; 

"Aoharya (Principal) Kalelkar handed over to the Munici¬ 
pality, with the consent of several of his colleagues, the library 
belonging to Oie Gujarat Vidyapith. You accepted this gift Just as 
you accepted tlie gift from Mahatma Gandhi of the library of the 
Ashram. This gift has raised a somewhat delicate question regard¬ 
ing the rights of the trustees. I have been advised that the Vldya- 
pith Mandal was not competent to entrust the Vldjmplth's 
property to an Institution like the Ahmedabad Municipality, I am 
myself a trustee of the Vidyapith and I am legally responsible for 
protecting Its property. It Is my duty therefore to Inform you that 
those who handed over to you the Vidyapith library, though they 
acted, no doubt, honestly and with the purest of motives, were not 
authorized to do so, and indeed such a donation would have been 
beyond the competence of the enUre body of trustees. You will no 
doubt admit that In a matter such as this the trustees of the 
institution must act with the greatest of care so that every action 
of theirs Is in accordance with the main objectives and principles 
of the Institution. Any one of the donors, or even a member of the 
public, If he realizes that this action was unauthorized, could take 
legal steps against the trustees. In particular, I would draw your 
attention to the fact that even If this library Is re-transferred by 
the Municipality to the rightful trustees, the public will not suffer 
In any way, since the Vidyapith library will he located barely a 
mile away from tlie building which the Municipality intends 
constructing to house the Ashram library, It will be appre¬ 
ciated that I am not questioning the honesty of purpose whe¬ 
ther of the Municipality in accepting the gift, or of those who 
made the gift to the Municipality. I hope the Municipality will, 
after passing the necessary resolution, make arrangements to hand 
over the library to the trustees of the Vidyapith at the earliest 
possible moment." 

The Municipality for their part obtained the opinion, 
through their legal committee, of the well-known lawyer of 
Bombay, Mr Bahadurji. His opinion too coincided with the 
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opinions already given by Shri Bhulabhai and Shri Munshi. 
Thereupon Dada Saheb Mavlankar, who was then Vice- 
President of the Municipality, moved a resolution at a 
meeting of the General Board of the Municipality, that the 
library should be returned to Sardar Patel, representing 
the trustees of the Vidyapith. An amendment was moved 
to the effect that the library should be handed over to the 
trustee or trustees of the Vidyapith on his or their securing 
the necessary authority from the court. Dada Saheb 
Mavlankar in support of his resolution stated: 

"I had myself prepared the factual note for obtaining outside 
opinion. In that note I had put forward all the details and argu¬ 
ments which would go in favour of the Mimicipality retaining the 
library. Nevertheless, the opinion that has been given to us is 
perfectly clear and that being so, to drag the matter before a court 
would be waste of public money. That is a course which does not 
befit a body whose duty it is to act in the interests of the people. 
We should set an example to the general public of our desire to do 
the right thing. Because the library is in our possession, we should 
not force others to go to the court.” 

His resolution was passed and the library was handed 
back to the Vidyapith. 

This matter caused a certain amount of heartburning 
and ill-feeling among the members of the Vidyapith. The 
Sardar had made it clear that if the entire Board of 
Trustees was legally entitled to make the gift, there would 
be no objection to confirming the action taken by Kaka 
Saheb. This fact, however, was not fully known to 
all the members. I even felt that in acting as he 
did, Sardar Patel was inhuenced by other considerations. 
This feeling also received support from the fact that Kaka 
Saheb, who had been feeling for some time that his work 
in Gujarat had been almost done and that he should change 
his sphere of activities, now formally asked to be allowed to 
go. This led many of the members of the Vidyapith to con¬ 
clude, and express their views, that this decision of Kaka, 
Saheb was a result of the Vidyapith library episode and the 
unfriendly relationship that now existed between Vallabh- 
bhai and himself. I myself (the author), who was 
one of this group of people, wrote a letter to the Sardar 
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to this effect. The Sardar who had not acted from any such 
motive at all and who had put the whole position clearly 
before Gandhiji, was deeply hurt. In due course, the mis¬ 
understanding was removed and the internal conflict 
disappeared. 

This episode brings out certain characteristics of the 
Sardar. Many people were under the impression that he did 
not give much thought to matters relating to education and 
culture; but it was he alone who saw instinctively that an 
educational institution such as the Vidyapith would be 
rendered Ineffective if it lost its library which was a vital 
part of it. It also shows how anxious he was to ensure that 
public affairs and public institutions should be conducted 
with a strict regard to procedural and legal proprieties. He 
had no hesitation in pointing out an error, if one was com¬ 
mitted, in a frank and forthright manner. These qualities 
of his have helped Gujarat and India out of many a difficult 
and critical situation. 


CHAPTBE 3011 

FIGHTING THE PLAGUE IN BORSAD TALUKA 
In the Borsad taluka, since 19.^2, there was an out¬ 
break of plague every year but no organized effort was 
made by the Government to fight it, much less to stamp it 
out altogether. The Congress and the local public workers 
were unable to do anything effective particularly as all the 
leading public workers including the Sardar were in jail 
from 1932 to 1934. Immediately upon release—following 
the suspension of the , Civil Disobedience Movementr— 
Sardar Patel,, Darhar Gopaldas and other leaders took up 
this important task. On the 9th of March, 1935, the Sardar 
asked Dr Bhaskar Patel to proceed immediately to Borsad 
and to submit a report on the conditions there. After a two- 
day tour in some 12 villages Dr Bhaskar Patel returned to 
Bombay on the 15th of March. His report revealed a terri¬ 
ble state of affairs. The people had become panicky. They 
were receiving no medical assistance and no one ’’■new 
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what to do to stop the epidemic from spreading further. 
Local bodies, such as the Local Boai’d and the Borsad 
Municipality, were making intermittent and feeble efforts 
and it was not surprising that these were quite ineffective. 
Intimation of the occurrence of plague cases in many a vil¬ 
lage never reached the authorities. On receiving this report, 
Vallabhbhai decided that a camp should immediately be 
organized in Borsad for combating the plague. In order to 
ascertain the latest information on the subject he asked 
Dr Patel to consult Col. Sokhey of the Bombay HaSkine 
Institute. The latter suggested that certain very stringent 
measures should be taken for the total annihilation of mice 
and other plague-carrying creatures from the plague affec¬ 
ted areas. Some of the remedies suggested involved the use 
of poisonous gases, and it was felt that theh- application 
would be dangerous unless it was done by properly trained 
personnel. Nevertheless, sufficient guidance was received 
from Dr Sokhey for a beginning to be made, and the Sardar 
arrived in Borsad along with Dr Bhaskar Patel on the 23rd 
of March, A temporary hospital was immediately set up in 
the Satyagraha camp buildings which had been attached 
by Government and had only just been returned. A small 
dispensary was established for out-patients. Dr Jivanji 
Desai of Borsad placed himself whole time at the disposal of 
the hospital, while in response to an appeal for volunteers, 
65 volunteers arrived very promptly. The latter included 
fifty-seven men and eight women, including Darbar Saheb’s 
wife, 4 sons and eldest daughter-in-law, Manibehn and 
Baojibhai Manibhai Patel. All the volunteers, with the 
exception of the Sardar and Manibehn, were given anti¬ 
plague injections. 

Volunteers were placed in the 27 villages which had 
been affected by the plague. It was arranged that volun¬ 
teers would send daily reports to the headquarters, of 
occuirrences of plague cases, of deaths from plague attacks, 
and of any dead mice being discovered. It was their duty 
also to visit every house, to clean it up and spray it with a 
special disinfectant. They were also required to clean the 
village streets and to put rat-traps in every conceivable 
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place. The volunteers were in particular advised to see that 
they conducted themselves with utmost propriety and 
circumspection. They were asked to persuade every house¬ 
holder to bring out into the sun his household effects and 
spray them thoroughly with the disinfectant. The Dyeing 
Mill, Petlad, had a small laboratory under an experienced 
scientist—^Purushottam Patel. With his help, a very effec¬ 
tive “flie.s destroying mixture” composed of kerosene and 
naphthalene was prepared. One might almost say that this 
was a new discovery by Dr Bhaskar Patel. The mixture 
was easy to make and it proved extremely effective in 
cleaning up the 27 affected villages. In the beginning, the 
volunteers experienced some difficulty in securing the co¬ 
operation of the people. Their ignorance was so great that 
they were not prepared even to make use of the simplest of 
prophylactic methods. All manner of superstitions were 
deeply ingrained in them. To their mind, the outbreak of 
plague could only be attributed to some Goddess who was 
angered, and the true remedy therefore was not to use any 
medicines but to offer sacrifices of goats, etc. They believed 
that if a village was attacked by plague, the Goddess would 
only be satisfied if there was a death. Apart from the diffi¬ 
culty of overcoming these superstitions, the volunteers 
were given no assistance whatsoever by the Mukhis of the 
villages and other smaller officials through fear of 
incurring the wrath of their superiors. Sometimes they 
would even place obstacles in their way. Some of these 
Mukhis and Patels seemed to think that it was their duty 
to suppress from the higher' authorities the true facts 
regarding the plague. In the village of Bochasan where 
several plague cases had taken place and where the Sardar 
himself had gone to persuade the people to vacate and co¬ 
operate in cleaning it up, the Patel of the village gave 
him every assistance. But to the Mamlatdar he wrote that 
there had been no case of plague in the village and that was 
the reply which he forwarded to the Collector! The Sardar 
had to fight against people’s ignorance and superstitions on 
the one hand, and cowardice and obstinacy of subordinate 
Government officials on the other. He visited as many 
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plague affected villages as possible and explained to them 
wherein lay their duty. In addition, he brought out leaflets 
everyday and tried through them to win over the people 
from their superstitions and to educate them into recog¬ 
nizing their real interests. Somethnes he would humour 
them, but he had no hesitation in admonishing them for 
their foolishness and their obstinacy. His daily leaflets 
became a very powerful weapon for educating people in 
cleanliness, in self-reliance and in the adoption of hygienic 
ways of living. Dr Bhaskar Patel too visited houses in as 
many villages as he could. The result of all these efforts 
was that within a fortnight people knew what they ^ould 
do and the youngmen from the villages themselves enthu¬ 
siastically joined the volunteers in their task of cleaning up 
the villages and houses. The Mussalmans and the Baraiyas 
who had opposed their activities at first soon began to co¬ 
operate, It took in all 53 days to complete the task of 
cleaning up the 27 villages. Relatively little assistance was 
obtained or was forthcoming from the local bodies and the 
local ofiBcials. 16 patients were admitted into the tempo¬ 
rary plague hospital. Of these two died, twelve recovered 
and two left without the permission of any of the doctors. 
During the month of April, 2,345 out-patients were treated 
and in May, 3,813. The doctors worked on an honorary basis 
so that the total expenditure of Rs. 8,000 incurred in 
running the hospital was incurred only in bu 3 ring medi¬ 
cines and other equipment. Besides these, 44 plague 
patients were treated by Dr Bhaskar Patel in their own 
homes. Of these, 31 recovered. Women volunteers rendered 
valuable service in nursing the women patients in the 
temporary hospital. 

, Towards the end of May Gandhiji visited Borsad 
taluka at the Sardar’s request, and visited several of the 
affected villages. In his speeches he repeatedly emphasized 
one point. 

"In spite of the very fine vrork Sardar Patel, Darbar Saheb and 
their brave volunteers have done, there will again be an epidemic , 
of plague if the people do not give up their had hahlts, and not 
only keep their homes and atreets clean but also take steps to 
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enaure that mice and other plague-can*ylng vermin do not flourish 
in their homes.” 

On Gandhiji’s advice, Dr Bhaskar Patel wrote a few 
pamphlets, in simple language, giving instructions regard¬ 
ing methods to be adopted against mice and vermin. 

In his speeches, Gandhiji said: 

"This epidemic spreads only through mice and certain types 
of vermin. Experts say that these should be destroyed. In a way 
tho.se mice and vermin are the messengers of God. Through them 
no warns us. By the grace of God the climate and the land are 
good in this district, but 1 .see with my naked eye that by defying 
certain law.s of Nature, you have ensm-ed that the opiclemlc of 
plague becomes endemic in this area. Even if you icill the mice and 
vermin now, if you continue to live In dirt and filth, the mice and 
tlie vermin will return. I would, therefore, advtse you to see that 
you keep your homes and streets spotlessly clean.., .Pill up any 
holes and gaps that may exist In your house-s so that the mice may 
not be able to find a shelter. 

"By using flour mUls for grinding our cereals, by polishing 
our rice and by cooking our food and vegetables genornlly with 
excessive spices we deprive our food of rich vitamins and other 
health-giving ingredients and make it generally Indigestible. 
The.qe habits we must give up. If wo take health-giving food and 
acquire clean and healthy habits, the disease-carrying germs will 
not find it easy to attack our bodies successfully," 

The work of fighting the plague was concluded within 
roughly two months. For four successive years preceding, 
the Borsad taluka had been the victim of the plague epi¬ 
demic. After the anti-plague campaign, it has never again 
made its appearance there! 

On the 27th of April, 1935, the Bombay Government 
published a statement with the object, it was stated, of 
removing some misunderstandings which had arisen on 
this matter about the part played by Government and the 
local organizations in the campaign for the elimination of 
plague. It was claimed that it was through the Govern¬ 
ment’s efforts that the epidemic had been controlled and 
stamped out.' Not content with such blatant inaccuracy, the 
statement went on to suggest that the work done by the 
Congress was of no particular importance. 

"Effioi'te of private Individuals in fighting the plague are 
likely to be Ineffective unless the measures ta’-pn by tb»m are 
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iioicntlfic and based upon prolonged experience of the most effec¬ 
tive measures such as is possessed only by the Public Health 
flepartment. While tlie Govemnieiit therefore welcome the co¬ 
operation of everybody in dealing with so serious and devastating 
a disease as plague, they would earnestly advise all the workeri! 
in this Held to co-operate with the Public Health authorities in 
order to ensure that the help thus proffered is used to the best 
advantage." 

This was a clumsy effort at running down the 
Congress in a matter in which the Government should have 
warmly appreciated the excellent work which the Congress 
volunteers—sunder the Sardar’s guidance—^had done at the 
risk of their lives. Sardar Patel was, therefore, constrained 
to give a detailed reply to the Government. He pointed out 
how indifferent the Government had been during the past 
four years and that in the current year too the Government 
only woke up to its responsibility after the Congress had 
begun its campaign, and even then the special officers 
appointed by the Government could scarcely be said to 
have discharged their duties properly. Instead of seeking 
the co-operation of the Congress workers, they kept aloof 
from them. 

The Government thereupon issued two rejoinders and 
in the last it attacked directly the work of the Congress. On 
the 3rd of July, therefore, Vallabhbhai wrote to the Bom¬ 
bay Government to the effect that he had been advised by 
his legal advisers that the serious charges that had been 
levelled against their work in the statements issued by the 
Government were defamatory. These statements have also 
questioned the skill and honour of Dr Bliaskar Patel who 
worked with them free of charge day and night. They had 
never declined to take the assistance of the Government in 
this matter. Nevertheless, baseless charges had been 
levelled against them. The Government should either with¬ 
draw the charges or appoint an independent committee of 
doctors and others to verify facts. The Government’s reply 
was that it saw no reason to do anything of the kind. As 
soon as this reply was received, the Sardar appointed a 
committee of four, consisting of the great Bombay advocate 
Bahadurji, two eminent doctors, Dr Gilder and Dr 
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Bharucha, with Vaikunthbhai Mehta as Member-Secretary 
of the Committee. The two doctor members of the Com¬ 
mittee were asked to make suggestions as to the precau¬ 
tionary measures which should be taken to fight this epi¬ 
demic in the future. After a careful examination of 
whatever written record there existed and after taking evi¬ 
dence of both the Congress workers as well as the officials 
of the Local Board the Committee concluded that; "The 
conduct of the officials of the Health Department in fighting 
the epidemic of plague was careless in the extreme and that 
they did not in fact carry out any of the so-called scientific 
measures in the affected area; that the steps taken by the 
Congress volunteers were simple, scientific and capable of 
implementation by the people.” The Committee further 
stated that, "The credit for the excellent work done in 
fighting the epidemic, which had recurred regularly for 
four years, in so short a time owes much to the popularity 
and the skill of Sardar Patel, Dr Bhaskar Patel and their 
team of fine volunteers." 


CHAPTER xrv 

THE CONGRESS SESSION OF 1934 AT BOMBAY 
AND THEREAFTER 

In the beginning of July 1934, the Government appoin¬ 
ted a committee of doctors to examine the Sardar very 
thoroughly. That committee expressed the view that it was 
necessary to carry out an immediate operation in the nose. 
On receipt of this advice, the Government decided to release 
him, and he was accordingly set free on the 14th of July. 
Immediately after his release, he was compelled to attend 
to two urgent problems: the question of the Vidyapith 
library, and the control and extermination of the plague 
epidemic in Borsad. 

While the Sardar was in the jail, the Congress 
leaders who favoured entering the legislatures called 
a meetinff on the 31st of March 1934 imder thp 
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Presidentship of Dr Ansari in Delhi. Certain provi¬ 
sional conclusions were reached, hut it was agreed 
that they should not be given effect to until Dr Ansari, 
Shri Bhulabhai Desai and Dr Bidhan Chandra Roy had met 
Gandhiji and ascertained his views. On making an assess¬ 
ment of the situation in the country, Gandhiji came to the 
conclusion that it would be advisable for the time being for 
only himself to offer individual civil disobedience. Before 
he could make public his decision, he received a letter from 
Dr Ansari asking for a personal discussion. Gandhiji, there¬ 
upon, postponed the publication of his statement. He had 
detailed discussion with Dr Ansari and other leaders. The 
publication of his statement was preceded by a letter to 
Dr Ansari, on the 5th April 1934. The relevant extract from 
it is given below: 

"My views on the utility of the legislatures In the present state 
are well known. They remain, on the whole, what they were in 
1920. But I feel that it is not only the right but it is the duty of 
every Congressman who for some reason or other, does not want 
to or cannot take part in civil resistance and who has faith in 
entry into the legislatures, to seek entry and form combinations 
in order to prosecute the programme which he or they believe to 
be in the interests of the country.” 

On the 7th of April, he issued a statement suspending 
the Civil Disobedience Movement. To explain the resultant 
position to the principal workers who were outside the jail, 
he called a meeting on the 3rd May in Ranchi. At 
that meeting the resolutions reached at the Delhi confe¬ 
rence were confirmed, and those who wished to enter the 
legislatures were given the necessary permission. It was 
also agreed that the programme for the Congressmen 
within the legislatures should include: non-acceptance of 
the scheme of constitutional reforms for India which had 
been approved by the British Parliament, preparation of a 
scheme of such reforms according to the demands of the 
nation, and removal of existing harsh and undemocratic 
acts from the Statute Book. Meetings of the AU-India 
Congress Committee as well as of the Working Committee 
were held in Patna on the 18th, 19th and 20tb of May, and 
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they confirmed the decisions to suspend the civil disobe¬ 
dience movement and to enter legislatures. The Govern¬ 
ment for its part withdx’cw the restrictions that had been 
imposed'on the Congress and its institutions in all the 
provinces except the North West Frontier Province and 
Bengal, and put into effect a policy of gradual release of 
those who had been arrested as political prisoners during 
(he course of the civil disobedience movement. The priso¬ 
ners from Gujarat were released somewhat later. The 
Government did not however immediately release Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. Owing to his health, however, the latter 
had to he released in July; by the end of August, Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan and his brother Khan Saheb were also released. 
The Government, however, while releasing them, prohi¬ 
bited their entry into their home Province. Jawaharlal 
alone continued in jail. 

There had been no regulax' session of the Congress foi' 
the past three years. It was necessary, therefore, to hold a 
session during 1934. In order that Congressmen might be 
able to contest the elections for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly during November, it was decided to hold the 
session in Bombay at the end of October, The only impor¬ 
tant question to be discussed at this session was that rela¬ 
ting to participation in the Legislative Assembly and the 
Legislative Councils; but what gave the session special 
importance was the fact that Gandhiji had decided to bring 
forward an entirely new matter for consideration by the full 
Congress. 

"I su'G that the educated and Intelligent section of the Con- 
gressmen no longer have faith In my programme of work. In parti¬ 
cular, they have no faith in the spinning-wheel and IChaddar, Out 
of personal consideration for me or because they are afraid that 
if they oppose me openly they could not hope for sucooas, they are 
refraining from open opposition and support my programme 
although they are not genuinely convinced of its merit. I am thus 
a burden to the Congress. Because of me, the bulk of the Congress¬ 
men are unable to think independently or behave independently. I 
think, therefore, it would be appropriate, and in the Interest of the 
Congress, that I should withdraw myself from the Congress.’’ 
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Gandhiji had conveyed this idea of his to all the princi¬ 
pal leaders. Rajaji, Abul Kalam Azad and others strongly 
protested and argued that if at this stage Gandhiji left the 
Congress, it would have a very unfortunate effect on the 
public, and the Congress would not emerge successful in the 
elections. Sardar Patel alone understood what Gandhiji had 
at the back of his mind and supported Gandhiji in his deci¬ 
sion to leave the Congress. On this occasion, Rajaji uttered 
a very significant sentence: “Gandhiji has many blind fol¬ 
lowers who will not see anything with their own eyes but 
only with his. But Sardar is in a class by himself as a blind 
follower. His eyes are clear and bright. He can see every¬ 
thing but he deliberately allows his eyes to be blinkered 
and attempts to see only with Gandhiji’s eyes.” 

After a full discussion with various leaders, Gandhiji 
issued a statement on the 17th of September, 1934. In this 
he indicated very clearly on what principal issues the 
intelligentsia of the Congress differed from him. As 
this statement constitutes a very clear portrayal of how his 
mind worked, and how he sought to give effect to the 
conclusions he reached, it would not be inappropriate to 
quote at length from it: 

"After due consideration of all the pros and cons, I have 
adopted the safe and prudent course of postponing the final step at 
least till after the meeting of Oie Congress session in October, One 
attractive idea behind the Insistence on postponement was that it 
would enable me to test the accuracy of my impression that a very 
large body of Congress Intelligentsia were tired of my metliod and 
views, and programme based upon them, that I was a hindrance 
rather than a help to tlie natural growth of the Con,grass; tliat, 
instead of remaining the most democratic and representative 
organization, it was dominated by my personality, and that In It 
there was no free play of reason. 

"...My conviction is growing that if India is to win Complete 
' Independence in terms of the toiling millions and through imadul- 
terated non-violence, the spinning-wheel and Khadl have to be as 
natural to the educated few as to the partially unemployed and 
seml-^rved millions who, for not using their hands for the pur¬ 
pose for which nature has endowed men with them, have' become 
almost lilce beasts of burden. The spinning-wheel is thus an 
emblem of human dignity and equality in the truest sense of the 
term. It is the handmaid of agriculture. It is the Nation's second 
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lung. We are perishing because we are using only one lung, yet 
only a few Congressmen have a living faith in the India-wide 
potency of the wheel.... 

"Take again the Parliamentary Board. Though the author of 
Non-co-operation, I am convinced that in the present circum¬ 
stances of the country, and In the absence of any general scheme 
of civil resistance, a parliamentary party within the CongreRs Is 
a necessary part of any lU’ogramme that may he framed by the 
Congi-ess, hut there are sharp differences of opinion among us on 
that point. The force with which I urged the programme at the 
All-India Congress Committee meeting in Patna, I know, oppressed 
many of our best colleagues, but they Iiesitated to act according 
to their own conviction....Many have despaired of resisting me. 
This Is a humiliating revelation to a born democrat,—T make that 
claim of complete identification with the poorest of mankind, an 
intense longing to live no bettor than they and corresponding con¬ 
scious effort to approach that level to the best one's ability can 
entitle one to make It. 

"I have welcomed the formation of the Socialist group. Many 
of them are respected and self-sacrlflclng co-workers. With all this, 
I have fundamental differences with tltom on tlie programme pub¬ 
lished in thoir authorized pamphlets... .If they gain ascendancy 
in the Congress, as they well may, I cannot remain In 
the Congress. For, to he in active opposition should he 
unthinkable..., 

"Even on untouchability, my method of approach is perhaps 
different from that of many, if not of most Congressmen. For me, 
It is a deeply religious and moral Issue. Many think that It was a 
profound error for me to have disturbed tho course of the civil 
resistance struggle by taking up the question in the manner, and 
at the time, I did. I feel that I would have been untrue to myself 
if I had taken any other course. 

"Last of all, lake non-violence. After 14 years of trial, It still 
remains a policy with the majority of Congressmen, whereas It Is 
a fundamental creed with me.... 

“I have, in my Patna statement, recommending suspension of 
civil resistance drawn attention to the failure of civil resistance to 
achieve two obvious results. If we had the full non-violent spirit 
in us, it should have been self-evident and would not have escaped 
tho notice of Oie Government. Their ordinances were certainly not 
wairanted by any of the misdeeds done by or Imputed to us. They 
were undoubtedly intended to break our spirit anyhow, But It 
would he wrong if we contended that civil resisters were above 
reproach. If we are non-vlolont through and through our non¬ 
violence would liave been self-evident. Nor were we able to show 
to the terrorists that we had areater faith In our non-violence than 
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they In their violence... .It Is now my paramount duty to devise 
ways and means of showing demonstrably to the Government and 
the terrorists the efficacy of non-violence as a means of achieving 
the right thing, Including freedom in every sense of the term. 

“For tills experiment to which my life is dedicated, I need 
complete detachment and absolute freedom of action. Satyagraha, 
of which civil resistance Is hut a part, is to me the universal law 
of life. Satya, in truth, is my God. I can only search Him through 
non-vlolenee and in no other way. And the freedom of my country, 
as of the world, is surely Included in the search for Truth. I cannot 
suspend this quest for anything in this world or another, I have 
entered the political life in pursuit of this search, and if it cannot 
carry the reason as well as the heart of educated Congressmen 
when I say that this search necessarily includes Complete Indepen¬ 
dence and many other things which may be part of Truth, it is 
plain I should work single-handed, in the Implicit faith that what 
I fail to make clear to my countrymen today shall be clear to them 
some day of Itself; or, if God wills it, through some apt word He 
may put in my mouth or some apt work which He may prompt 
me to do in matters of such tremendous importance. A mechanical 
vote or a grudging assent is wholly Inadequate, if not Injiulous to 
the cause itself. 

"I have referred to the common goal but I have begun to 
doubt if all Congressmen understand the same thing by the expres¬ 
sion, 'Complete Independence’. I want for India Complete Indepen¬ 
dence in the full English sense of that English expression. For me 
Puma Swaraj has an infinitely larger meaning than 'Complete 
Independence' but even Purna Swaraj is not self-explained. No one 
word or compound expression will give us a meaning which all 
can understand. Hence, on several occasions I have given several 
definitions of Swaraj. I hold that they arc all hopelessly incomplete 
even when put together, but I do not wish to labotu: on it. 

"My mention of the difficulty If not the impossibility of giving 
a complete definition leads me to another serious point of difference 
between many Congressmen and myself. I have always said since 
1903, that means and end are convertible terms and that, therefore, 
where the means are various and oven contradictory the end must 
be different and even contradictory. We have always control over 
the means and never on the end. But we may not bother about 
its content if we all employ Identical means with identical conno¬ 
tation for them. It will be admitted that many Congressmen do 
not admit this (to me) obvious truth. They believe that the end 
justifies the means, whatever they may be. 

‘Tt is the sum total of these differences which has sterilized 
the existing Congress programme, because members who gave 

SP_10 
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their ilp assent lo it without lielleving in it, have naturally failed 
to reduce it to practice and 5 'ct I have no other progi’amme save 
the Congress programme now before the country, that is, (removal 
of) untouchabillty, Hlndu-Muslim unity, total prohibition, hand- 
spinning with Khadl, cent per cent. Swadeshi, in the sense of the 
revival of village industries and general reorganization of the 
seven lakhs of \’illages. It ought to give satisfaction to all those who 
have at heart the love for their country. Personally, I would like to 
bury myself in an Indian village, preferably In a Frontier villago.,.. 

"I havo reserved to the last the reference to the growing cor¬ 
ruption in our ranks. 1 have already said enough about it in public. 
Tn spito of all I have said the Congresis still remains in my esti¬ 
mation the most powerful and the most representative organiza¬ 
tion la tile CQunti-y. It has a history of uninterrupted noble service 
and self-sacrifice and from its Inception it has weathered storm.s 
such as no other Institution ha.s done. It has commanded a measure 
of self-sacrifice of which any country would bo proud. It holds 
today large number of devoted men and women of unimpeachable 
character. If I must leave this organization, I shall not do so with¬ 
out a wrench, and I should do it only when I am convinced that 
by being outside I would seiwe It, l.e., the country, better than by 
being in it. 

“I propose to test the feeling of the Congi'ess on all the points 
I have touched by placing before the Subjects Committee certain 
resolutions giving effect to the views enunciated above. The first 
amendment 1 would propose Is to replace the words ‘legitimate 
and peaceful’ by ‘truthful and non-violent'. I should not have done 
so but for the furore of opposition which was I’alsed agaln.st the 
utterly innocent use by me of the two adjectives in the place of 
‘legliimate and peaceful’. It Congi'essmen really believe In the 
necessity of truthfulness and non-vlolonce for the attainment of 
our goal, they sliould havo no hesitation about accepting the 
unequivocal adjectives. 

“The second amendment would be to replace the four-anna 
franchise by the delivery by every member to a Congress depot of 
2,000 rounds (one round equal to four feet) per month of wojl- 
twisted. even yarn of not less than 15 counts spun by himself or 
herself,,, .If wo ai*e to be a truly democratic body representing 
even tlie lowest paid labour, we cannot do it bettor than by 
devising a simple labour franchise. Hand-spinning Is by common 
consent the lowest paid labour and yet the most dignified. It Is the 
nearest approach to adult franchise within the means of almost 
every one who Is willing to labour for half an hour dally for the 
.sake of the counti-y. is it too much to expect the intelligentsia and 
the propertied classes to recognize the dignity of labour, irrespec¬ 
tive of the material benefit it brings? Is not labour, Ufca lending , 
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its own reward? If we are true servants of the masses, we would 
take pride in spinning for their sake.,.. 

"The third amendment I should propose would be that no one 
shall be entitled to vote at any Congress election whose name has 
not been on the Congress register continuously for six months 
without default, and who has not been a habitual wearer wholly 
of Ehaddar for that period.... 

“Experience has shown that the Congress is an unwieldy 

organization, even with 6,000 delegates_I would, therefore, have 

an amendment reducing the number to not more than 1,000 dele¬ 
gates nor more than one delegate per every thousand voters..,. 
Let us recognize the fact that the Congress enjoys a prestige, 
democratic, in character and Influence, not by the number of dele¬ 
gates and visitors it has drawn to its annual functions but by the 
ever-increasing amount of service It has rendered. Western demo¬ 
cracy Is on its trial.... Corruption and hypocrisy ought not to be 
the inevitable products of democracy, as they undoubtedly are to¬ 
day. Nor is bulk a true test of democracy. True democracy is notin- 
consistent with a few persons representing the spirit, the hope and 
the aspirations of those whom they claim to represent. I hold that 
democracy cannot be evolved by forcible methods. The spirit of 
democracy cannot be Imposed from without. It has to come from 
within. 

« « * 

"My fear is that even the amendments I have named will 
hardly commend themselves to the large number of Congressmen 
who will attend the Congress. Nevertheless, if I am to guide the 
policy of the Congress, I hold them and the resolutions in keeping 
with the spirit of this statement to be essential for the earliest 
attainment of our goal... .There is no room for compromise in the 
essentials of the programme I have endeavoured to adumbrate in 
these paras. Let the Congressmen, therefore, examine It dis¬ 
passionately, and on Its merits. They must eliminate me from their 
consideration and give effect to the dictates of their reason.” 

Before publishing this statement Gandhiji had showed 
it to his principal colleagues, all of whom, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Sardar, had expressed their dissatisfaction 
with it. The Sardar, however, was in agreement with it, 
and issued a statement on the 29th of September giving 
his reasons for his confidence in the wisdom of Gandhiji’s 
decision: 

“The views that have been expressed on Gandhiji’s statment 
• by his friends and critics ooniinn me in ray opinion that the deci¬ 
sion to retire, that he arrived at before the meeting of the 
Working Committee in Wardha, was absolutely correct. Those who 
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say that Uie statement contains anything of the nature of a threat 
do not know him. It was with the greatest difficulty that he could 
be persuaded to postpone the announcement of his decision, but 
now that he has issued the statement I think he will cheerfully 
face the agony of having to explain his position once again before 
the Subjects Committee, I am surprised that in spite of his state¬ 
ment we should still think in the terms of his triumph or defeat 
at the Congress. The very fact that we are still thinking in those 
narrow terms makes it clearer to me than ever before that he 
ought to rctii’c from the Congress. He has never in his life thought 
in terras of personal triiunph. He has always placed principles 
before policies and personalities, and insisted on his followers doing 
likewise. Let his critics therefore understand that he and his co- 
workers will make no attempt whatsoever to carry the Congress 
by storm, or to decide matters by a majority vote. I, personally, 
would go even to the length of advising those few, who, lllce me, 
have full faiili in his programme, to refrain from voting on any one 
of the Important amendments that he has suggested in his state¬ 
ment. But Gandhiji has no manner of doubt that the bulk of the 
intelligentsia has no faith In the spinning franchise and I should 
not be surprised if he were to decide not to move that amendment 
at all In the Subjects Committee meeting. 

"But whatever the final decision that he arrives at, there Is 
no doubting the fact that he will have taken It wholly and solely 
in tho Interests of the Congress and the country. If he feels that his 
retirement will be detrimental to these interests ho will not 
under any circumstances retire from the Congress, but if he feels 
sure, as he undoubtedly does, that the only way to strengthen and 
purify the Congress, is to retire, he should without any hesitation 
be allowed to do so.” 

The Congress session of 1934 met in an atmosphere 
of great enthusiasm and excitement amongst the people. 
From an ordinary Congress session it had become one of 
major significance because of the two important matters 
which it had to consider, namely, Gandhiji’s proposals for 
altering the constitution of the Congress, and his decision 
to quit from it. Some delegates enquired why should 
Gandhiji, who had decided to leave the Congress, 
bring forward the proposals for amending the constitu¬ 
tion. They should have realized, as was pointed out by the 
Sardar in his statement, that Gandhiji was resigning in 
the interest of the Congress itself and for the greater good 
of the country. Therefore, at the time of leaving the 
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Congress, he considered it his duty to point out its short¬ 
comings and also to indicate how to overcome these. 
Gandhi] i had felt that the Congress was so overwhelmed 
by him that freedom of speech and expression had 
virtually ceased to exist. 

The Congress workers instead of arriving at their 
decisions independently waited patiently for Gandhiji’s 
directions. Naturally he felt this situation very keenly, and 
appears to have hoped that by leaving the Congress he 
would make his followers more independent and more capa¬ 
ble of facing up to the responsibilities that would devolve 
upon them; that is precisely what happened. Moreover, was 
Gandhiji really abandoning the Congress? He was always 
ready to give his advice if it was sought and to offer his 
co-operation wherever it was necessary. How timely was 
his decision to leave the Congress was borne out by the fact 
that his proposals for the amendment of the constitution 
of the Congress were only accepted after substantial 
modifications had been made in them. 

The Congress session was followed by the elections to 
the Central Legislature. The Government may have 
thought that as a result of its policy of repression over a 
period of well nigh three years, the people would be in a 
chastened mood, and that since they had had to 
suffer so much they would now hesitate to support the 
Congress. During the last three years when all Congress 
activities were treated as illegal, the Congress workers had 
been unable to move about and to speak freely. This elec¬ 
tion gave them an opportunity to travel all over the country 
and to talk directly to the people. They had to work hard 
to be successful in this election but they found that the 
people had a warm feeling for them in their hearts. Mis¬ 
apprehensions existed or had been created in the minds of 
the public on a number of important issues and it was 
essential to remove them. The Communal Award which 
had been given by the British Prime Minister was not ac¬ 
ceptable to the Congress, and Gandhiji had to undertake a 
fast in order to secure modification of the clause giving 
separate electorate to the Harijans, The main scheme of 
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reforms in. the new constitution which had heen outlined 
by the British Government in a White Paper was not 
acceptable to the Congress. It was Gandhiji’s contention 
that if only the Communal Award was opposed the infe¬ 
rence might be that the rest of the constitution was 
acceptable. In order to remove all possibility of such a mis¬ 
apprehension, the Congress declared that the fact that it 
was not protesting against the Award separately did not 
mean that it was acceptable. Pandit Malaviyaji and 
Shri Aney were of the opinion that Congress should have 
passed a separate resolution protesting against the Com¬ 
munal Award. This view however was not accepted by the 
Congress and they therefore proceeded to organize a new 
party and put up candidates of their own for the election. 
They were in agreement with the Congress on all matters 
except in respect of the Communal Award. Orthodox 
Hindus had for their part organized another party and 
urged the voters not to vote for Congressmen since the latter 
were in favour of Harijans entering the temples. Although 
this propaganda was not likely to, and did not in fact, have 
any serious effect upon the Hindu voters, it was necessary 
to put the issues clearly before them. And the time for 
doing this was short, as the elections were due to begin 
from the 15th of November. 

Sardar Patel had no fears regarding Gujarat and so he 
devoted most of his time to other provinces—^Punjab, Delhi, 
U.P., Bihar, Madras, etc. The responsibility for finding 
money to meet the election expenditure also fell upon him. 
Except in the Punjab, the Congress swept the polls 
in all the other provinces. In Bengal, the candidates 
of Malaviyaji’s party were elected but the only real 
surprise of the elections was provided by Bombay 
city. Bombay had been in the forefront in the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement and indeed had always shown itself out¬ 
standingly nationalist in spirit, and there—of all places— 
Congress was defeated. Shri Kanaiyalal Munshi was the 
Congress candidate and he was opposed by Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir. Sir Cowasji Jehangir received support in 
an indirect manner from the peculiar attitude adopted by 
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Shri Nariman who was then President of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee. This odd incident inevi¬ 
tably had certain repercussions of which an account is 
given in a later chapter. The Congress was able to enter the 
Central Legislature as the largest single party. 

Under Montford scheme, with the support of a cer¬ 
tain number of yes-men, the Government would always have 
the majority on its side. But the extent of success which 
the Congress achieved radically altered the situation in the 
Legislature. Even groups which normally supported the 
Government started thinking independently so that on any 
issue on which the Congress could win over some of the other 
parties, they were able to inflict a defeat upon the Govern¬ 
ment. The new Legislature met on the 21st of January, 
1935, and Shri Bhulabhai Desai was elected leader of the 
Congress Party and his influence on the Legislature was as 
great and impressive as that of Pandit Motilal Nehru. He 
succeeded in securing the co-operation of the other parties 
on issues such as the detention of Sarat Chandra Bose, 
restrictions on Khudai Khidmatgars, trade pact between 
India and Great Britain, and other important matters. In all 
these cases, the practical effect of a defeat in the Legis¬ 
lature of course was nil, since the Governor-General was 
always prepared to certify the Government's proposals des¬ 
pite their non-acceptance by the Legislature. Every time, 
however, that the Government was forced to have recourse 
to the extraordinary powers of the Governor-General, it 
was forced also in effect to admit the hollowness of the 
claim that the people of India were being given a measure 
of real independence and responsibility. 

While the elections to the Central Legislature were in 
progress, the Home Ministry of the Government of India 
had addressed a secret letter to the Provincial Governments 
over the signature of its Secretary, HaUett, A copy of this 
fell into the Sardar's hands, and it enabled him to show up 
in ,a most telling manner the Government’s duplicity and 
insincerity; On the one hand, a Joint Parliamentary Report 
had been published which gave details of the proposed 
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amendments in the Indian Constitution. On the other, this 
circular gave instructions secretly to the executive that cer¬ 
tain steps should be taken to curb the activities of Gandhiji 
and other Congress leaders. The circular was surprising in 
the extreme. Its contents made one feel that the British 
politicians, whether they belonged to the Conservative 
Party or the Liberal Party or the Labour Party, were only 
making a pretence of giving responsible self-government 
to India. While apparently conferring responsibility upon 
the legislatures of India, they sought to retain all real 
authority in their own hands. The British politicians gene¬ 
rally were desirous of maintaining their hold over the eco¬ 
nomy of the country and in this policy they were given the 
fullest support by the British civil servants in India. The 
civil servants were determined to see that, in spite of poli¬ 
tical reforms, their domination should continue. Hallett 
saw some deep game of the Congress in Gandhiji's retire¬ 
ment from it, and in the revision of the Congress Constitu¬ 
tion which was brought about in Bombay. He even suspec¬ 
ted some far-reaching deep game in the establishment of 
the Village Industries Association. Every action and plan 
of the Congress was presented in a perverted form in the 
secret circular. 

Secret Circular issued by tiie Government o£ India 
to its Officers 

"At first sight tho changc.s In the Congress Constitution might 
be held to be clue to the disorganization and dissension in practi¬ 
cally all Congress bodies resulting from the Civil Disobedience 
Campaign and to be designed merely to make Congress less un¬ 
wieldy and more businesslike. Thus the number of delegates to a 
plenary session was reduced from 6,000 to 2,000 (Mr Gandhi him¬ 
self originally wanted a reduction to 1,000), while the All-tndia 
Congress Committee is to consist of only 188 members—about half 
the present number. Provincial Congress Committees are also in 
no ca.se to have more than 100 members. More Important than the 
reduction In numbers ax'e the decisions that not more than 611 of 
the 2,000 delegates shall come from urban areas (that is from towns 
with a population of 10,000 or more); that delegates shall be elec¬ 
ted direct, and only those may stand who are fully qualified in 
their own constituencies; that a "labour” franchise sbaU be substi¬ 
tuted for a "spinning" franchise, and this shall apply not to 
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P’iniar 5 ’’ membei's but only to candidates for executive office. This 
reorganization seems primarily Intended to bring the Congress 
into close connection with rural areas, a point of considerable 
importance if taken in connection with the proposals for the 
Village Industries Association. Not only will villagers be attending 
meetings of tlie All-India Congress Committee and the full 
Congress (hitherto the almost exclusive privilege of townsmen) 
but the reduction in number will make it possible to hold sessions 
in the smaller towns or even in rural areas. 

“It appears to the Government of India that the true signi¬ 
ficance of these changes in the organization Is that they are 
Intended to leave Congress far better equipped to carry on the 
political or parliamentary aide of its work-in which Mr Gandhi 
sees a large number of member's to be mainly interested. Hitherto, 
the Congress, as a political party, has been open to the criticism 
that it represents only one section of the community, viz., the 
urban (and mainly the Hindu) intelligentsia. In future, it will 
be in a position to claim that it represents rural Interests as well 
as urban. It is also possible that Congress as now reconstituted 
represents Mr Gandhi's idea of a "Constituent Assembljr*’ and that 
if the experiment succeeds, he will be able to point to Congress as 
an efficient machine capable of taking over the framing of the 
constitution or even the future government of the country." 

Then the letter examines the implication of the Vil¬ 
lage Industries Association. 

"Mr Gandhi has himself stated that this movement Is non¬ 
political and the fact that the initiation of the movement synchro¬ 
nizes with his resignation from Congress bodies may cause this 
statement to be accepted at Its face value in certain quarters and 
the view to be taken tliat the movement is a bona fide campaign 
of economic reconstruction with no ulterior political objective. 
This view, however, overlooks certain Important facts. 

“In the lengthy resolution constituting the new Association 
which was moved by Mr Gandhi himself specific reference Is made 
to the fact that the aim of the Congress has been, since its incep¬ 
tion, progressive identification with the masses. It was no doubt 
recognized that the measures adopted during the civil disobedience 
movement in recent years have failed to secure this aim; the 
no-rent and no-tax campaigns met with only a limited measure of 
success; it tended to alienate Qie sympathies of the propertied 
classes of rent-receivers, and in those areas in which tenants lost 
their lands as a result of following the Congress progranune, 
feelings of resentment against the Congress rather than against 
the Government had been engendered. The boycott of foreign or 
mill-made cloth failed sianally to capture the imagination of the 
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poasanti’y, If, therefore, the Congress was to become more closely 
klontifled with the masses, it was desirable to adojA now measures 
and the best hope of success lay In adopting measures which 
would contribute to the improvement of their economic conditions. 

"A campaign for the development of village industries would 
also have the advantage that It would give employment to those 
Congi-ess worlcors who dislllced parliamentary worlt and were 
anxious to participate in a more active policy. The penetration of 
these workers into the villages on work to which no exception 
could be taken would also give them opportunities of spreading 
political ideas and of establishing their influence. 


“The new Association will probably be On the same lines as 
the AlWndia Spinnera' Association Which has been in existence 
for some time past and which, though nominally Utdependont of 
the Congress, yet served the Congress interests. This body, during 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, was definitely in sympathy 
Avlth that movement, but there was insufficient evidence to justify 
taking action against it as a body. The creation of sneh scml- 
autonomous horllea engaged ostensibly on non-polltical work has~ 
there is reason to believe—been la Mr Gandhi’s mind for some 
time past, and he has been anxious that the civil reslsters of 
yesterday sliould devote their energies to this so-called construc¬ 
tive work and not merely to the Harljan campaign which has exci¬ 
ted much opposition and has not to any large extent hocorae 
popular with the Harijans. It is possible, thvcEore, that other such 
hoards will be created or that the Village Industries Association 
may devote itself to other problems of village uplift. It Is not 
unlikely that a prohibition hoard also will be created, and that an 
all-India anti-liquor campaign might be started. 


“Before considering further the Ideas underlying this 
"constructive’’ movement, it is necessary to refer briefly to the 
position of tire Congress Socialist Party. On the surface it has not 
succeeded in influencing the Bombay decisions and this affords a 
striking contrast to the results of the Lahore, Karachi and 
Calcutta meetings of Congress when the left wing undoubtedly 
had considerable Influence. But the gi'Oup was handicapped by the 
absence of its leader, .lawahartal Nehim, who is the only represen¬ 
tative of this group elected to the Working Committee. It is 
significant, however, that though the Socialist programme failed 
to obtain acceptance or oven a moderate degree of support, yet 

r rf ® ’'heir connection with Congress. 

Mr Gandhi’s attitude towards them Is by no means clear. He has 
stated opmly, T welcome the formation of the SociaUst group; 
many of them are respected and self-sacrificing workers. With all 

differences with them on the programme 
published In their ftuthorissed pamphlets/ 
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"Such being the main features of the Congress it is clear that 
Mr Gandhi has once again sliown himself to be a very astute poli¬ 
tical leader; his mental and physical vigour is reported to be un¬ 
abated and the session has resulted in yet another personal 
triumph, for he has succeeded in keeping the divergent elements, 
if not in one organization, at least under one leadership—^his own. 
The Nationalist Party did not walk out in spite of being defeated, 
and the Socialist Party, though defeated and even snubbed, did not 
make any demonstration against the decisions. Though not taking 
a direct part in the parliamentary work, which he appears, from 
the quotation given above, to i-egard only as a means to an end, 
Mr Gandhi will continue to give his advice to the Parliamentary 
Board and to the Congress bodies, which will devote special at¬ 
tention to this political work, and will no doubt continue to 
influence their decisions both in this way and through the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Rajendra Prasad, who is his very loyal disciple. 
Mr Gandhi will however devote his personal attention to the 
new constructive work. He has in his published statement Justi¬ 
fied his resignation from Congress bodies by reference to the 
vital difference in outlook which has grown up between Congress 
workens and himself but he rather over-emphaslzes this point, 
for It was made clear both at the Bombay Session and at the 
Patna and Wardha meetings earlier in the year that these diffe¬ 
rences recede into the background when he steps on to the plat¬ 
form. The more genuine reason appears to be that ‘he needs for 
the experiment to which his life is dedicated complete detach¬ 
ment and absolute fi-eedom’. He has, it must also be noted, iu 
no way modified the statement made in April when he advised 
the Congress to suspend civil resistance for Swaraj as distinguish¬ 
ed from specific grievances. 'They should leave It to me alone. 
It should be resumed by others in my lifetime only under my 
direction.’ This statement was j’atlfied by the All-India Congress 
Committee in May last and Congress in their plenaiy session 
have endorsed this resolution. By freeing himself from the Con¬ 
gress bodies Mr Gandhi has full, power to Issue a ‘direction’ 
whenever he thinks fit, without reference to anyone else. 

"The above appreciation of the decision of the Bombay Con¬ 
gress, though based not merely on the published reports of the 
session and on such information as is available to Government 
hut on a consideration of the history of Congress activities in 
recent years, necessarily contains much that Is speculative, and 
the position may grow clearer when Mr Gandhi further reveals 
his plan for the constructive movement. But, if, as surmised, 
the intention underlying these schemes is ‘political’, then this 
new movement, though ostensibly aimed at what may be' called 
broadly rural i-econstruction, is possibly a very astute and subtle 
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attempt to pave the way fov a further civil diaolieclionce campaign 
on a much larger scale than before and supported lo a greater 
extent by the rural population. It has, therefore, most dangerous 
potentlallUea: for if these surmises are correct, Mr Gandhi con¬ 
templates a threefold attack In future. Congress members of the 
legislature -will do all tliey can to hamper ‘repressive’ action by 
Govormnent, the village organizations will be available for an 
intensive civil disobedience campaign, and the Hocialist left wing, 
which is gradually moving into closer touch with the Communists 
will be the allies of the Congress in this campaign. 

“Whether this appreciation of the present situation and of 
possible ultimate development is correct or not. It la clear that the 
situation must be most carefully watched. It la as yet only a paper 
programme, and even on paper the programme has not been 
worked out in detail and much spade work must be done before 
tlie reorganization of the Congress is carried into effect and sllll 
more before the village organization can be developed on a largo 
scale. But events may move rapidly and Mr Gandhi’s pevsoral 
Influence may cause an organization to spring Into existence after 
a comparatively short lapse of time, even though the author of the 
scheme recognizes that a campaign of mass civil dlsobediouco 
cannot be initiated for many years to come. The Government of 
India have no doubt that local Governments will seo that their 
officers keep them fully Informed of all developments within their 
districts and will in their turn pass on all such information. 

“Though the new movement will apparently in Us early 
stages not involve any breaking of the law, it is possible that indi¬ 
vidual worker’s may come Into conflict with the authorities. 
Judging by the experience of recent years attempts to start an 
anti-liquor or anti-drug campaign will at once iead to the 
commission of offences under the criminal or excl.se law, for what¬ 
ever may be the motives of the author of the scheme, those em¬ 
ployed in carrying It Into effect will be actuated more by a desire 
to cause embarrassment to the Government by a reduction in the 
excise revenue than by a 6onn /ide wish to inculcate temperate 
habits. Otlier workers may Infi'inge the law of sedition either in 
their speeches or through pamphlets. The Government of India 
have no reason to believe that local Governments or thoir officers 
will turn a blind eye to any such infringements of the law of the 
land or will refrain from instituting prosecutions or taking preven¬ 
tive action in all appropriate eases. If such action Is necessary, the 
Government of India wlU accoi-d its full support. 

“But apart from such preventive action, there are, in the view 
of the Government of India, other methods by which this move¬ 
ment may be prevented from developing on dangerous lines. It is 
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in theii* view most desirable that the Government should anti¬ 
cipate this new movement by pushing on vigorously all practical 
schemes for the improvement of the economic situation of the 
masses. Provincial ministers have already devoted much attention 
to the problem of village Industries and though the work has been 
hampered in recent years by a lack of funds, efforts to re-establish 
village Industries have met with success. Possibly, the general 
public are not fully aware of what has been done, what measure 
of success has been achieved and what practical considerations 
have I’endered more rapid advance difficult. To what particular 
industries Mr Gandhi will devote attention la as yet very obscure, 
but he is understood to be working out his plans; it is possible 
that he may attempt the revival of industries which have already 
been examined by local Govermnents, and in regard to which it 
has been found that nothing can be done. The position will be 
clearer when and if Mr Gandhi enunciates his plans, but it will 
clearly be desirable for local Governments—^through their publi¬ 
city organizations and otherwise—to undertake Intensive propa¬ 
ganda, especially in rural areas, to explain to the people what 
Government has done and to criticize the proposals put forward If 
they are in effect impracticable. 

"In this connection, the local Governments may also consider 
It desirable to give full publicity to the measures wliich they are 
undertaking, and have undertaken, for the uplift of the depressed 
classes. An effective contrast might be drawn between what the 
Government have done and what Mr Gandhi has done since he 
started raising his Harijan fund: for, as far as the Government of 
India are aware, no practical steps have been taken to spend the 
large siuns collected. 

"Propaganda on these lines should not be limited to the steps 
taken for the development of village Industries, but should include 
all measures for the improvement of the peasant, e.g. provision of 
hospitals, schools, roads, canals, mrakets etc. The constructive 
efforts of the Government in particular, during the years when 
money was abundant, may be contrasted with the destructive acti¬ 
vities of the Congress such as their interference with private 
trade. 

“The development of village industries is, of course, only one 
of tlie activities undertaken by the Government for improving the 
condition of the peasant. Local Governments have always devoted 
special atteirtion to the development and Improvement of agri¬ 
culture and much progress has been made especially in the last ten 
years. Several local Governments have passed, or Initiated, mea¬ 
sures for dealing with the problems of rural Indebtedness. They 
are at present in consultation with the Government of India as to 
further measures which may he found beneficial such as the 
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formalion of “beUer tanning” aociaUes, and ihe ilovelopment ot 
the policy already approved for improving marketing conditions. 
Details regarding these schemes must, It is recognized, be left to 
local Govei'nments, and tlie Goveniinent ot India are confident that 
the local Governments, in the transferred departments, will do all 
that is practicable to push on these schemes; they will give to the 
local Goveraments tholr full co-operation and assl-stanee. 

“The Government of India, In my letter No. F, 39/16/34, dated 
the 20th September, 1934, have emphasized tho necessity o£ district 
officers doing propaganda work to counter the ideas disseminated 
by Congi’ess woi’kera. The necessity of doing similar work in con¬ 
nection witli the report of the Joint Select C'onimiltee and the 
Constitutional proposals ha.s also been stressed, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India have no doubt that the Importance of intensive 
propaganda is fully apiircciated by the district officers. Such work 
can well be carried out during tours. But tho Government ot India 
regret to observe that though the local Governments are fully alive 
to the importance of touring by dLstrict offleors and their subordi¬ 
nates, yet, ill r-occnt years, district officers and others have tended 
to conihre their journeys to beaten tracks, and that the contact 
which at one time existed between a district officer and all parts 
of his district, is not maintained to tho same extent. This is no 
doubt partly the Inevitahlo result of changed conditions, In parti¬ 
cular, conditions that have prevailed In recent years. It has been 
difficult for a district officer to he absent for long periods from his 
headquarters. But if the intention of the present movement is to 
disseminate views and possibly dangerous ideas among the rural 
masses, it is all the moi-e necessary for tho Government, through 
its oflicoi's, to establish friendly relations with these masses. There 
are stUl many ways in which a cUstrlr.t officer can help the ordinary 
villager and it Is unnecessary to enumerate them. The Government 
of India trust that all tiie local Governments will once again im¬ 
press on district officers and their subordinates, and in fact, on 
touring officers ot all departments the desirability of establish log 
friendly contacts in all parts under their charge. It is also sugges¬ 
ted that It might be helpful-to give all district officer.-? .small dl.scre- 
tionary grants to be spent In small amounts on the urgent nocos- 
sltios of the villagers. 

"Financial considerations have, it is recognized, made neces¬ 
sary economy over grants for travelling allowance, but it Is to be 
hoped that local Governments wUl see that funds are made avni- 
labte to facilitate bona fide touring oft the beaten track. 

“A question which is not unlikely to arise is the attitude 
which Govei-nment officers should take towarda the Village Indus¬ 
tries Association. In particular, district officers and others may feel 
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doubtful as to what attitude they should take, If, for example, 
Mr Gandhi or any local leader asked for their assistance In this 
work. 

“In this connection I am to draw attention to the orders, con¬ 
tained in the Home Department letter No. D. 4181, dated the 28th 
April, 1929, in which it was stated that In view of the declaration 
of policy recently made by the Congress and the extreme political 
programme which it had adopted the Government of India consi¬ 
dered it undesirable that exhibitions or fairs organized by, or 
rnider the auspices of, the Congress should receive the support or 
co-operation of Departments or officials of the Government in any 
way. A copy of that letter is amiexed for reference. These orders 
still remain in force and the Government of India trust that if the 
local Governments see no objection they will see that they are care¬ 
fully followed in respect of exhibitions and fairs organized by the 
Village Industries Association. 

“It appears to the Government of India to be desirable to 
amplify these orders, and that the principle underlying them 
should be followed in other matters. District officers and other offi¬ 
cers of the Government should not refuse to see organizers of the 
Village Industries Association should they apply for interviews, 
nor should they refuse them information and advice, if these are 
sought, but they should not give further assistance; for example, 
they should not agree to the loan of Government buildings, nor 
should they direct or permit their subordinate staff to assist in 
any way; in particular they should not give tliem any assistance 
in the collection of subscriptions. The Government of India recog¬ 
nize that the development of village industries is a transferred 
subject but they trust that the ministers—if they accept the 
general appreciation of the potential dangers of the constructive 
movement—will agree to carry out the policy indicated above." 



CHAPTER XV 


A YEAR AND A HALF AFTER RELEASE FROM JAIL 
The Sardar was released from the Nasik jail on the 
14th of July, 1934. Before leaving for Banaras to see 
Gandhiji, he sent this public message to his colleagues in 
Gujarat on the 25th of July, 1934: 

“I know that you are all waiting for my return to Gujarat. 
I am no less anxious myself to meet you at the earliest possible 
moment; indeed, I am impatient. Yet I must bow to circumstances 
which render it impossible for me to be in your midst immediately. 
You may regard this further period of my convalescence as part 
of my jail term and bear with me. 

"Nearly 12B of our comrades still remain imprisoned. A num¬ 
ber of our institutions are still under Government control or 
restrictions. Buildings of educational institutions such as the 
Gujarat Vldyaplth, Patldar Hostel, Anavil Hostel, Simav Rashtriya 
Shala (national school), BaraiyaVidyalaya of Bochasan, etc. are still 
in Government hands. The buildings of Bardoll, Madhl, Barbhon, 
Vedehhi, Surat and other Ashrams have not yet been restored. 
Houses and household properties of farmers are still being auc¬ 
tioned by the Government in order to reali^ce the fines. Confiscated 
lands, too, are being similarly auctioned. Efforts to revive or 
reform village Congress committees are looked upon with suspi¬ 
cion. Names and other particulars of those enrolled as Congress 
members are being made the subject of police enquiry. All this, 
gives one, not unreasonably, the impression that hostilities have 
terminated on one side only. 

"You have therefore to work under cllfflcult circumstances. It 
will tax your patience and will put you to the most severe test yet. 
Do not be Impatient Do not get exasperated, but carry on what¬ 
ever work may be possible, avoiding all conflict with the autho¬ 
rities. In our programme we have nothing secret or surreptitious 
to execute. All our cards are on the table. If you are harassed in 
the course of your purely constructive activities, avoid a clash, 
withdraw for the time being, while acquainting your district 
leader with facts and let your further actions follow his directions. 
Guard against the temptation of offering resistance even under 
the gravest of provocations or harassment. Such conduct I am 
confident will inevitably blunt tire edges of hatred. A soldier of the 
civil resistance movement must have the strength to face all 
manner of control and restrictions. 
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"The immediate task before you is twofold: (1) to help the 
distressed faimers and (2) to revive the committees. This 
will hardly leave you time for anything else at present. The work 
of helping the distressed farmers alone will take up all your time 
and resources. Though confined to Bombay, I too am trying to do 
what I can to assist you in this direction.” 

While in jail, the Congress workers utilized their time 
in reading and discussion. Partly as a result of reading 
books on Socialism and partly by coming in contact with 
Socialists of different provinces, a number of Congress wor¬ 
kers in Gujarat were all hut converted to Socialism. To 
Sardar Patel the theoretical wisdom of the Socialists 
appeared futile. In his message, therefore, he felt it neces¬ 
sary to warn his colleagues against being led away by 
Socialist theories: 

"I am confident that the seasoned workers of Gtujarat will 
have no time or taste for Indigence In dreams of remote idea¬ 
lism. They cannot prefer vain academic discussions to immediate 
work. They will not allow themselves, I am sure, to be deluded 
by claptrap and catchwords. If only we concentrate on discharging 
our Immediate duty pnd apply ourselves with unswerving faith and 
devotion to the task of today, we may rest assured we shall have 
no dllBculty In knowing what our duty should be tomorrow.... 
Our future problems will unfold unto us their own solutions. 

"you, who have tasted the sweet experiences of a life of mute 
silent service for a period of fifteen years, can have no attraction 
for mere learned talk. Let them who have a liking for It. We 
have no time for such discussions with them.... Our silent work 
alone will serve as an effective check to all their talks." 

I-Ie also issued an appeal to the Gujarati merchants of 
Bombay: 

"While I was In jail, I felt unhappy only regarding the fate 
of the peasants... .There was no one outside the jails who could 
help the peasants. Now that 1 have come out, the peasants, not 
unnaturally, expect me to look after their Interests, 

“If we do not help and support those who have lost their 
homes, their cattle and their fields and who have literally been 
turned out on to the streets, we could justly be charged of falling 
In our duty. The peasant hates like poison the fact that he has to 
take anything from anybody. In seven generations he has 
never stretched out his hand to bog and you cannot expect him to 
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do «() now, but it is our duty to helij him without any request. 
I have been given an estimate of the amount tliat will be required 
to aHHist the vea.santu who have lost their everything. It comes to 
10 lakhs and it would enalile us only to help them to buy house¬ 
hold goods and cattle. That is the amount which I am asking from 
you. I am confident that the Gujaratis will respond generously.” 

The Congi'e-ss workers, who had come out of jail earlier 
than the Sardar, had already begun the task of helping the 
peasants. In May, 1034, it was decided to collect a fund for 
assisting the peasants. Almost a lakh and a half rupees 
were collected and were utilized in giving relief of various 
kinds, including educational facilities for the children of 
peasants, who had lost their all during the Movement. A. 
certain number of children were admitted—free of board¬ 
ing and tuition charge—in the Sharda Mandir, Ahmedabad, 
Dakshinamurti, Bhavnagar and the Charotar Educational 
Society .school, Anand. There were 35 children of 
Ras village alone who were thus benefited. These edu¬ 
cational institutions were given some assistance from the 
fund towai'ds the expenditure they incurred on the (edu¬ 
cation of the children they had thus admitted. In October, 
1934, the Grovernraent removed the restrictions that had 
been imposed on the Gujarat Vidyapith and from June, 
1935 onwards it was arranged to start a new school there, 
and to it were transferred all the children who were study¬ 
ing in these various institutions. 

The next big task was to revive the various com¬ 
mittees. The Sardar had been the President of the Gujarat 
Congress Committee ever since its inception, but in i931, 
when he was elected President of the Congress, and in 1934 
after the Congress decided to participate in the legislatures 
and he became the President of the Parliamentary 
Board his, responsibilities outside Gujarat increased 
very substantially. It was not possible, therefore, for him 
to devote as much time to the work of Gujarat Provincial 
Congress Committee as he considered necessary. He sug¬ 
gested, therefore, that Dr Chandulal Desai who was with 
him in the Nasik jail, should succeed him, but all the other 
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workers urged him to continue as the President. He there¬ 
fore wrote to Dr Chandubhai on the 24lh of August 
explaining the position: 

“I know that j'ou are not anxious to be tlie President. I had 
hoped tliat all would have unanimously agreed to throw the 
responsibility on your .shoulders, but I see that that is not possible. 
I think unanimity is moat desirabie. You and I are in fact one. 
Moreover, both of us are soldiers. 1 would very gladly work under 
you just as you are willing to work under me. But we have to 
run our organization and, it is essential that we carry our col¬ 
leagues with us. I have tried to persuade everybody to accept you 
as President but have been unsuccessful. Since I consider that the 
proposition I had put to thmn was right, I shall continue my 
efforts until I succeed in converting them to my point of view.... 
Through our work we must show that there is perfect harmony 
among us. 

"Whatever you do, do with affection and by winning the 
hearts of everybody. Do what will ensure unanimity. We are 
pa.s3ing thi’ough difficult times and we have ahead of us still 
greater difficulties. Therefore, those of us who have still to 
shoulder responsibilities must try and come closer together and 
bear no ill-will towards one another. Those from Surat desire that 
I remain President and that you should be the Vice-President. 
Morarji Is afraid that you might not be agreeable to be the Vice- 
President. I have spoken to Balubbai and I would like you to 
meet him and ascertain all Uic details from him. In practice, It is 
you who will have to work as the President even though witliout 
the name. We are only concerned with the substance. The actual 
designation will follow. I would request you to get everybody 
to work together with kindness. I have observed that 
even though there are differences of views, the differences are 
honest. Evei-yone has affection for us both. There are short¬ 
comings In both of us. It may be that you are free of my faults and 
I may he free of yours. In spite of that, if we learn to know each 
other well, our task will become easier, particularly as none of us 
Is moved by selfish or hostile motives. Our future, in fact, is 
bright, for unlike other provinces there are no Internal quarrels 
among us, and may God see to It tliat we never have tliem. I may 
not he able to come back to Gujarat for some time. I have pain 
in my joints and there is much weakness. Besides, the work rela¬ 
ting to the rest, of the coim^ has greatly increased. 

"I hope that with God’s will, all will be well with the peasants. 
Oqr duty today Is to do everything we can to help them and to 
sh-'i-e their difficulties,’’ 
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The Sardar-had to face differences of one kind and ano¬ 
ther among his colleagues throughout 1935. For various 
reasons Dr Chandulal Desai, Darbar Saheb and Morarji 
were dissatisfied. He tried his utmost to remove the preva¬ 
lent dissatisfaction. In the end he felt that it would be in the 
best interests of Gujarat if he resigned from the President¬ 
ship of the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee. On the 
9th of January, 1935, he wrote to Darbar Saheb as follows: 

"I am indeed extremely unhappy that Instead of being helpful 
to you in your task, I have been something of an obstacle. I am 
very sorry that my coming there has caused you all not only un¬ 
happiness but also has added to your troubles....You maybe 
angry with me or you may Ihlnlc that I have been unjust to you, 
but I am sure you will not believe that I am being unjust deli¬ 
berately. I must blame myself for the fact that I have not been 
able to remove whatever doubts you have in your mind. Please do 
not take anything I say amiss. Our pure intentions should suffice 
to remove all suspicion and distrust." 

On the 11th of January, ’35 he wrote again thus: 

"It is possible the things would not have reached their present 
pass if 1 had not continued in the Committee but I am sorry that 
I could not get myself excluded. At the very first opportunity I 
shall try to come out of it in such a way that it does not lead to 
any public discussion and do harm to the Committee.” 

On the 7th of November, 1935, he wrote to Morarjibhai 
from Bombay: 

"It hurts me that you have not yet been able to understand 
me. I see that I have failed in winning tlic confidence of my col¬ 
leagues. How can I blame you for that? I have told you of my 
firm decision. I shall move aside in such a manner that no harm 
comes to the public work being done in G-uJarat. You must prepare 
for that eventuality. I do not think that any harm will coma 
by my leaving. I have never as.suiTied that I am a man of 
worth but what little worth I might possess, it will never be used 
against the Interests of Gujarat. I feel that only If I leave my 
official post, will you come to know me. Until then I will not be 
able to dispel the doubt and distrust you have about me.” 

On the 17th December, 1935, he wrote to Dr Chandulal: 

"1 am deeply distressed at the poison which has now spread 
Into the political life of Gujarat. I cannot see how there can now 
be the same cordial relations that formerly existed. Once family 
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feeling and mutual trust Is destroyed, we cannot hope to expe¬ 
rience the joy of working together as a team. Where there is only 
the spirit of service and where no one has any selfish motives, 
there alone can there be no possibility of ill-feeling. I have become 
disillusioned and I can see that it is now my duty to move out of 
Gujarat. Once tliat happens, everyone will have complete freedom 
of action and they will have an opportunity of getting rid of their 
unjustified suspicion and distrust of me. I cannot see that there is 
any other course. My only regret la that, for a time, tills will affect 
the entire atmosphere and everyone will be distrustful. I am sorry 
that my effort at keeping everyone together has failed. But it is 
my duty to clear up the atmosphere of Gujarat even if that can 
be done only by my staying away." 

On the 31st of December, 1935, he wrote to Dinkairao 
Desai: 

‘T have served Gujarat for many years, and as much as 
I could. By my continuing in office in the Provincial Committee 
however there is a posslblllly, even unconsciously, of an Increase 
of hostility and misunderstanding. This happens everywhere. 
That is why I think that if I resign, things will become easier. 
This appears to he the only way in which I can remove the mis¬ 
understandings which have been created regarding me. Somewhat 
similar reasons led to my resignation from the Ahmedabad 
Municipality, and because I resigned then, I am today able to 
serve it ail the better. It was my Intention anyhow to resign from 
the Presidentship of the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee. 
I continued only in order to make it easier for Dr Chandubhal to 
step In and to ensure that he received the maximum possible 
support. However, he has misunderstood the whole thing and we 
have to find a way out....If you think that my reasoning 
is faulty, do not hesitate to point It out to me.” 

In reality, however, all this distrust and disaffection 
was superficial. As the English saying goes, it was 'a storm 
in a tea cup’. The whole of 1936, and the greater part of 
1936 were years of what might be termed "depression” In 
our political life. As soon as there was a revival in political 
activity and everyone had plenty to do, all petty differences 
and disputes disappeared. Everyone was convinced that if 
the Sardar resigned from the Presidentship of the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee things would come to a stand¬ 
still. Nevertheless, small matters did arise which hiurt the 
Sardar’s feelings. Things however settled themselyes and 

he continued ar the President 
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In 1934, the Socialist Party was founded in India. It 
was only to be expected that it should attract the youth of 
Gujarat as elsewhere. Sardar Patel had never been able to 
appreciate the Socialist way of thinking or its policy. 
Among those who joined the Socialist Party in Gujarat, 
there were some of his former colleagues and some stu¬ 
dents of the Vidyapith. He thought it right to warn them 
of the error of their ways and he did this through a long 
letter which he addressed to the then Socialist leader of 
Gujarat, Rohit Mehta: 

"... .Tou tell me that you ave acting In accordance with 
Pandit Jawaharlal's advice. I do not know anything about it. 
I do not believe for a moment that Jawaharlal would approve 
«! the manner in which the Socialist Party Is now working. It 
is my belief that the Socialist Party is abusing Jawaharlal’s name. 
That is niy view; I have stated It publicly. I have also said this to 
Jal Prakash and Masani. 

» * * 

"I believe that If Jawaharlal wanted to establish such a party, 
he would have resigned from the Secretaryship of the Congress 
and from the Working Committee. As long as he does not do 
so, I must take it that he .supports the official policy of the 
Congress. 

'T was somewhat startled when I was told that the 
Socialists Intended to capture the City Congress Committee of 
Ahmedabad. Tliat could only have one meaning, namely, that 
Ahmedabad city has become SoclalIs^minded. That such a big 
change could take place only during two and a half years’ absence 
of mine appears to me to be nothing short of a miracle. If 
people have become Socialists In their mode of thinking, I camiot 
interfere. I have no objection to any honest difference of opinion 
but I am a firm enemy of hypocri.sy, That does not mean that 
there Is more hypocrisy among the Socialists. There are hypo¬ 
crites in every jiarty and It does not follow that that party as a 
whole is guilty of hypocrisy. But it Is a matter of experience 
that those who organize a party tend to support their party, 
irrespective of all considerations of right or wrong. 

“The Socialists are not agreed even regarding the definition 
of Socialism. Different people put forward different meanings. 
There are 84 castes among the Brahmans whereas it would seem 
tliere are 85 different types of Socialists! That makes it somewhat 
difficult to express an opinion about Socialism. I do not wish in 
any case to enter into any controversy regarding it. It Is a waste 
of time to speculate about social and political organization in the 
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future Indejiendent Government of India. T would far i-atlier ad¬ 
here to my duty today in the firm belief that if we stick to it, our 
prol)lein of tomorrow will automatically solve Itself. If, on the 
other hand, we start quarrelling amongst ourselves now regarding 
the pos.sible solution of a problem which will only come before u.« 
tomoiTow, we shall be failing in our duty today and that would be 
harmful to every party. 

“I am prepared to work with a Socialist or a Capitalist or with 
the follower of any 'ism' but only on one condition that no attempt 
is made to deceive me. The moment I find that to be the case, I 
break aw.iy. I do not yet know who are the members 
of the Socialist Party in Gujarat. Some merely talk; with such per¬ 
sons I shall never be able to get on. Among the Socialists outside 
Gujarat, there are some who have made great sacrifices and are 
imbued with a real spirit of service. For them I have great res¬ 
pect. I say this in order to show that I have no particular hostility 
towards Socialists as auclu My objection la to the way they are 
working within the Congress. I have formed no particular opinion 
regarding the Socialists of Gujarat since I have not yet met 
the members and have seen none of their work. When I come there, 
I shall have no hesitation in expressing my views frankly," 

This continued to be the Sardar’s attitude towards 
Socialists right up to the end of his days. 

He had been very anxious ever since his release to 
travel throughout the length and breadth of Gujarat and to 
meet the peasants but he was not able to do so until Janu¬ 
ary, 1935. Then, starting from Bulsar he travelled for ten 
days up to North Gujarat. At a meeting of the peasants in 
Bulsar he said that he had come there to hear personally 
the story of their sufferings, and to express his S3nnpathy 
and give them what consolation and help he could. Refer¬ 
ring to his meeting with them three years back, he said: 

"I have alwayf? told you that it would be no Joke to link your 
fate with mine. If you accept my leadership, you will have to walk 
along perilous paths. I have not hesitated in .sending you along 
such a path, for I am convinced that we can only obtain lasting 
jteace and Joy if we are prepared to suffer hardship. It Is my firm 
conviction that we can gain strength only through sacrifice and 
self-purification. The hardships which brave men suffer voluntarily 
cannot but be fruitful. Not so would be the effect of hardships 
which a coward endures through compulaloh. Crores of people 
in India endure all manner of troubles and die in ignorance, 
through letharprv or indifference. But these suflerlnes of theirs do 
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not in any way leffsen either their hardship or anyone else’s. Ti'ue 
sacrifice is where what is done is for the good of others, and in. 
such sacrifice there can bo no balancing of gains and losses nor 
can there be any expectations of reward. There Is no place in such 
sacrifice for disappointments or regrets. If now, after having sacri¬ 
ficed youi- land and your household, you keep longing for them 
ill youi* hearts your sacrifice will have been in vain and its 
effect will have been lost. The world will pity you. If, on the 
other hand, there has arisen In your hearts the true spirit of 
sacrifice, then the loss which you have suffered will, instead of 
depressing you, rouse your sphits and raise you in the eyes of the 
world.” 

From Bulsar he went to Bardoli. There, men and 
women vied with each other in welcoming him, and as in 
the days of the Bai-doli struggle, a mammoth meeting took 
place, at which he said: 

‘T may say without the least exaggeration that not a day has 
pa.ssed but I thought of you, your difficulties, your sufferings and 
your hardships. I was told that you were angry with me because 
of the hardships you have had to endure and that you were sorry 
you ever listened to me. I never gave any credence to such reports. 
Someone must have set afoot these malicious stoi'les to slander 
you. Seeing you now by thousands, I am firmly convinced that 
though we may be parted physically no authority on this earth 
can part our hearts. The affection which binds us is unbreakable.” 

Sardar Patel did not give any promise at these meet¬ 
ings of returning to the people of Bardoli talulca and Kaira 
district their homes and them lands. Instead he said: 

"Forgel everything but have faith that a day will come when 
we shall be Independent. Then, whatever you have lost will come 
back to you without your asking. Sacrifice can only be repaid by 
.saeplfice. If wliat one does is done on the basis of cold calculation 
of compensation or return, that is not sacrifice but an ordinary 
commercial transaction.’’ 

He talked to them of Industry and of self-reliance and 
appealed to their self-respect saying that a peasant must 
scorn the veiy idea of having to stretch out his hand before 
anyone like a beggar. In every speech he said; 

"Even if it were true, which it is not, that wo had not gained 
anything throughout the struggle, we shall have gained a great 
deal if only we have realised how great is the strength of a man’s 
soul. I can see no reason for pessimism or hopelessness. Even In 
wars of violence, soldiers may well feel tired; likewise, in our case 
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we may also have a sense of fatigue but we are not discomfited. 
What we have learnt, however. Is that we did not have sufQcient 
strength to achieve our great objective; but as long as we have not 
lo-st faith in our ideals, and as long as our desire for our objective 
is no less intense, we have, in fact, not lost. The authoritle.s have 
realized that there exist thousands of men in this country who 
have made it their life’s ahn to secure independence regardless of 
cost." 

Referring to the Joint Parliamentaiy Committee’s 
Report on the political reforms, which had recently 
appeared in the Press, he remarked: 

"The Government is doing its best to make us accept a false 
rupee as a good one by deceit, and if necessary, by force. The 
Congress has stated In unambiguous terms that it will have 
nothing to do with these proposals for the simple reason that they 
merely appear to give authority to the people, while, in reality, 
they leave the substance of it in their hands. Indeed, the scheme is 
so conceived that it encourages different communities to fight 
among themselves for the sake of a shai-e in the relatively trivial 
amount of real authority that the ."icheme gives to the people. The 
Congress has very wisely refused to be mixed up in this entirely 
misleading and false squabble. There is no meaning In self-govern¬ 
ment if we do not have conti'ol over our defence and over our 
ciuTency, If we do not have the freedom to develop our trade and 
Industry and, If we do not have complete authority over Govern¬ 
ment servants. In what Is now proposed to be given to us, the 
final authority in all these matters still remains in the hands of 
the foreigners." 

About the same time a Rani Paraj Conference was held 
in Viara tahsil. The Baroda State had just then passed 
some legislation regulating leases. It was considered faulty 
in certain respects. Referring to those defects, Sardar Patel 
explained what, in his view, should be the ideal relation¬ 
ship between the agriculturist and the sowkar. 

'•Our aim should be to see that no injustice is done either to 
big landholders or to the sowkars and, at the same time, to see 
that no one’s fundamental rights are Ignored. We may give this 
much assurance to evei-ybody that however great our difficulties, 
and whatever the injustices perpetrated on us, we do not 
wish to be unjust to anybody or to act in a spirit of vengeance. At 
the same time, we must state firmly that we do not wish to .sur- 
I’ender our rights. If anyone still thinks in terms of living like 
pai’asJtes upon our industry, we would say to him that we do not 
propose to tolerate It, Anyone who allows another to live on him 
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is not a man but an animal, and we ought to be free from that 
condition. Our welfare does not Ho in tlio band.s of the king or of 
the merchants. Our welfare lies in our own hands. If you can grow 
your own food requirements from your soil and If you can also 
produce your other requirements no one could be happier than 
yourself. In his message to you GandhiJI has said that the cities 
depend upon villages and not the villages upon cities. In tlip same 
way, the merchants and the money-lenders depend on you, not yoti 
upon them." 

A brief review of the political situation of the country 
at this time will assist in a proper understanding of further 
developments. The withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement by the Congress acted as a spur to the Govern¬ 
ment to increase the pressure of its repressive policy. It 
looked upon the suspension of tlie movement with distrust. 
The Congress, it regarded, as its bitter enemy. The Govern¬ 
ment’s anger increased manifold when it found that not 
merely the Congress but the whole country condemned the 
report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Police 
harassment of Congressmen continued even when they 
worked peacefully and in accordance with the law. Many 
Congress workers, who had worked in Gujarat for years, 
were transported to one or the other State in Saurashtra 
and were forbidden to return to British-Indian territory. 
Manilal Kothari, the Secretary of the Gujarat Provincial 
'Congress Committee, was chief among them. He was 
refused permission to visit Ahmedabad even for medical 
consultation. Carl Heath of the Indian Conciliation Group 
had written to Gandhiji that there was now no repression 
in India. Gandhiji’s reply to this letter in December, 1934. 
was very pointed: 

“I would say only this to you that he who has eyes can see 
how much repression there Is today. Not one of the repressive 
acts has been withdrawn. Newspapers are severely censored. You 
will see from a statement made by the Government in the Central 
Legislature on the 4th of September 1034, how the Press Acts are 
being enforced.... Since 3930 until the date of the report the 
Government itself has stated that security had been asked from 604 
newspapers of which, for failure to furnish the necessary security, 
350 newspapers had bad to diut down while 160 newspaners had 
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fiirtiishetl security worth 2J lakhs of rupees. It la still not possible 
to move nliout freely in Bengal anrl in N.W.F.P.* 

"If you do not hear about lathi charges and amsts, the only 
reason Is that the Civil Disobedience Movement has been suspen¬ 
ded, and the Congi’eas, as fai’ as it can, is refraining from oflering 
any opposition to repressive legislation. Now, when I sett the 
various proposals relating to the new Constitution made by the 
Parliamentary Committee I cannot help thinking that it openly 
denies independence. There is no scope for our development. It 
indeed increases our burden to a crushing extent and greatly 
strengthens the hold of the British authority on the country. I 
would far rather that the existing Constitution continues than that 
the new one is brought in.” 

This was the year of King George’s Silver Jubilee, and 
the Government decided to celebrate it with great pomp 
and show. The Congress had no personal hostility to the 
King Emperor, but felt that since it was during his rule 
that the Indian public had to endure so much hardship and 
injustice, the Congress and other members of the public 
should not participate in these celebrations. Hence, the 
Working Committee of the Congress appealed to the people 
not to participate in the celebrations under the existing 
circumstances. At the same time, the Working Committee 
particularly urged the people not to do anything that could 
be construed as an insult to the King. The only way there- 
fore in which the people could show their opposition was by 
refraining from taking part in meetings, processions or 
exhibitions that might be held in his honour. 

During this year the Congress President, Rajendra 
Babu had several discussions with Mr Jinnah with a view 
to achieving communal unity and removing the seeds of 
dissension which had been sown between the different 
communities in India by the Communal Award, These 
discussions continued from the 23rd of January, 1935, to 
the 1st of March, 1935, but failed to lead to any satisfactory 

*On the 2!)i'd of .July, 1934v the Home Secretary of the Government 
of India, Sir Harry Haig, had stated In the Central Legislature that 
the total munber of detenus amounted to 2,100. On the 17th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1934, the High Court of Calcutta sentenced a person to nine years’ 
rigorous imprisonment for having in hla possession amis—a revolver 
and 6 cartridaes—without licence. 
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conclusion. This failure only served to increase the despon' 
dent mood prevalent throughout the country. 

In January, 1934, there was a disastrous earthquake in 
Bihar. This was followed by another severe earthquake in 
Quetta in May 1935. The work that the Congress organiza- 
tion was able to do for the relief of the sufferers in Bihar 
had created a very good impression among the people. 
Nevertheless, the Government did not allow it to do any 
work for the relief of the sufferers in Quetta. Their excuse 
was that Quetta was a Military Cantonment and all the 
necessary work was being done with the help of the sol¬ 
diers. Both the Congress President—^Bajendra Babu, who 
had gained considerable experience of relief work in Bihar 
—and Gandhiji asked for permission to go to Quetta but 
were refused. The Congress had raised a big fund for relief 
work in Quetta but tlie money could only be utilized for 
helping such destitute families who had returned from 
there to their homes in Sind, N.W.P.P. and the Punjab. 

Against this background, the Government of India Act 
was passed by the British Parliament and became law on 
the 2nd of July, 1935. Sir Samuel Hoare had played a 
leading part in its passage through Parliament. Churchill 
had opposed it. There took place at times quite a heated 
discussion in Parliament. One group of members felt that 
far more was being given than ought to be given while the 
other group felt that if the Indian public was to be satisfied, 
much more ought to have been given than was the case. 
This latter group kept assuring the Indian leaders that they 
were doing their best to grant as much as possible through 
this constitution hut their position became somewhat awk¬ 
ward when the Congress talked of rejecting such a progres¬ 
sive measure. The Congress contention was that the safe¬ 
guards embodied in the new Constitution togetlier with the 
special authority that it vested in the Governor-General 
and the Provincial Governors made the reforms meaning¬ 
less and indeed ridiculous. Sir Samuel Hoare's contention 
was that, "in England too the King Emperor has constitu¬ 
tionally many such rights but he does not use them. In the 
same way if you also will work this Act in an honest and 
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proper manner and prove your ability to run your own 
Government, the special powers and safeguards will never 
be used.” The experience of the Indian politicians, how¬ 
ever, was very different. In England it was a popular 
administration whereas in India we would still be dealing 
with a foreign Government. The special powers which had 
been retained under the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms 
had been used by Government even in very trivial 
matters.* 

This was the year of the Golden Jubilee of the Congress. 
The Working Committee decided, therefore, to celebrate it 
in a fitting manner in Bombay where the first sessbn of 
the Congress had been held. It was also decided to publish 
the history of the Congress and a series of small pamphlets 
on the various national issues designed to give to the pub¬ 
lic a clear idea of the work of the Congress. All these tasks 
were completed satisfactorily. 

Brief mention may be made of a few other minor but 
noteworthy events of the year. In the month of May, 
Gujarat lost one of her devoted workers—^MohanlalPandya. 
He had begun to take part in politics even before the 
Sardar had entered this sphere and had worked throughout 
under Gandhiji’s guidance. Vallabhbhai felt his loss very 
much indeed as they were old friends and had long worked 
together. In Pandya’s death, he had, as it were lost one of 
his arms. Sardar Patel kept very bad health throughout 
1935. Although he had been released on the ground that an 
early operation of his nose was essential, pressure of work 
compelled him to put it off. In June, however, he had a 
serious attack of jaundice which incapacitated him for 
almost a month. He was, nevertheless, compelled to conti¬ 
nue working or to be on the move, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of four or five days. In November, he had to undergo 

♦After the Government of India Act was passed, many a repressive 
net was extended several times. The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
for instance, which was made applicable to the whole of India, was 
rejected by the Central Legislature In 1988 but was certified by the 
Governor-General and continued in operation nevertheless. Several 
other States too had framed law' 
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ail operation for piles which confined him to the hospital 
for a fortnight. 

In a discussion witii Ghanshyamdas Birla, Sir Henry 
Crailc suggested the possibility of a talk with the Sardar. 
Following the conversation, Shri Birla arranged a meeting 
between the two of them at his house in, February, 1935. 
The Home Member laid particular emphasis on the honest 
intentions of the British people and their genuine desire— 
through the new reform,s—to give India responsible self- 
government. Sardar Patel said frankly that he could not 
see in the reforms any sign of the good intentions of the 
British. All the Ashrams and Vidyalayas were still in the 
possession of the Government. No care was being taken of 
those buildings and indeed, some of them were being deli¬ 
berately mined. Many people were being transported from 
British India into Indian States on the ground of their 
having some property there even though they were 
living in British India and possessed property there. He 
gave instances of Manilal Kothari, the Secretary of the 
Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee and Chhaganlal 
Joshi, the Secretary of the Sahannati Ashram. He referred 
to the absurdly heavy sentence Inflicted recently upon 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, and, concluded by saying that under 
the cu'cumstances it would be better if the old Constitution 
continued rather than the new reforms were brought in. 
At the Horae Member’s request, Vallabhbhai sent him a 
short note on the following day setting out these and other 
related matters. 

The Governor of Bombay, Sir Roger Luraley, met the 
Sardar secretly on the 20th of August, 1935. Probably, 
they had discussion on the various matters. But it is 
believed that Sir Roger incidentally made two assertions 
and Sardar Patel unhesitatingly contradicted them both. 
The Governor remarked that he had no doubt at all that as 
a remit of the new reforms, the Sardar would be the Chief 
Minister of Bombay Province. The latter replied that he 
was ready to give him in writing that that would not be 
the case. It was only to he expected, that the Sardar would 
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also refer to the lands of the peasants which had been auc¬ 
tioned by the Government, and Sir Roger Lumley is said 
to have asserted firmly that it would be a mistake to think 
that the lands would ever be returned. The Sardar’s 
rejoinder was that he would have no hesitation in recording 
his view in writing that all the lands would be returned to 
their rightful owners in due course. 

In November, 1935, the Third Local Self-Government 
Conference was held in Broach under the Presidentship of 
Sardar Patel, At its first session in Surat in 1927, he had 
expressed his lack of faith in the usefulness of such confe¬ 
rences, and, in this conference, once again the Sardar re¬ 
stated this view. He referred to the fact that the Minister 
for Local Self-Government was the permanent president of 
tois conference and yet he had not been able to get his own 
department to give effect to even one important resolution 
passed at any of the several conferences that had so far 
been held. Was there, then, any point In holding these 
conferences? 

* * * 

Since the Introduction of the Montford Reforms, local 
bodies had ceased to progress in the State. Instead of mak¬ 
ing more and more progress, they found themselves chafing 
at the restrictions to which they were subject. The local 
officials instead of being helpful were actually found 
to become more obstructive. On the one hand, old financial 
grants had been stopped, and on the other, they had been 
deprived of their legitimate field of revenue. The Govern¬ 
ment had refused to sanction taxes they were entitled to 
levy. 

And he concluded with remarks: 

"It gives me no pleasure to criticize thus the Government's 
policy—Since, however, you have invited me to preside, it would 
ha veiy wrong if I were to remain silent on matters which are of 
vital importance to the local bodies and to those several workers 
who are working selflessly in this field..... 

“Since we have to work amidst dlfSeultles let us not lose heart 
but get rid of our weaknesses, foster self-confidence, apd become 
self-reliant. It is futile to expect help from the Gtov^nment They 
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have no funds to run tlieir own administration, and their expen- 
dltui-e will increase when the new reforms are introduced. 
Additional burden will thus he thrown on the people as we have 
no power today to control wastefulness in administration. "We must 
make the best possible use of our means, slender and meagre 
though they be, and work for the benefit of the public to the 
maximum extent possible. 

"Our path is strewn ivith difficulties. We do not have the 
sympathetic support of the Goveniment. The local bodies have 
indeed now to safeguard, their interests, through their own efforts, 
since the so-called popular ministers are too weak to help them. 
The officials are obstructive, while, on the other, the public 
Is Indifferent, ignorant and lazy. It is not easy to get people to 
observe the elementary rules of sanitation; villagers have been 
accustomed to the ways of anlmal.s in certain respects, to cite for 
instance, the way they attend to nature’s call... .It l.s a crime to 
tecome a member of municipalities and Jocal boaids only in order 
to gain one’s own ends. Thei' give people an opportunity to serve. 
May God give you the strengtli and knowledge to discharge your 
duties as trustees of the poor and Ignorant taxpayers." 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE LUCKNOW SESSION AND THE CONGRESS 
AT THE ELECTIONS 

Much valuable work had been, and was being, done 
for the Harijans with the help of the money which had been 
collected in Gujarat during Gandhiji’s Harijan tour of 
1933-?.4. That fund having been spent, he decided to tour 
Gujarat again in January 1936 to collect a fresh fund. The 
day before he was to arrive in Ahmedabad, Sardar Patel 
received a telegram from Mahadevbhai saying that Bapu 
had been forbidden by the doctor to undertake the journey 
as his blood pressure had risen very high. Vallabhbhai 
immediately replied telling Gandhiji not to worry about the 
Harijan fund and assuring him that there was no need for 
him to come to Gujarat for that purpose alone, as he would 
undertake to provide Parikshitlal* with whatever money 


*A follower of Gandhiji who is doing Harijan work in Gujarat for 
the last several yeers. 
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he wanted within the next two or three days. Parikshitlal’s 
requirements to carry on his work came to Rs 30,000/- a 
year. The Sardar had hoped to be able to collect the amount 
in Ahmedabad in a couple of days, but with the help which 
he received from friends in Bombay he was actually able 
to collect in cash and promises a sum of Rs 49,000 within 
two days. After handing over to Parikshitlal the amount 
collected, with a list of the donors whose promised dona¬ 
tions had still to be recovered, he went to Wardha. 

As soon as Gandhiji’s blood pressure came down 
a little, he took him to Bombay, had him thoroughly exa¬ 
mined, and then took him to the Vidyapith in Ahmedabad 
on the 22nd of January. Sardar Patel remained with him in 
the Vidyapith, and, in order that Bapu should get the 
fullest rest appointed himself his watchman. Only when 
Gandhiji’s blood pressure came down to a more or less nor¬ 
mal level and his weight rose to 112 lbs.—after a month’s 
stay at the Vidyapith—did he let him go back to Wardha. 

When the Sardar had occasion to speak to the Bardoli 
workers, he described in vivid terms his conception of the 
genuine village worker: 

"Even as the coming of the monsoon brings out all manner of 
earthworms in large numbers, so also when there is war there Is 
no dearth of soldiers. But once the excitement is over a great 
many attracted by it rllsappear. But even after that the 
true village worker renders his silent service. He does not 
hesitate to participate in a struggle, when It becomes Inevit¬ 
able, but till that time, he continues to work in his self- 
elected field and thus rendem .silent but devoted service. He is 
neither garlanded nor applauded, nor taken out in a procession. 
Instead, he finds it difficult at times to get even his meagre requi¬ 
sites. If he takes to the service of the Harijans, he might find it 
difficult at times to get even water. He really Is the true village 
worker who continues to serve in the face of all these In¬ 
conveniences. Many do not appear to realize tills and are 
Impatient when the movement is called off. They want to keep 
fighting all the time. They are not of the stuff which, makes good 
servants of the country. 

"The villagers will be Impressed only by the character of the 
workers. If they see that the village wotker is Imbued with the 

SP-.14 
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fnie spirit of service, is self-controlled and has Inflnlte patience, 
they cannot but ii])preciate his worth. It is only If the village 
worker ha.s In him such {[ualities that he will be able to win an 
indolibio place in the hearts of the villagers he serves." 

Sardar Patel had accepted with some hesitation the 
Presidentship of a provincial conference of peasants in the 
United Provinces. While x*eferring to this reluctance he 
said at the conference: 


“I have not rendered sufBcient service to the peasants of this 
Province to deseiwe such a responsible ofRce. Moreover, In my 
Hihifl, 1 am afraid that if my method of work is found to be at 
variance with that of the local workers, who have served you with 
all their strength and resources, I will add to your difficulties 
instead of being helpful. I agreed nevertheless to accept this heavy 
re.spon.sibillty, only because of the very pressing and affeetbnate 
insistence of your leaders.” 

At that time, Pandit Jawaharlal was in Europe 
because of his wife’s illness. Referring to him the Sardar 
said; 


"1 would consider myseil very fortunate if I could render you 
some little service In the absence of Pandit Jawaharlaljl. His 
absence malces this conference almost lllce a ship without a pilot. 
He has a very clear Idea of the hardships of the peasants, their 
condJUon and their difficulties. No one has rendered as much 
service to the peasants as he and his sick wife have. For your sake 
he hos sacrificed a life of comfort and readily shared your troubles, 
lioui' povei'ty Infuriates him. How can we move a step forward 
without bis help?" 

In expounding his ideas regarding the relationship 
wliich ought to exist between the Zamindars and the 
peasants, he said: 


The Zamindars and Talukdars* of today are not a shining 
examijlc of the culture of our country. In this country of ours 
people have never honoured the wealthy, the Zamindars or the 
rulers. People, rather, have bowed their heads to those who have 
led a life of sacrifice and devotion. Even the rich, the Jagirdarst 
and the rulers bow their heads to such persons. In our country 
those whose names have become immortal are In the main those 
Who have renounced this world end have led a life of sacrifice and 


»A landholder; a police patel; a chief, a petty prince 
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service. It is of such people that the poorest in our village sing 
songs of praise. Even in these degenerate clays, there have been 
a few Talukdars and Zamlndars who have bravely faced the 
Government’s displeasure and other consequential hardships in 
order to serve people and have thus set an example of our culture. 
As soon as the political power shifts, it is possible that Zamln¬ 
dars will change their way of life and not only wish to serve the 
people bul will consider it a sin to lead a life of ease and luxury 
in the midst of starving millions....On this vital subject 
your real guide will be the true leader of this Province, Pandit 
Jawaharlaljl. I shall consider I have done my duty if I have been 
successful in explaining to you, to some slight extent, wherein lies 
your true duty. In the flnal resort only Panditji’s advice—based on 
his experience—should be acceptable to you. 

"It is not necessary for me to describe at length the hardships 
which the country has had to face during the Gandhi-Irwln Pact 
and the one or two years following upon It. As in others, in this 
Province too, an attempt was made to place the blame for every¬ 
thing on the principal workers. I think it my duty to offer a public 
defence of the Congress workers. It is ray firm opinion that If 
Jawaharlaljl, Tandonji and other Congress leaders had not given 
you the advice not to pay the lease money they would have failed 
in their duty. At that time I was the President of the Congress; if 
I had had the slightest doubt on this subject, I would never have 
given my consent to it. To prove our good faith die Congress Com¬ 
mittee of your State stood by you and shared In your hardships. I 
will not now take up your time In telling you what the Govern¬ 
ment did thereafter to ruin you and the Congress; it was a valuable 
experience to us as well as to Government. The credit for what¬ 
ever relief has been obtained in the lease money must go to those 
workers who sacrificed their property and underwent much hard¬ 
ship, We should never forget what we owe to them. On this occa¬ 
sion we must not fall to pay tribute to them all, 

“See to it that you build a true and well-knit orgemlza- 
tlon. Give up the weaknesses at which I have hinted. Give up 
laziness and superstition; fear none and avoid disunity. Be coura¬ 
geous and resist all that is cowardly. Be brave and learn to have 
confidence in yourself. If you do this.. .we may legitimately hope 
that we shall have no difiBculty in breaking the chains of 
slavery... .We must continue to malce tantirlng efforts to achieve 
this aim, God helps those who help themselves. May He bless 
you.” 

The time for holding the annual session of the 
Congress was fast approaching. Lucknow was th6 venue 
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this year. It had been decided at the time of the Karachi 
Congress that in future the Congress sessions would be 
held not in December but in March or April. The next 
Congress session at Bombay, however, was held in October, 
1934, hence the one thereafter in March of 1936, At the time 
of the Bombay Congress session Jawaharlalji was in jail. 
Kamaladevi, Jawaharlalji's wife, was released from jail in 
September 1935 on grounds of health. On his release, 
Jawaharlalji went to Europe to look after Kamaladevi who 
had gone there for her treatment. After Kamaladevi’s death 


in February 1936, Jawaharlalji returned to India. The 
whole country was sad and eager to show its sympathy to 
Pandit Nehru in his bereavement. Kamaladevi had played 
a very fine part in the struggle for independence, and, as 
it were, in token of the country’s sympathy and affection, 
Jawaharlalji was nominated the President of the Lucknow 
Congress. It was known that Jawaharlalji’s bias was 
towards Socialism, but he attached greater importance to 
the destruction of the British Imperialism first. It was his 
firm conviction that the country could not be happy by 
merely securing political independence, but had also to 


secure, at the same time, the social and economic freedom 
of the people. He had just returned from Europe with his 
mind full of socialistic ideas and in the speech which he 
delivered as the Congress President at Lucknow, he des¬ 
cribed himself as a republican with socialistic ideas and 
generally praised the Socialist way of thinking. Although 
Gandhiji had left the Congress, his influence upon the 
Congress was in no way reduced. Moreover, the Sardar, 
Rajaji, Rajendra Babu and some other leaders were com¬ 
mitted to Gandhiji’s programme of work. The result was 
that, in spite of Jawaharlalji’s pronounced bias for Social¬ 
ism, not one of the socialistic resolutions was passed 
According to practice, the President of the Congress nomi¬ 
nates his own Working Committee, and-Jawaharlal appoint¬ 
ed tteee SociaUsts on his Committee. In addition, he also 
nominated Subhas Bo.se, whUe the remaining ten were 
foUowers of Gandhiji’s line of thought. Thus, the latter had 
a majority in the Working Committee, 
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That Jawaharlal was fully aware of his peculiar posi¬ 
tion at this session is clear from what he said a little later: 

"As President, I was the Chief-executive of the Congress and 
was supposed to represent that organization but in some major 
matters of policy, I do not represent the majority view-point to 
which expression has been given in the resolutions of the Lucknow 
Congress. Thus, the Working Committee could not, at the same 
time, represent my views as well as those of the majority on these 
matters. 

'T believe I had been frank enough at Lucknow! and later 
about the anomalous position which I occupy In the Congress 
Executive. That curious and somewhat embaiTassing position has, 
however, nothing to do with my Socialist faith. It was entirely a 
political diiference which saw the light of day at Lucknow. None 
of us made a secret of It; for, we felt that about vital matters we 
had all to be perfectly open and above board and franlc with the 
public whose suffrages we seek and who will be arbiter of India’s 
destiny. So, we agreed to differ and differ openly. But having done 
.so, we also agreed to eo-operate and pull together not only 
because of tlie larger cause of Indian independence which we all 
had at heart but also because our points of agreement were far 
more numerou.s than our points of disagreement. 

"Whui I seek is an elinainatlon of profit In society and Its 
replacement by a spirit of social service, co-operation taking the 
place of competition, production for consumption and not for 
profit. Because I hate violence and consider It an abomination, I 
cannot tolerate willingly our present system which Is based on 
violence. I seek therefore a bold, enduring and a willing system 
from which the roots of violence have been removed and where 
hatred shrivels up and yields place to nobler feelings—all this I 
call socialism." 

Although he was a Socialist, it was because of such 
thoughts as these that he was not able to join the Socialist 
group. The methods of propaganda of the Socialist Party 
appeared at times to be not as scrupulously fair and as 
wedded to truth and non-violence as Jawaharlalji himself 
would have desired. Moreover, although he did not accept 
Gandhiji’s views on everything, he had so much confidence 
in his leadership that, even if at the outset he opposed 
Gandhiji’s proposals, he would usually end by adopting 
them. It was because of this attitude that he, generally, got 
on better with the Sardar, Rajendra Bahu and other elder 
Congress leaders. He also knew that they carried great 
weight among provincial workers 'and the general public. 
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He was, therefore, not ansious to break away from them. 
On their part, these leaders too had great respect for 
Jawaharlalji’s sacrifice, courage and admmistrative ability. 
Neither, therefore, liked to part company. 

There were two important matters to be decided by 
the Congress at its Lucknow Session. One related to poli¬ 
tical reforms; the declaration of Congress’ attitude to¬ 
wards the new Government of India Act. Although the act 
had been adversely criticized for a variety of reasons by the 
Congress, it was decided that the Congress should talce part 
in the elections for the Provincial Legislatures which were 
to take place in accordance with that Act. The question of 
acceptance of office was put off until such a time as 
the result of the elections was known. The second question 
related to the formulation of its policy and programme 
regarding the peasants and the agricultural labour. The 
task of drawing up its policy in regard to both these impor¬ 
tant matters in detail was entrusted to the All-India 
Congress Committee. This was necessary to enable the Con¬ 
gress to pronounce her views on these matters in the elec¬ 
tion manifesto. 

The Sardar was not in good health. Nevertheless, in 
the second week of March, he went to Hardwar to attend 
the Convocation of Gurukul Kangri, and then to the Kanya 
Gurukul at Dehra Dun. By the time he returned to Delhi, 
he had caught a bad cold which led to high fever on the 
22nd March. On examination it was found that he was 
suffering from pneumonia and both his lungs had 
been affected. He was, therefore, removed from the Harijan 
colony, under Dr Ansari’s advice, to Birla House where he 
remained confined to bed for a fortnight. Before he had 
fuUy regained strength, he went to Lucknow to participate 
in the Congress session. This caused a relapse and it 
became necessary for him to take a somewhat prolonged 
rest. The pressure of work, however, was such that it was 
not possible for him immediately to give up all work. 
Finally, he had to yield to Gandhiji, who decided to accom¬ 
pany him to the Nandi hills near Bangalore where they 
remained for a month. 
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The elections for the Provincial Legislatures were to 
take place in 1937. The All-India Congress Committee 
approved of the election manifesto of the Congress which 
was drafted by Pandit Jawaharlalji. Until the Coigress 
had made up its mind regarding acceptance of office, it was 
not possible for it to say what programme of work it would 
set befoi’e itself in office. Nevertheless, some definite pro¬ 
gramme had to be formulated, and a statement ivas drawn 
up on the basis of the resolutions relating to fundamental 
rights which were drawn up at the Karachi Congress 
session. Land Reforms occupied an important place in this 
statement of policy. With a view to improving the condi¬ 
tion of the peasants, it was proposed that the Land Reve¬ 
nue and other acts affecting agriculturists would be 
suitably revised so as to give agriculturists, who them¬ 
selves cultivated land, permanent rights. It was proposed 
that lease money should be reduced and land labourers’ 
wages Increased. Trade unions were to be encouraged with 
a view to improving the condition of industrial workers. 
The introduction of Prohibition was also laid down as one 
of the basic items of policy. These were among the more 
important matters set out in this policy statement. 

The task of selecting candidates was difficult. Only the 
Provincial Congress Committees could undei'take their 
selection satisfactorily. It was not considered advisable, 
however, to leave the final decision to them because of fac¬ 
tions. Again, all the Provincial Congress Committees 
were unwilling to accept final responsibility. Indeed, 
the Provincial Congress Committees were anxious that 
the task should be retained by the Working Committee 
of the Congress in its own hands. The Working Committee 
therefore appointed a Parliamentary Board; Sardar Patel 
was appointed its Chairman and Pandit Govind Vallabh 
Pant its Secretary. After the initial selection of candidates 
by the Provincial Congress Committees, appeals against 
their recommendations could be made to the Parliamentary 
Board. The work of this Board made it necessary for the 
Sardar to tour the whole country. The Government had. 
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prohibited the entry of anyone from outside into the North 
West Frontier Province, and, while he was considering 
what steps he should take to overcome this difficulty, it was 
announced in the Press that Jinnah had actually 
gone to that Pi’ovince for the purpose of elections. 
Vallabhbhai therefore wrote immediately to the Govern¬ 
ment for permission for himself and Bhulabhai to visit that 
Province. Having allowed Jinnah to visit it, the Govern¬ 
ment was compelled to give them permission also. They 
were, however, forbidden to go to Bannu, Kohat and Dera 
Lsmailkhan. For four days, they toured the N.W.P.P, 
though it was bitterly cold. 

Two principles had been laid down for the selection of 
a candidate: the first was to make certain that the candi¬ 
date was fit to work according to the principles of the 
Congres.s and to implement its programme honestly and 
competently; the second related to the chances of the selec¬ 
ted candidate being successful in the election. Under the 
Sardar’s guidance the Parliamentary Board was able to 
solve the numerous problems relating to the selection. But 
in some provinces, in deciding upon a candidate’s suita¬ 
bility, consideration had to be given to matters which had 
no relation to the policy of the Congress, Rajendra Babu, 
who was an active member of the Parliamentary Board, 
explains this in the following terms: 

In selecting a candidate we had to bear in mind the commu¬ 
nity to which he belonged. That was not perhaps right for the 
Congi'ws as an organization, but we had no alternative under the 
circumstances. It was a matter of shame and sorrow that in mhn r 
we wore not able to ignore caste considerations. We had to give 
thought to the chances of success of each candidate. This meant 
our tnldng account of the effect on a whole community if its 
repre-sontetlves were not selected. We had also to ensure that, 
among the selected candidates, all communities had a reasonable 
representation. It is perhaps not a matter for pride that such 
considerations had to be given weight by the Congress, But we 
were concerned with winning the elecUons. At the same «me, no 
great harm was done since there were Congress workers In all the 
communities and we could confine our selection at least to genuine 
followers of the Congress policy. In other word-^ th» seipctorf 
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candidates were for the most part fit to be selected, from ail other 
points of view.” 

Rajeadra Babu’s comments relate to conditions in 
Bihar, but those conditions obtained in a greater or lesser 
degree in all other provinces as well. 

Another important aspect of these elections has also 
been described by Rajendra Prasad: 

“My experience of the elections compels me to state regret¬ 
fully that many Congressmen have started assessing their services 
and to seek some kind of material i-etiirn for those servire."!, whe¬ 
ther that return be in the form of membership of the Central 
Legislature or the Provincial Legislature, or of the Local Board, or 
of tlie Municipality, or falling everything a position of prestige 
and authority in Congress committees. There is no doubt that a 
person can render .service to the country from each of these posi¬ 
tions. It i.s true also that the ability to render further service may 
Increase as a result of the experience that may be gained. But the 
point we have to consider is whether positions and places are 
sought from this high motive of training oneself so as to be able to 
render greater service to the people or for reasons of personal 
advancement. These arc matters In which people tend to deceive 
themselves and to make themselve.s believe that they are Influenced 
by considerations of service and not by personal ambitions.” 

But in these matters Sardar Patel maintained a very 
strict and unyielding attitude which made him unpopular 
with large numbers of people. In subsequent chapters of 
this book it will be seen that in some cases it even led to 
personal charges against him. On the whole, however, 
everyone was so completely impressed by his sense of 
justice, his completely objective and neutral attitude that 
it became possible to complete the new work of the elec¬ 
tions in a manner befitting the high principles of the 
Congress. 
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THE FAIZPUK CONGRESS 
Foi' various reasons, the election of the President for 
the Faizpur Congress had become almost a major problem. 
Jawaharlal had done fine work by touring through¬ 
out the country dui’iiig his term of Presidentship, and it 
was felt that he should be re-elected for the Faizpur 
Congress. As soon as the names began to be suggested, 
Jawaharlalji issued a statement in which he said that 
before considering him for the Presidentship, people should 
bear in mind the fact that he believed in Socialist principles 
and programme. Certain sections also put forward the 
Sardar’s name, taut he considered it improper that there 
should he any contest for the Presidentship. He, therefore, 
immediately withdrew his name and advised the delegates 
to elect Jawaharlalji. At the same time, he did not hesitate 
to place before the public clearly the differences that 
existed between his outlook and Pandit Nehru’s. 

"1 see that the delegates of the Congress include my name 
also In the nominations for the annual honour of being President. 
Pandit Jatvaharlal has already issued a statement clearly setting 
forth his views. I have read It with the care that such a pro¬ 
nouncement deserves. And. after consultaUone with friends, I 
have come to the conclusion that I must wltlidraw from the con¬ 
test. It seems to some of us that at this critical juncture In the 
history of the Congress, or the nation which the Congress has 
represented for an unbroken period of fifty years, a unanimous 
election is most desirable. My withdrawal should not be taken to 
mean that I endorse all the views Jawaharlalji stands for. Indeed, 
Congressmen know that on some vital matters my views are In 
conflict with those held by Jawaharlalji. For instance, I do not 
believe in the Inevitability of class-war. Whilst I detest Imperia¬ 
lism and admit the destructive inequality between the capitalist 
cla-ss and the famishing poor, 1 do believe that it is possible to 
purge capitalism of its hideousness. Whilst the Congress 
holds to non-violence and truUi as indispensable means for the 
attainment of independence. Congressmen—-to be logical and true 
to their profession—must believe in the possibility of weaning 
tho.se who are mercilessly exploiting the masses from what 
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is a crime against humanity. I believe that when the mau.'ies 
awake to the sense of their terrible condition, they will 
know how to deal with it. There is no difficulty in my subscribing 
to the doctrine that all land and all wealth belong to all. Being a 
farmer myself, and having identified myself with Uie peasantry 
for years, I know where the shoe pinches. But I know tliat nothing 
can be done except through the power of the people. We have, 
fortunately, learnt what non-violent non-co-operation can do. 
When the people have learnt the art of withdrawing their co¬ 
operation from the forces of evil, it will perish for want of nourish¬ 
ment. However, as .Tawaharlalji stresses—and rightly so—our pre¬ 
sent purpose is to free India from foreign subjeclion and tliu.i 
de.stroy imperialistic exploitation root and branch. When we'iiave 
attained this, it will he time to enforce our theories or plans. Ktii- 
the present, there should be no divided counsel but perfect co¬ 
operation amongst all the forces that are to be found in the vast 
national organization of ours fur achieving Independence. 

“One thing however is an immediate issue: the parliamentary 
programme and ite Implications. There Is again no difference of 
opinion about the objective. All of us want to desti-oy the Im¬ 
posed Constitution. How to destroy it from within the legis¬ 
latures is the question? It -will depend upon the resources and 
the resourcofulness of those men and women who enter the legis¬ 
latures under the Congress banner. The A.l.C.C. or the Working 
Committee will define the Congress policj' but its enforcement will 
depend upon the loyalty and resourcefulness of Its representatives. 
The question of ‘holding office' Is not a live Is.sue today. But I 
can visualize the occasion when the acceptance of office may bo de¬ 
sirable to achieve the common purposo. There may then be a sharp 
division of opinion between Jawaharlaiji and myself or rather 
among Congressmen. We loiow Jawaharlaiji to he too loyal to the 
Congress to disregard the decision of the majority, assuming that 
the latter lays down a policy repugnant to him. I am no more 
wedded to the parliamentary programme than to the acceptance 
of office. I only want to say that we might in the counse of 
events be driven to such an acceptance but it shall never bo at 
the cost of self-respect or tlirough a compromise of our objective. 
Indeed I give this progiamme a secondary place. The real work 
lies outside the legislatures. Therefore, we have to conserve our 
strength and resources for working the Constructive Programme 
and consolidate our forces. The Congress President has no 
dictatorial powers. He Is the Chairman of a well-knit organ Iza- 
Uon. He regulates proceedings and carries out decisions of the 
Congress as they may be arrived at from time to time. The 
Congress does not part with its ample powers by electing any 
indivldTi-l no m'’t*'»r who h*> is 
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“L therefore, ask tiie delegates to .select Jawahavlalji, as being 
the best person to represent the nation, and Lo regulate and guide 
In the right channel the different force.s that are at work in the 
country.” 

Jawaharlalji’s statement had set going a lively discus¬ 
sion in the newspapers .some of which maintained that his 
selection as President of the Congress—in view of the 
statement which he had issued—^would mean only one 
thing, namely, that the Congress accepted Socialism as its 
policy and was opposed to the acceptance of olEce. Two 
friends of his requested him to remove every possible mis¬ 
understanding. They contended that while subscribing to 
the principles and programme of Socialism, he had conce¬ 
ded that the achievement of political independence was the 
most important issue, and that all should make united 
efforts to gain it, Hi.s election would not therefore imply 
that the Congress favoured Socialism and was opposed to 
the acceptance of office. His tour of the country—during 
the eight months following the Lucknow Congress—^had 
given him a clear idea of what the country felt and wanted. 
His view had, therefore, become somewhat less rigid. 

The following is his further statement in which he 
clarifies the position: 

‘Tn view of this request of my colieagiies I cannot remain 
silent. I would add that I have jast heard tJiat Sardar Vallabh- 
bbai Patel has issued a statement on this subject. But I have 
not seen or heard it so far and I do not know what the exact 
nature of It is,.,. 

“It would be absurd for me to treat this Presidential election 
as a vote for Socialism or against office acceptance. I have ex¬ 
pressed my views on Socialism and pointed out how this colours 
all my outlook and my activity. I have further expressed myself 
often enough against office acceptance and whenever opportunity 
occurs. I shall press tills viewpoint before the Congress, but it is 
for the Congress to decide this issue directly and on a full con¬ 
sideration of It and not as it were by a casual and indirect vote. 

I do believe political independence is the paramount issue before 
the countrj^ and the necessity for a joint and united action for 
its achievement is incumbent on all of us. I say this to remove 
any misunderstanding and not to suggest even indirectly that I 
should be elected. If, in spite of this, i am elected, it can only 
mean that my general Hue of aotivlty-during the last eight 
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months—is approved hy the majority of Congressmen and not 
because they accept my views on any particular Issue. The con¬ 
siderations that have led me to act in this way hold, and, in so 
far as I can, I shall continue to act in the same way, whether 
I am President or not.” 

In due course, Jawaharlalji was unanimously elected 
President of the Congress for its Faizpur Session. In his 
Presidential Address he made it clear that the Congress 
stood for full democracy in India, was fighting for the esta¬ 
blishment of a democratic state—not for a Socialist state—, 
was anti-imperialist, and was striving for a great change 
in the political and economic structure of the country. He 
hoped that the sequence of events would ultimately lead to 
Socialism; for that seemed to him to be the only remedy for 
India’s economic ills. “The real object before us", he said, 
“is to build up a powerful joint front of all the anti-impe¬ 
rialistic forces in the country. The Congress has indeed 
been such a united popular front in the past, and is so 
today, and inevitably the Congress must be the basis and 
pivot of all national action.” 

The Faizpur Session was the first session to be held 
In a village. As thousands of people usually attend a 
Congress session it was no easy matter to make satisfactory 
arrangements in a rural hamlet, Gandhiji, however, insisted 
that we learn to make arrangements suitable to fit in with 
local conditions, if only for the reason that we would there¬ 
by be giving most valuable training to the villagers. At 
Faizpur everything was arranged befitting the village life. 
Only with regard to water and lighting was it necessary 
to make special arrangements. 
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THE ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE 
As the elections to the Provincial legislatures were 
to be held under the new Constitution in February 1937, 
the election campaign was ah'eady in progress when the 
Congress met at Faizpur. In all, some 35 million people had 
become entitled to vote—roughly 1/lOth of the population. 
The task of conv^ing the message of the Congress to such 
a large number of people, and to explain to them what the 
right to vote implied was of no small magnitude. The Con¬ 
gress also hoped to convince the world at large, through 
these elections, that the people of the country were solidly 
in its favour and did not support the Government. As the 
President of the Congress Parliamentary Board, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, showed remarkable skill in enforcing 
discipline among the workers and exerting control over 
them, and acquired the co-operation and affection of the 
people of every province. 

In five out of the eleven provinces—^Madras, Bihar, 
Central Provinces, United Provinces, and Orissa, the Con¬ 
gress secured an absolute majority. In the North West 
Frontier Province, Bombay, Bengal and Assam, the 
Congi'ess was the biggest single party while in Punjab 
and Sind, it was in a minority. With a majority 
in five provinces the question of acceptance of office 
became an immediate one. A meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee was summoned in Delhi on the 17th 
of March, and a conference was arranged on the 19th and 
20th of the A.LC.C. members and of the Congress mem¬ 
bers who had been elected to the legislatures. The Sardar 
issued a message, on the 11th of March, before the All- 
India Congress Committee met, as follows: 

"1 wa.<3 entrusted by the Congress with the work of organizing 
the elections and seeing that it achieved success at the polls. 
TOanks to the wonderful co-operation of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
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and his inspiring lead, and the untiring efforts and -willing co¬ 
operation of my colleagues, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Pandit Govind 
Vallahh Pant and Bhulabhai Dosai and the tremendous enthu¬ 
siasm shoAvn by the entire eoimtry, -we have more than achieved 
our object. 

“In the South, our victory has been phenomenal. Even 
Christians won on the Congress ticket. This Is largely due to 
the re-entry of that great and astute politician, Mr C. Eajagopala- 
ohari, into the Congress. 

“The first stage of our work is over and we are now on the 
threshold of the next stage, which will require all our energy and 
time, at least in the immediate future. If we show the same deter¬ 
mination and imity as we exhibited In winning the elections, in 
our legislative programme, whatever that be, I have no doubt 
that we will once again confound our enemies and hasten the 
day of Swaraj. I dare say that Congres.smen who will be pre¬ 
sent at Delhi will strain every neiwe to keep up a solid, united 
front, however much we may disagree on the methods of our 
approach to our common goal, and loyally abide by the decision 
of the Congress Executive, whatever that decision might be. 

“The Congress objective of ending the Government of India 
Act would not be achieved unless the hands of the Congress legis¬ 
lators are strengthened by those outside carrying on extra-parlia¬ 
mentary activities.... 

“Now that the Congi’ess has come out with flying colours 
In the elections, The Times of London and other papers and 
politicians, are volunteering unsolicited advice to the Congress 
as to how It should conduct itself, if it Is to retain the confidence 
of the electorate. The programme contained In the Congress 
Election Manifesto was interpreted In a quite different way by 
these 'friends’ of India. India knew what the Congress stood for 
and what its programme was. The people had not been given 
any false hopes. The programme contained In the election mani¬ 
festo was what Indians should get and would get under a Swaraj 
Government. In the process of the Congress combating the Act, 
If anything worthwhile could be achieved for the people, well 
and good. But the people were not being hoodwinked." 

The principal objection to the acceptance of office arose 
from the fact that the new Constitution gave to the Gover¬ 
nors a very large number of special powers. In spite of a 
majority in the legislature, the Ministers would not be able 
to do any significant work, if the Governors those to be 
obstructive. In order to guard against .such a contingency, 
Gandhiji suggested that, the Congress should accept office 
only if satisfactory assurances were forthcoming that the 
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Governors would act in all matters in accordance with 
the advice tendered by their Ministries. The All-India 
Congress Committee accepted this advice and resolved ac¬ 
cordingly. This resolution disappointed many who were 
anxious to accept office for they felt that the British 
Government was unlikely to accept a condition which 
would amount to a deletion of those portions of the 
Constitution which reserved certain rights for the Gover¬ 
nors of the provinces. The resolution, on the other 
hand, pleased those who were opposed to the acceptance of 
office, for they were happy—^for the very reason that those 
who favoured the acceptance of office were unhappy. The 
All-India Congress Committee advised the Congress mem¬ 
bers of the various legislatures that they should elect their 
respective leaders, and that if these leaders were called by 
the Go^’ernors of their respective provinces to form Minis¬ 
tries they should indicate ^eir willingness to do so—provi¬ 
ded they were assured that the special powers would not 
be used. Both in England and in India a number of 
constitutional lawyers expressed the view that the 
Congress request was illegal and opposed to the Constitu¬ 
tion. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru opined that the Congress 
request was fantastic. On the other hand equally eminent 
lawyers like Shri Bahadurji and Taraporewala contended 
that there was nothing in the Congress request which could 
be stated to be unconstitutional. Barriedale Keith, an emi¬ 
nent English constitutional lawyer, supported this view 
and said that the Congress request was entirely permis¬ 
sible, The British Government maintained that as long as 
the Constitution of India remained what it was the Gover¬ 
nors could not accept the Congress request. Special powers 
had been given to the Governors in order that they should 
be able to safeguard the interests of certain sections of the 
people such as the minority communities, the British vested 
interests in India, the backward classes and areas as 
also tlie Indian States. If necessity arose, it would be their 
duty to use the authority vested in them by the Constitu¬ 
tion to protect the interests of these special classes. How, 
therefore, could the Governors give an undertaking that the 
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responsibilities thus imposed by law would not be 
discharged by them? 

Gaiidhiji, however, remained adamant, and main¬ 
tained that it would be a great mistake if the Congress 
agreed to form Ministries unless this condition was accep¬ 
ted. The new Constitution, in his view, was based on dis¬ 
trust of the Indian people’s ability to govern themselves. 
In spite of the reforms, the Britishers designed to give per¬ 
manency to British authority in India. The Congress was 
entering legislatures not to strengthen British rule but to 
achieve independence. To agree to Governors’ interference in 
the day to day work of the Ministries would hence be intole¬ 
rable. The Congress request in any case did not mean that 
if there was a serious difference of opinion between the 
Governor and his Ministers, he should not have the right to 
dismiss the Ministers or to dissolve the legislature. The Con¬ 
gress objection was only to the Governor’s right to inter¬ 
fere as part of the normal procedure and to the Ministries 
having to resign if they did not acknowledge that right. The 
Congress view was tiiat responsibility should be placed 
fairly and squarely upon the Governor by compelling him 
to dismiss his Ministry. Thus, there was nothing, according 
to Gandhiji, in the Congress request which could be said to 
go against the Constitution or against the law. 

The new Constitution was to come into force from the 
1st of April. It was necessary, therefore, for the Governors 
to form their Ministries with the help of the leaders of the 
majority party before that date. The Congress leaders were 
accordingly sent for by the Governors of the Provinces in 
which the Congress was in a majority. As previously deci¬ 
ded, they asked for assurances of non-interference, which 
the Governors said they could not give. The Congress 
leaders thereupon declined the responsibility of forming 
the Ministries. The Government then had recourse to a pro¬ 
vision in the Constitution which empowered the Governors 
to run the administration for six months without calling 
the legislatures. It was hoped that during this period. It 
would be possible to bring about disunity among the 
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Congress members of the legislatures. When nothing of 
this bind happened after three months the Government of 
India revised its attitude. Speaking on the radio on the 21st 
of June, 1937, the Viceroy said that while he did not for a 
moment doubt that the Congress was genuinely appre¬ 
hensive of interference from the Governors, he saw no 
foundation, in fact, for such apprehensions. The Governors 
would not seek occasions to interfere with the policies of 
the Ministers. There certainly would be no gratuitous and 
uncalled for exercise by them of tire special responsibilities 
imposed on them by the Act to impede or challenge 
the Ministries in the day to day administration of the pro¬ 
vinces. The object of the Act was to enable the Ministers to 
feel that they could, with confidence, frame and imple¬ 
ment, with the co-operation of the Governors and the 
Services, a programme of legislation on broad lines for the 
benefit of the provinces. The Act and the Instrument of 
Accession made it clear beyond any question that under 
the provincial autonomy, in all matters falling within the 
minislarial field including the position of minorities, the 
position of Services etc., the Governor would ordinarily be 
guided in the exercise of his powei’s by the advice of his 
Ministers who are responsible not to the British Parlia¬ 
ment but to the provincial legislatures. 

The Secretary of State for India spoke on similar lines 
in England a few days later. It was clear from these 
speeches that the Government was prepared to come to an 
agreement with the Congress. The Working Committee, 
therefore, met in July in Wardha and resolved that 
Congressmen be permitted to accept offices wherever they 
were invited. It made clear, however, that office was to be 
accepted and utilized for the purpose, and in accordance 
with the lines laid down in the Congress Election Manifesto 
and to further in every possible way the Congress policy of 
combating the new Act on the one hand and implementing 
the Constructive Progx’amme on the other. 

The whole position became very clear on July 13, 
when Sir John Anderson, the Governor of Bengal, 
speaking at a police parade, explained what the attitude of 
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Government servants should be under the new Constitu¬ 
tion. He said that he wanted to impress on them (Govern¬ 
ment servants) that the new order of things involved no 
conflict of loyalty, for the entire authority of the Crown 
stood behind its constitutional advisers acting in accor¬ 
dance with the law. The Governor had been charged with 
special responsibilities in respect of public services but 
such responsibility on his part did not exclude that of the 
Minister-in-charge of law and order. It was through that 
Minister that the Services were committed to his charge. It 
was also through him that the pa'sonal consideration of the 
Governor was to be invited. Only on such a foundation 
could rest confidence between the Crown, the Advisers 
of the Crown and the Services of the Crown, which 
was an indispensable requisite to orderly and progressive 
Government. 

The way was clear for the formation of the Congress 
Ministries and they took oflBce in six Provinces in July 
1937. A little later, they also took oflSce in the North West 
Frontier Province and in Assam. Thus, out of eleven 
Provinces, in eight the Congress assumed power, and 
immediately had on hand two problems to solve. Under the 
Constitution, all the members of the legislatures and the 
Ministers were required to take an oath of loyalty to the 
British King. As the Congress objective was Complete 
Independence it was to be decided whether Congressmen 
could take such an oath. The second problem arose from 
the fact that the Congress had resolved to destroy the 
Constitution. Was that resolution consistent with the 
Congress acceptance of ofilce which implied that it was 
working the (Constitution? There was considerable discus¬ 
sion on these two questions. Referring to the oath of 
loyalty, Gandhiji said at a meeting of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh that those who had conscientious objection to taking 
such an oath should not become members of the legis¬ 
latures. But this was not a religious oath. As he understood 
the Constitution, there was no inconsistency between the 
demand for immediate and Complete Independence and 
the taking of the oath of loyalty. In distinguishing between 
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a religious and a non-religious oath, he pointed out, on an¬ 
other occasion, that the meaning to be attached to an oath 
which one had to take—according to the Constitution—was 
determined by the Constitution itself or by convention. As 
he understood it, the oath of loyalty meant only this: that 
i.he member of tlie legislature would determine his policy 
or his conduct in accordance with the Constitution. 
Shri Kishorlal Mashruwala analyzed the position more 
fully and supported Gandhiji’s argument: 

“Much confusion has arisen on the question of the oath of 
loyalty because we failed to distinguish between the meaning 
which i.s attached to the oath by those who framed the Constitu¬ 
tion and by the ordinary man. To the ordinary man, the oath 
of loyalty to the King means that the person concerned must 
remain loyal unto death and that such an oath hinds a person 
for life. The Constitution, however, does not attach any such 
meaning to the oath. Eminent constitutional lawyers have main¬ 
tained that such an oath binds a person only as long as that per¬ 
son remains a member of the legislature... .Of course, a member 
of the legislature would be entitled to do everything in his power 
which might even lead to a rebellion against the King if that 
could be done in accordance with the constitutional provisions, 
just as it would be open to the members of the legislature to 
have the terms of the oath Itself modified by constitutional means.” 

A minor argument which Gandhiji put foiward was 
that if there had been anything Inconsistent between the 
oath and the Congress demand for Complete Independence, 
the Government would certainly have taken exception to 
Congress members standing as candidates for the 
legislature. 

Many Congressmen had interpreted the Congress 
objective to destroy the Constitution to mean that they 
were to raise objection to all acts of Government. Gandhiji 
had to remove this misunderstanding as well. 

“The Congress had not accepted office either In order to 
implement Uie Constitution in its entirety or to malce It unwork¬ 
able. As long as Congressmen remained In the legislature. It 
should be their duty to act strictly within tho provisions of the 
law. Congressmen, at the same time, would not act as the Mode¬ 
rate Party and their leaders had acted In implementing the old 
Constitution... ,Our object is to tise the powers placed in our hands 
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in such a manner that the objectives of the framers of the Con¬ 
stitution are defeated.” 

In Bombay, Sardar Patel asked the Ministry to make 
it its task to return the land to the peasants which had been 
forfeited or had been sold during the 1932-34 struggle in 
Gujarat and Kamatak. This was the one task for the ac¬ 
complishment of which Vallabhbhai was anxious that the 
Congress should accept office, for he had repeatedly told 
the peasants that their land would be ultimately returned 
to them. It must be admitted that the Governor of Bombay 
adopted a most sympathetic attitude towards this question 
and even facilitated the task of the Ministry despite the 
obstructive tactics adopted by Garret, the Commissioner 
of the Northern Division. 

During that period, in the course of implementing the 
Congi'ess policy, the Ministries had to face opposition from 
various Governors. 

In the following chapters, is given a detailed account 
of the controversy which arose in connection with the elec¬ 
tion of the leader of the Congress party in the Bombay 
Legislature. Shri Nariman, who was the President of the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee and had confi¬ 
dently expected to be the leader, found that instead of him 
the Congress members in the Legislature preferred Bala- 
saheb Kher, Nariman charged the Sardar with bringing 
about his defeat. He maintained that Vallabhbhai had used 
his influence in an unreasonable and malicious manner. 
This controversy undoubtedly poisoned the general poli¬ 
tical atmosphere in Bombay, and was finally set at rest only 
after the matter had been referred to arbitrators who, after 
a full examination of all the evidence, pronounced that the 
Sardar’s conduct had throughout been irreproachable. 
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THE NARIMAN EPISODE—I 
Nariman’s Charges 

In compliance with Uie directions of the Congress, the 
Congress members of the Bombay Legislature held a 
meeting on the 12th of March in Congress House to elect 
their leader. Nariman, who had been the leader of the Swa¬ 
raj Party in the Bombay Legislature, and the Chairman of 
the Bombay Parliamentary Board of the Congress, was cer¬ 
tain he would be elected the leader. He had reason to be 
confident as he not only had ability but also held a leading 
position in the Congress organization in Bombay. To his 
surprise, however, he learnt on tlie morning of the 12th, 
that he was unlikely to be elected. Therefore, he decided 
not to attend the meeting which finally elected Shri Bala- 
saheb Kher, unanimously, as the leader of the Party, 

Immediately, the Parsi-owned Gujarati newspapers 
as well as the English paper the Bo 7 nhay Sentinel started a 
campaign in defence of the loser. Great injustice, they 
urged, had been done to Nariman and that, although the 
members of the Legislature were desirous of electing 
Nariman as their leader, it was the Sardar who had brought 
improper pressure to bear upon the members and thus 
influenced their decision. On the 15th of March, Nariman 
himself issued a dignified and unexceptionable statement to 
the Press. 

“Whatever claims or grievances an individual might 
have," he remarked, “he must cheerfully and ungrudgingly 
accept the freely and properly obtained verdict of the majo¬ 
rity. It would be less than honest, if I were to say that an 
event like last Friday’s election does not hurt. I have 
enough sense of discipline and public duty, however, not 
to allow my personal feelings to affect the national work 
As long as Shri Balasaheb Kher remains the elected leader 
of our Party, we must pledge him our whole-hearted and 

nd 
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devoted co-operution in the difficult task which lies ahead 
of him.” 

Immediately after the election, the members of the 
Bombay Legislature had proceeded to Delhi to attend a 
meeting which had been summoned by the Congress. 47 
Congress members of the Bombay Legislature who were in 
Delhi issued a statement to which their signatures were 
appended, on the 16th of March, stating that Sardar Patel 
had taken no initiative in the matter of the election of their 
leader, and had made no attempt to influence a single vote 
in that connection. “We were present at the meeting of the 
Party held at Bombay on the 12th inst. and took part in the 
election in which Shri Khei' was unanimously chosen as 
leader. We are therefore surprised at the irre.sponsible 
charges and insinuations which we find made in certain 
Bombay newspapers.” In the meantime, letters stating that 
injustice had been done to Nariman were received by tI;o 
Congress President and the Working Committee. After 
going fully into the matter and hearing Nariman himself 
at great length, the Working Committee came to the 
conclusion that there was no reason whatever to interfere 
with the unanimous choice of the Bombay Legislative 
Congress Party. The Committee had no hesitation in con¬ 
demning the agitation as detrimental to the public life of 
the Province and injurious to the cause of the Congress. 
After considering the matter from all points of view, 
Nariman reaffirmed his attitude on his return to Bombay 
and on the 23rd of March said that as a true and loyal 
Congressman, he accepted unquestioningly the verdict of 
the highest national tribunal as final. He expressed his 
gratification at the fact that a large section of his Hindu 
friends and supporters had protested and sought justice on 
his behalf, a humble worker, who belonged to a very small 
community. The Press agitation nevertheless continued. 
The names of Gangadharrao Deshpande, Shankarrao Deo 
and Achyut Patwardhan were brought into the controversy 
as associates of Vallabhbhai in the conspiracy to bring 
about Nariman’s downfall. These gentlemen were there¬ 
fore compelled to clear their position. In a joint statement 
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on the 26th of March, they showed conclusively that Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel had neither taken an initiative in the 
matter, nor sought to influence even one member. 

On the 12th of May, the controversy was given a fresh 
lease of life since Nariman wrote to Pandit Jawaharlalji, 
as the President of the Congress, reopening the subject. 
When he had been questioned by the Working Committee 
on the 17th of March at Delhi, he had stated that the Sardar 
was mainly responsible for influencing the votes of the 
Maharashtra and Karnatak members through Sharkarrao 
Deo and Gangadharrao Deshpande. He had also stated that 
four days prior to the fateful meeting, that is on the 8th of 
March, members from Maharashtra had met together and 
had decided that they would elect him as the Chief 
Minister. When Patel saw the decision in the Marathi 
newspaper Navakal and other newspapers on the 9th 
March, he straightaway sent telegrams to Shankarrao Deo 
and Gangadharrao in the following terms; 

To Shankarrao Deo: 

“Poona reports cause anxiety. Achyut you must meet 
me Bombay Thursday. Vallabhbhai.” 

To Gangadharrao: 

“Please meet me Bombay Thursday. Vallabhbhai.” 

These telegrams had just come into his (Nariman's) 
possession and constituted fresh proof of Sardar Patel's im¬ 
proper conduct. He had therefore decided to bring this 
fresh evidence to Nehru’s notice. 

"On the 11th, ShankaiTao Deo, Gangadharrao and Achyut 
Patwai-dhan came to Bombay, and can’ied out vigorous canvassing 
among the Maharashtrian, members of the legislature. The main 
argument used was tliat in 1934, at the time of the Central Legis¬ 
lative Assembly election, he, Nariman, had betrayed the Congress 
and was therefore not fit to be. ..leader in the Legislature. With¬ 
out desiring to reopen this unpleasant and sorry episode, I only 
wish to appeal to your sense of justice and fair play and ask 
whether in the face of such convincing proof a.q is available from 
these telegrams, you still accept Vallabhbhal’s statement that he 
had no hand whatever In this affair. It la obvious that the Con- 
gi’ess Working Committee was misled Into passing an unjust, one¬ 
sided and rattier hai-sh resolution on the baste of an Inaccurate 
statement, and other assurances of Vallabhhli"i Pntol. t h-ve 
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so far refused, to issue a statement to the Press that he is entirely 
free from blame in this matter. I am, therefore, afraid that he 
may harass me further hereafter. He is the Ch-iirman of the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee and It is not fair tliat my future 
parliamentary career should be at his mercy.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal was at that time travelling in 
Burma and Malaya and the letter was sent on to him there. 
In the meantime, photostat copies of the two telegrams 
were published in the Kaiser-i-Hind and other newspapers 
with the comment that the telegrams constituted a conclu¬ 
sive proof that the Sardar had brought to bear improper 
pressure on members of Karnatak and Maharashtra. On the 
9th of June, Shankarrao Deo and Achsmt Patwardhan 
issued a statement explaining what the telegrams meant in 
their proper context. 

“The Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee met on the 
7th of March and decided by a majority vote that the Congress 
should not accept office in the Provincial Ijeglslature, It was 
found, however, that the majority of the newly elected members 
of the Legislature tvere In favour of accepting office. They met 
on the 8th of March and resolved that they should accept office. 
They also decided that Nariman should be the Chief Minister and 
recommended tiiat Ministerships should be allotted in proportion 
to the number of elected members from each part of the Province. 
When the Sardar read this, he felt that it was highly improper 
for the members of the Legislature to start, as it were, a distribu¬ 
tion of the spoils of offices the very morning after the day the 
Provincial Committee had decided against the acceptance of office 
and even before the All-India Congress Committee had come to 
any decision in the matter. As President of the Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Board, it was his duty to call for an explanation about 
such loose talk which not Infrequently led to inter-provincial 
rivalries. That was his object in summoning us telegraphically 
to meet him. Gangadharrao was sent for because, although his 
main sphere of work is in Karnatak, he carried considerable 
influence among the Congress workers in Maharashtra—as an 
old colleague of Tilak and as a venerable elder. The Sardar’s 
object was that the three of us should persuade the members of 
Legislature from Maharashtra to refrain from discussions of this 
nature which could do only harm. It was certainly not' the 
Sardar's intention to ask us to work against Nariman.” 

On the 11th of June Gangadharrao Deshpande also 
Issued a statement on similar lines. Bombay newspapers 
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however refused to be convinced and indulged in making 
all manner of charges against the Sardar. 

About the middle of June, when Jawaharlalji returned 
from his tour in Burma and Malaya, he was very surprised 
to find so much irresponsible propaganda about a matter 
which he had reason to think had been finally settled. Since 
a reply was expected of him, he issued a statement on the 
16th of June in which he confirmed Shankarrao Deo’s 
statement. He wrote to Nariman on the 17th; 


"Vqu I’fifer to secret meeting and the like. The Impression 
created in iny mind la that you are allowlns your Imagination 
to carry you away from facts. You say that In no other province 
have Provincial Preslrtcnte or leaders interfered so much or so 
unduly influenced tliu.se elections. 1 do not quite understand you. 
We as a AVorklng Committee, and as individual members of it, 
are, and cannot but be, Interested In the election of leaders of 
uur party members In the leglslatiire—for they have to play an 
important role In our future struggles. Tt surprises me that you 
. hould wish to pursue this matter In the way you have done and 
make serloits charges without any real basis. If you so desire, 
I shall place your letter before the Worlclng Committee hut I 
doubt greatly whether that will help you In any way.” 


Nariman was not satisfied, and carried on the corres¬ 
pondence for nearly a month with Jawaharlalji, All the 
time, the antl-Sardar propaganda continued unabated in 
the Bombay newspapers. Jawaharlalji finally invited 
Nariman to meet the Working Committee at Wardha, 
which met from 5th to 8th July, to explain his point of view! 
Nariman accepted the invitation. When, however, he was 
pressed to indicate what he desired, he said that he did not 
desire a reconsideration of the decision reached in Delhi. 
Jawaharlalji suggested that in view of the newspaper cam¬ 
paign during these four months, it would be better 
if Nariman were to set out his charges in a clear-cut form. 
Nariman undertook to consider this and give his reply after 
returning to Bombay. In order to keep a record of this talk, 
Jawaharlalji wrote to Nariman on the Sth of July that 


“Your letters though very lengthy are lacking m clarity and. 
therefore, It is difficult to see what you want and what your 
precise allegations are. You keep reiterating that you are being 
pei-secuted and that you want protection from this persecution. 
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At the same time you say that you do not want the matter to be 
re-opened. You then go on to say that if it is to be re-opened you 
want to have a full enquiry. All this is very confusing and I 
want you to let me know definitely what you desiiv. Secondly, 
I \could like to have in precise and definite terms a list of your 
various allegations and complaints against Sardar Vallabhhliai 
Patel or any othei’s of the Congress oi’ganlzation. Only when we 
have this before us can we understand what you w.anl and what 
you want us to do.” 

After the Working Committee meeting the Sardar, on 
the advice of Gandhiji and, indeed, on his insistence, issued 
the following statement from Wardha on the 9th of July: 

“T have remained studiously silent regarding the unfortunate 
controversy that has been going on in the Pro.ss about the elec¬ 
tion of the leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party in the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. I feel that the time has now come 
for me to make a brief statement for the Information of the public, 
Shrl Nariman has suggested that I Intervened in an unwarranted 
manner in the election of the leader. He has persisted In this 
charge, although Gangadharrao Deshpande and Shankarrao Deo, 
the two individuals most concerned, have emphatically repudiated 
It. As is well known, the bulk of the members of the Legislature 
have also repudiated the charges In writing. I now say with a 
full sense of responsibility that I have never, directly or indirectly, 
influenced this election. What happened was this: On the moni- 
Ing of the 4th of March, Nariman came to me and asked me for 
a private interview. I readily agreed. At his suggestion it was 
then arranged that we should go for a drive In the evening to 
Worll. Accordingly he came and took me in his car to Worli. He 
asked me to help him in the election. I told him I could not 
do so for reasons which I had already Indicated to him. At 
the same time, I also told him that I would not use my Influence 
against him, or support anyone else. 

"Certain telegrams sent by me to Shri Qangadharrao Deshpande 
and Shri Shankarrao Deo have been quoted as proof of my Inteiv 
ventlon against Nariman. Both Gangadharrao and Shankarrao 
have stated in unambiguous term.s that the telegrams were not 
connected with the election of Nariman. It is a matter of com¬ 
mon knowledge that I have ftequently entrusted Nariman with 
responsible tasks, which I felt he was the right person to dis¬ 
charge. I have no personal grudge against him. 

"The suggestion that Nariman was not elected because he 
belonged to a minority community is false and malicious. 1 am 
glad that Nariman has himself admitted that there was nothing 
communal in the matter. Gan<»adharrao, had Informed Nariman 
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on my behalf, that if the allegations wore to be Investigated by 
a tribunal, I would abide by Its award.” 

The Sardar’s statement, unfortunately, only provoked 
Nariman into issuing a further series of counter state¬ 
ments. Gandhiji was at last forced to write to Nariman, on 
the 14th of July: 

“I have just .seen your latest statement. It surprises and 
pains Hie. T do not know who advised yon to drop the demand 
for an enciuiry. You decided not to have an enquiry by the Work¬ 
ing Committee because in your own words, you thought it would 
not he reliable or impartial in a matter in which one of its mem¬ 
bers was involved. I pointed out that your complaint was not 
against the Committee as such but against one particular mem¬ 
ber of it. Since that member had no objection to an enquiry and I 
had the Sardar’s assurance on that point, the Committee could not 
possibly object to the enquiry. Now you have come out with a diffe¬ 
rent version. Do you not yourself see the discrepancy? 

"Then again you seem to resent the Sardar's statement. It 
so happens that he issued it only on my advice. I thought that 
It was due to the public and due to you also for that matter. He 
Is now committed deamtely on certain points, if you dispute 
them and you have the evidence, It will be easy for you to prove 
your point of view. 

“Indeed you had left on tny mind also the impression that 
when you took him for a drive to Worli, you did so in order to 
seek hla help, and, If I am rightly Informed, you sought the help 
of others also. What was wrong In it if you did so seek his help? 
In your first statement—in reply to the Sardar’s—^you have all 
but made this admission. If, nevertheless, you accuse the Sardar of 
an untruth, naturally, It will be up to you to prove your case. 
Remember you are the accusei*. Therefore, you must draw up your 
complaint carefully and let me have the name or names of those 
who would be acceptable to you as arbitrators, I would strongly 
advise you not to rush to the Press In the meantime. Let an agreed 
tribunal be appointed with agreed terms of reference and we can 
then issue a brief statement to the Press.” 

Nariman was anxious for an enquiry but he did not 
want to make it appear as though he was asking for 
it against the wishes of the Working Committee. On the 
I6th of July, he, therefore, asked Acharya Kripalani, the 
Congress Secretary, if the suggestion for an independent 
enquiry—-which had been made after he left Wardha—had 
the approval of the Working Committee. To this Acharya 
Kripalani sent a reply on the 19th of July. 
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“The Working Committee made no such suggestion. Pre- 
fiumably you are referring to the statement issued by Sardar 
Vallabhbhal Palei after the Working Committee meeting. That 
statement has nothing to do with the Working Committee and 
was made by the Sardar in his personal capacity.” 

As far as the Working Committee was concerned the 
position as he (Kripalani) understood it was; 

"You wrote various letters to the President In which nume¬ 
rous charges were made against Sardar Vallabhbhai and others. 
At the same time you stated iliat you did not want to re-open 
the matter, though you added that if it was to be re-opened then 
you would like an enquiry by an independent tribunal. It was 
not clear from your letters what exactly you wanted and what 
your precise grievances were. The President, therefore, requested 
you to frame your charges in precise and definite language to 
enable the Working Committee to consider them. You stated in 
j’oply that you could not do so at the time but that if you thought 
it advisable you might do so later on from Bombay. The Com¬ 
mittee thus lias no material at all at the moment to which it 
could apply its mind. 

"A tribunal can only be appointed when the subject matter 
in issue is known. You are no doubt aware that such a demand 
is unique in the annals of the Congress and I know of no other 
instance where it has been put forward. In all matters relating 
to the Congress, the Working Committee has so far been regarded 
as the final authority for all Congressmen, though, of course, 
where personal disputes are concerned, people do have recourse 
to legal or other tribunals.” 

Quite independently Pandit Jawaharlal felt constrain¬ 
ed to write to Nariman on the 16th of July: 

*T find that you have again launched a fierce campaign and 
those who champion you in the Press are out again for everybody's 
blood. I do not propose to interfere in this 'pleasant' pastime. 
There are, however, some remarks that you have made in your 
statement regarding wliat happened in Wardha which are not 
quite correct, specially in regard to your having given up your 
demand for inquiry. That was not the impression I gathered, 
although 1 did hope that this unseemly business was settled once 
for all. 

"However, I am now writing in order to reiterate what 1 had 
said before, namely, that you may publish your correspondence 
with me, including this letter, whenever you like. It will proba¬ 
bly be best to give full publicity to all such papers as otherwise 
vague hints of suppression will be made. I believe you said some¬ 
where that you had decided not to publish our corres¬ 
pondence at my instance. It is true that I asked you at the Workhur 
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C'oiJunii.i''a Jiieetins not to publish tUa con'espoiulence, as 1 
was anxloiifi to avoid much fuss, and not because there was any¬ 
thing secret or conedentlal in it. "Very soon afterwards I wired 
to you telling .you that you could publish it. 1 repeat now that 
you can rlo so, and tliat I have not the ieast objection to It. 

"As regards your demand for an impartial judicial tribunal, 
other than the Working Committee, you are aware of my views. 
I thought It wrong on your part and certainly improper as a 
Congiv; ;r,iar.. I have not yet been able to convince myself that 
tills opi‘!iitle, which has filled so many columns in Bombay papers, 
was anything hut a trivial affair. My sense of proportion was 
outraged at the inordinate publicity given to it when matters 
of the gi'cate.st Import were before the country. 1 could not make 
out before, and I am .still unable to make out, why you attach 
so much importance to this matter. However, that is none of 
my bu.sine:;a. But I feel that In view of the periodic revival of 
this relatively minor matter In the Bombay Press, and your own 
repeated charges and denials, it might perhaps be just as well 
to have an inquiry so that this matter is at la,st settled and done 
with. I want to make it perfectly clear that I am not making 
any request to you to give up your request for an enquiry. So 
far aa I am concerned since the Working Committee unfortunately 
does not enjoy your confidence, you can go to the Privy Council 
or the League of Nations or any otlier tribunal in which you have 
confidence.” 

After this rather stifi letter, Nariman left Pandit 
Jawaharlal alone, but he continued to write to Gandhiji, 
until Gandhiji too wrote to him on the 27th of July in fairly 
blunt language; 

"Please draw up your list of charges carefully and clearly. 

I see tliat you do not disapprove of the agitation that Is going on. 
To my mind, this amounts^ to an okercise of undue pressure. 
Surely, the leader of a party has some discretion in the selection 
of his colleagues. However that may be, let me assure you you 
are only estranging your genuine friends by permitting agitation 
of this nature to continue. K you accept the Working Com¬ 
mittee’s judgment you must say so and drop your charges against 
the Sardar. If, on the other hand, you do not accept the Working 
Committee’s judgment, and I think you do not, you must prove 
your charges against the Sardar. But as he offers to accept an 
arbiti’ation, acceptable to you boOi, you are honour bound to stop 
the agitation, which can only hurt you and you alone. Please do 
not tUnk me prejudiced against you because I write to you' bo 
' frankly. My frankness is a test oS my goodwill. 
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"I receive letters almost everyday asking me to intervene 
and state openly what I think of this whole matter. I refer my 
correspondents to you, telling them that, so far as I am con¬ 
cerned, they have access to all my letters to you.” 

Undeterred, on the 28th of July, Shri Nariman issued 
yet another statement. This compelled Gandhiji to write 
him once more on the 29th of July saying: 

“You are behaving very strangely. You are In correspondence 
with me and yet, you rush to the Press before we have re,ached 
an agreement, even if it ho only to disagree. This will malte it 
necessary for me to Issue a statement, much against my will, for 
I have been most anxious to avoid a public controversy. The 
Working Committee have not said they will not appoint a com¬ 
mittee of arbitratora. What they have said to you is that, in 
order to decide whether there Is a case for appointing such a 
tribunal, they must first have in front of them your charge-sheet.” 
In reply to this, Shri Nariman said that he found him¬ 
self in a most difficult position. Great pressure was being 
brought to bear on him not to pursue the matter further, 
and even those whom he approached as arbitrators in this 
matter also advised him similarly. Gandhiji's rejoinder was 
very forthright. 

"If you do not want an enquiry, please say so without any 
mental reaem'ationr To say that others are pressing you to drop 
the matter has no meaning. I do not like your statement at all. 
You do not appear to realize the harm you are doing. I am as 
anxious to safeguard your interests as I am of the Sardar’s. If 
the Sardar is my lieutenant, so are you. The only difference is 
that he does not allow himself to be prejudiced against me 
whenever I differ from him or show him his mistakes. You, how¬ 
ever, are impatient when I point out your mistakes. Ail the 
members of the Working Committee are surely not your enemies. 
Nevertheless, you seem to nurse some grievance against them 
all. Finally, and in spite of yoim distrust, I would like you to 
believe me when I say that I am acting in this matter solely as 
your well-wisher and friend.” 

In spite of Gandhiji’s advice, Shri Nariman could not 
resist the temptation to issue yet another statement on the 
31st of July—on the occasion of Tilak’s death anniversary: 

“I claim to be a sincere follower of Lokamanya Tllak, and, 
as a loyal Congressman, would like to state publicly that I regard 
as final the decision of the Working Committee in March last at 
Delhi on the subject of the election of the leader of the Con^ss 
members of the Bombay Legislature. So far as I am concerned, 
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the controversy is closed, and 1 do not ask for any enquiry or 
arbitration. 

"I would like however to nialce one point very clear. I reserve 
my right to defend my personal character and honour at all costa. 
I consider them as the most precious possessions of my life and 
I will not tolerate any baseless or cowardly attack on them... .My 
fairly long record of service to the Congi-ess is spotless and will 
hear the closest public scrutiny. T challenge my worst enemy 
In come out in the open—instead of carrying on secret propa¬ 
ganda behind my hack—with any proof that he may have in hla 
possession. I am quite prepared to face public enquiry or to 
appear before any tribunal.” 

Gandhiji was at last convinced that the public had a 
right to learn from him what he knew and thought of the 
entire episode. In his letter of l-8-’37 he asked Nariman if 
he had any objection to his doing so: 

"Your attitude i.s most bewildering. Before I issue my state¬ 
ment, I would like to make one suggestion for your consideration. 
I am prepared to examine all your charges, and if I feel con¬ 
vinced that you have been unjustly treated by the Sardar, I shall 
unhesllatlngly say so, and do everything humanly poaslble to 
undo whatever harm may have been done to you. If, on the 
other hand, my finding is not in your favour and you are not 
satisfied with it. I shall he prepared to place all the evidence to¬ 
gether wlUi my finding before Sir Govind Madgaokar or Mr Baha- 
duvji and ascertain their opinion. If their finding too goes against 
you, you must apologize frankly to the .Sardar, his colleagues and 
the public for the wrong that you have done. If you wish these 
proceedings to bo public, I have no objection. You need not con¬ 
cern younoelf with what the Working Committee or your friends 
may think; they need not he informed of this procedure. Lot me 
add that the information which has so far reached me does not 
Buhstantlate your .stand. I had no desire to intervene in this 
episode but I have been brought into it by you. If you desire 
me to go further into this please send me your charge-sheet and 
a precis of your evidence." 

On receiving this letter, Shri Nariman sent a telegram 
to Gandhiji saying: 

"Strongly object publication onesided Improssion, Desire to 
explain other side. Letter follows.” 

In the letter which followed, Shri Nariman did not 
hesitate to attack Gandhiji also. He said: 

"I find that in the last few letters you have been constantly 
threatening me with the publication of vour conclusions. Am I 
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not entitled to know what you think before you make it public? 
It is Inconceivable to me that such a high personage as Mahatma 
Gandhi, who is considered to be the apostle of truth and justice, 
should deny a man even the elementary right of esqilaining and 
defending his conduct before he is condemned. Frankly, if you 
want me to be out of public life, I beg you to let me know at once 
so that I may retire and make room for anyone else whom you 
consider better than myself. But I cannot bear these tortuous 
methods. I appeal to you, finally, to let me know what poison 
has been liijected into your mind against me that you have be¬ 
come so hard towards me, I am confident that I shall be able 
to satisfy you on all points and remove any misunderstanding if 
only I am given an opportunity to do so. If, in spite of this re¬ 
quest of mine, you decide to publish your views of this episode, 
I shall consider myself free also to give my explanation in public. 
An inevitable result of this will be that the controversy will rage 
with even greater fury than before.*’ 

Even before he received this letter, Gandhiji informed 
Nariman on the 2nd that he and Bahadurji were prepared 
to arbitrate on the two issues connected with the election 
of 1934 and the election of the leader of the Congress Party 
in the Bombay Legislature in 1937, and asked if this 
proposal was acceptable, to advise him (Gandhiji) by tele¬ 
gram. To this Nariman replied telegraphically on the 4th: 
"Accept your and Bahadurji’s judgment on both issues.” 
On the 6th of August, however, Nariman asked Gandhiji's 
help on a few points. He suggested that lest his accep¬ 
tance of this arbitral tribunal against a decision of the 
Working Committee might be interpreted to mean that he 
was disloyal to it, Gandhiji should obtain the approval of 
the Congress President to the proposed procedure. He 
asked further that all his witnesses should be protected 
against harassment of any kind; without such an assu¬ 
rance, an independent enquiry and the task of ascertaining 
the truth would be rendered Impossible. Gandhiji reassured 
Nariman on both these points in a letter he wrote to him 
on the 8th of August. Pandit Jawaharlalji also confirmed 
on the 10th of August that the Working Committee had ho 
objection to an independent enquiry. On the 12th, Nariman 
asked Gandhiji telegraphically for time for submitting his 
evidence. Gandhiji in reply asked Nariman to define what 


s.p -16 
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he meant by arldittonal reasonable time, Gandhiji also said 
that as he had been asked to contradict or confirm state¬ 
ments which had been appearing in the Bombay Sentinel 
and the Mumbai Samachar, it was necessary for him 
to issue a detailed explanatory statement. Subject, how¬ 
ever. to Nariman’s agreement, he even proposed to publish 
the entire correspondence. On the 13th of August, Gandhiji 
issued the following statement: 


"There have appeared in the Press accounts which give a 
totally distorted version of the part I have played in the Nariman 
episode. This episode l\a.s led to a virulent agitation. My part in 
this episode will he clear from a letter which I wrote to Shri 
Nariman on the tut of August, and which I quote in full. (An 
extract from this letter is reproduced on page 240.) 

"Since that date there has been further correspondence bet¬ 
ween Nariman and myself. A telegmm wliich I have received from 
him today says that he will be ready with his evidence in both 
those cases within five days. I shall accordingly wait for this 
period, ami then will lose no time in applying myself to the task 
wlUch 1 have undertaken. 1 have not as yet troubled Bahadurji 
but if my findings are adverse to Shrl Nariman and they are not 
acceptable to him, I shall immediately request Bahadurji to review 
the evidence produced before me, and my findings and to give 
his own independent view. 


"It lias been suggested Utat T ought to have done what I am 
doing now when the unfortunate controversy first started. I am 
not free at this stage to publish the whole of Uie correspondence 
Wiiioh has taken place between Narhnan and myself, but I can 
say that I have always been agreeable to an independent enquiry 
being instituted if Nariman wanted it. Therefore, whatever has 
taken place has not been due to my indifference or unwillingness 
to be helpful. If I have been hitherto silent, my silence has been 
solely in the Interest of Nariman as will be amply clear from the 
wrespondence between ourselves. I would appeal to the Bombay 

it® agitation altogether and the public to suspend 
judgment till they see our findings." 

August, Shri Nariman requested 
Gandhiji, tele^aphically, for permission to issue a state- 

£ had no objection, though 

he advised against it in Nariman’s own interest. Nariman, 
n a long letter dated the 15th of August, eicpressed surprise 
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that the demand for an apology to the Sardar, and public 
etc. from him should have been made by Gandhiji, for it 
seemed to him irrelevant and uncalled for. He knew he 
had nothing to apologize for and no confession to make. 

It is important to note that it was in his letter of the 
1st of August, that Gandhiji had suggested the possibility 
of an apology, and yet, although in the meantime Nariman 
had written several times to Gandhiji, never once had he 
taken exception to the suggestion. Gandhiji promptly gave 
the reply, that all he had said was that, though of 
course, it was entirely a matter for him to decide, if the 
findings were against him (Nariman), he should apologize. 
Gandhiji added that his ofler to institute the enquiry was 
unconditional; that if the enquiry proved the Sardar to be 
in the wrong, he (Gandhiji) would do everything humanly 
possible to undo the wrong done to him (Nariman), This, 
however, did not satisfy Nariman, and he issued a state¬ 
ment on the 17th of August. In this he stated that he was 
not prepared to apologize and that an assurance of protec¬ 
tion should be given to all the witnesses. He followed up 
the public statement by a letter to Gandhiji urging that as 
the President of the Parliamentary Committee, Sardar 
Patel enjoyed large and arbitrary powers and many 
witnesses who were members of the Legislature were 
afraid of incurring his displeasure. It was essential, there¬ 
fore, and in the interest of truth, that assurance of complete 
protection should be given to the witnesses. He went on 
to add; 


“Some of youv lettem to me betray such prejudice against me 
that I feel I am placing my case before a judge "who had already 
made up his mind. You say that, on the basis of evidence at your 
disposal so far, your verdict would be against me. Who has thus 
poisoned your mind? I would appeal to you to begin this enquiry 
with an absolutely open mind.” 

Gandhiji decided to lake no notice of the scarcely 
veiled attack on his impartiality, and began his enquiry. He 
invited all concerned to send in their written evidence. In 
his statement Gandhiji said: 
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‘T am told that because people are apprehensive of 
Sardar, they might be afraid of giving true evidence. I do not see 
vrhat harm Sardar can do to any witness, but I would assure 
everyone that if I find Sardar guilty, the intimate relationship 
which exists today between us will come to an end. If there are 
witnesses who wish to write to me in confidence, I shall respect 
their confidence. They should know however that a statement by 
itself will have no weight with me, unless it is corroborated. It 
would be necessary for me to show such testimony to the parties 
concerned for their comments, without, of course, divulging the 
name of the witness_” 

The Sardar too stated publicly that for months past 
many persons had been attacking him in the Press, and no 
harm had come to any of them. He had, indeed, neither the 
desire nor the power to victimize anyone. In any case, he 
was quite willing to give his word of honour that no matter 
what anyone had to say, he would not hold it against him, 
and none need apprehend any vindictive action at his 
hands. A section of the Press nevertheless continued this 
campaign. Indeed, even Gandhiji’s impartiality began to be 
questioned, Gandhiji, therefore, thought it best to ask 
Bahadurji to join him in the enquiry. Bahadurji readily ac¬ 
cepted the responsibility. Neither Nariman nor the Sardar 
desired an oral enquiry. Each side was therefore shown the 
statements made by the other as also the statements of the 
witnesses and each side was given an opportunity to cross- 
examine any witness or to reply to any point made by the 
other side. Nariman argued his own case, while the Sardar 
left the evidence to speak for Itself. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE NARIMAN EPISODE—II 
Enquiry and Judgement 

The arbitrators were posed two questions: (1) did 
Nariman, by his conduct, betray the interests of the 
Congress during the election for the Central Legislature in 
November 1934, and (2) was there any foundation in fact 
for the charge that the Sardar had used his influence in 
order to prevent Nariman’s election as the leader of the 
Congress Party in the Bombay Legislature in 1937? 

After a careful study of the statements made by 
various witnesses, Bahadurji submitted his findings to 
Gandhiji. The following extracts from his “judgement" 
show conclusively that the Sardar's conduct throughout the 
episode was absolutely correct. 

“Mr Nariman In his letter to Gandhiji dated August 17, 1887, 
claiming an enquiry, says: 

" ‘There are two distinct matters to he enquired into: 

"‘1. As regards my conduct and attitude In 1934 Assembly 
election. 

“‘2. As regards the election of leader to Bombay Parlia¬ 
mentary Party In March. 1937.’ 

"In regard to both these matters evidence In the shape of 
written statements was received. Mr Nariman and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai were asked If they desired to examine or cross-exa¬ 
mine any of the parties who had tendered their statements In 
writing. They declined to examine or cross-examine any of them. 

“In regard to item No. 1 the evidence consists of: (1) state¬ 
ment of Mr Nariman, (2) statement of Sardar Vallabhbhai and 
(3) statement of Mr Nariman In reply to Sardar Vallabhbhal's 
statement and (4) statements of certain other parties. 

“In judging the conduct and attitude of Mr Nariman it Is 
necessary to bear in mind a few Important facts and dates. In 
July 1984, Mr Nariman was the President of BP.C.C. He was also 
the President of the Bombay Parliamentary Board. About the mid¬ 
dle of July, 1934, Mr Nariman and Dr Deshmukh were nominated 
by the Bombay Parliamentary Board as candidates for Legislative 
Assembly elections. On the 29th July their nomtnatlon was rati¬ 
fied by the All-India Congress Parliamentary Board. Electoral 
rolls were first published on July 14, 1934. The electoral rolls were 

7.45 
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closed on September 29, 193-1. On the tst of October 1934 the 
Government Gasettc published a notification inviting nominations 
by 3 p.m. on the 11th of October 1934. 

“Occupying the position of President of the B.P.C.C. end of the 
Bombay Parliamentary Board as he did, and himself being nomi¬ 
nated a Congress candidate, it would be reasonable to presume 
that Mr Nariman had carefully examined the electoral rolls, that 
he had carefully studied the rules and regulations regulating the 
elections and had made every other necessary preparation for ensu¬ 
ring the success of the Congi'ess nominees at the elections. For not 
to make this presumption would be equivalent to attributing to 
him unpardonable neglect in the discharge of the duties he owed 
to the CQngre.ss in the triple capacity which he then held. 
Mr Nariman has, however, given no information on this score In 
the various statements that he has put in. 

« * * 

“On the same day, that is the 6th of October, Dr Deshmukh 
spoke to Sjt. Nariman on the phone about the discrepancy in the 
address which, in the electoral roll, was given as 45, Esplanade 
Road. A couple of days later, according to Dr Deshmukh, he was 
Informed by Sjt. Narhnan that that address was correct, whereupon 
he Instructed Sjt. Chhotalal to file Sjt. Nariman’s nomination paper, 
and it was filed on or about the 8th October. As there is some dis¬ 
pute as to this message on the 6th October given by Dr Deshmukh 
to Sjt. Nariman, it becomes necessary to quote the words of the 
parties themselves on this matter. 

"Sardar Vallahhhhai says; 'Dr Deshmukh telephoned to 
Sjt. Narhnan telling him of the address on the roll and asking him 
to look Into the roll and put the whole thing In order, if there was 
any inistake.’ 

"Sjt. Nariman informed Dr Deshmukh that he had verified his 
address from the roll and that his address as given was in order. 

"Dr De.shmukli in liis statement says: ‘The same day, I tele¬ 
phoned to Mr Nariman informing him tliat bis address as given 
in the roll was 46, Esplanade Road. I also told him that Mr Clihota- 
lal had informed me that the Collector’s office required his address 
on the nomination paper as given in the roll and that he had 
better look into the matter, and, If there was any mistake, put the 
whole thing in order. A day or two thereafter, Mr Nariman 
informed me that he had verified his address and it was in order 
and I should get the nomination paper filed. I thereupon communi¬ 
cated this information to Mr CSihotalal and asked him to file the 
nomination paper of Mr Narhnan forthwith.’ 

* • • 

"8jt. Narhnan does not say if he made any enquiry or did 
anything to put the matter In proper form. Sjt Narhnan admits 
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that he was not ■.iiia)ified In 103-1 to be on the Assembly Electoral 
Roll. That being so it strikes one a.s extremely strange that 
Sjt. Nariman on receiving the phone message on Gth October 
should not have there and then stated that the address (45, Es¬ 
planade Road) was his brother’s and not hi.s. It is equally .strange 
that he did not there and then direct Dr Deshmukh’.s attention to 
the Provincial Electoral Roll in which his name and correct 
address appeared. It is equalTs' strange that he should have 
enquired, as he says in hi.s statement, on or about the lUh of Octo¬ 
ber from his brother’s office and found that 45, Esplanade Road, 
the address given on the roll was the .address of the (brother's) 
office. 


* * * 

“Whether Mr Nariman oBered a second nomination paper on 
11th October or not is In dispute. Mr Nariman says: ‘After going 
through the rules and also consulting some legal friends, I found 
that, if at all, I was entitled to put in .second nomination under 
the Provincial Roil my first nomination must be first withdrawn, 
and 1 accordingly did so in writing on the lltb October and at the 
same time tendered .second nomination paper duly filled In the 
Provincial Roll number.’ The evidence on tlie other side is that of 
Drs Deshmukh. Sathe, Mr Chhotalal and the Collector, all of whom 
say that Mr Nariman did not tender a second nomination paper. 

“Mr Nariman does not dispute that his act of wlthdrawhig the 
nomination paper was deliberate and against the instruction and 
advice given to him. Mr Nariman admits that under Rule 11(8) he 
could cancel his withdrawal and be renominated for the s.ime elec¬ 
tion. Mr Nariman presumably must have been .aware that he was 
nominated as a candidate not only because of his popularity 
among non-Parsi residents of Bombay but also because he was 
believed to bo capable of capturing a very fair proportion of Parsl 
v'otes. The consequence of that withdrawal was that ho put Imh- 
solf out of the election altogether. Could .such an act be described 
otherwise than as an abandonment of the cause of tiic Congress? 

“Mr Nariman attempts to defend his conduct in this way: He 
pays that to have allowed the nomination paper to remain on the 
record would amount to an act of deception or impersonation, 
though ho also says; ‘I had signed the nomination paper under a 
mistaken belief that the name on the roll was mine.’ 

“He further argues that to allow the nomination to remain 
on the Collector’s record would amount to cheating xmder the 
Penal Code and personating under the Election Rules involving 
heavy penalty. But the act of putting in a nomination paper, which 
is incorrect In some particulars is not -vvlthln the terms of ahy Of 
the sections dealing with cheaUno! or cheating hv personation. 
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"Tlie oftence of personation there referred to la that of voting 
by personation. The nomination paper would have been dealt with 
and rejected by the Returning Officer at the time of scrutiny of 
the nomination papers under the Bombay Electoral Begulations, 
Part III, 3(1) IV. Putting in a second nomination paper correctly 
stating his name and address would not have been any the less 
effective in removing any suspicion of attempt at personation or 
deception, with the additional advantage of retaining his position 
as a candidate for election. 

* * * 

..If the doubt had existed in his mind, at any time before 
tile 10th October why had he not taken any assistance to solve 
the dlfttculty in his mind? It would not have been considered 
necessary to malce note of the defences put forth by Mr Nariman 
at this length. If Mr Nariman had not the reputation of being an 
able and experienced lawyer. 

“The facts stated above Indicate entire absence of desire on 
the part of Mr Nariman to win the election for himself. One subse¬ 
quent episode points the same way. Sardar Vallabhbhal returned 
from Wardha on the 14th October. What passed between Sardar 
Vallabhbhal and Mr Nariman on that day, between 8-30 a.m. and 
11 p.m. la thus described by Sai-dar Vallabhbhal and Is not contra¬ 
dicted in his reply by Mr Nariman of 14th October, 8 a.m.;' On my 
return to Bombay from Wardha, Mr Nariman repeated to me the 
story that he had given in his letter to the Chronicle in reply to 
Mr Talrsee, that he had attempted to submit a fresh nomination 
paper but the Collector had rejected it. I told him that if his nomi¬ 
nation paper was wrongfully rejected by the Returning OfRcer, It 
would clearly be a case for setting aside the dictum. I asked him to 
send a telegram to Government protesting against the Collector’s 
action.* 

* • • 

“In his lengthy statement on the question of election of the 
leader in March 1037, SJt. Nariman, has stated the charge agalnt 
Sardar Vallahhbhai in Uieae terms; ‘Hence so far as he is con¬ 
cerned, the only issue to be decided is whether he did, or did not, 
directly or indirectly, hiHuence the election. I maintain from the 
facts and circumstances stated above that he did influence the elec¬ 
tion of the leader and that but for his influence and interference 
the result would have been different' 

“It may be observed that the language of the charge Is 
vague, and the charge, if it means anything at all, means that 
Sardar Vallabhbhal had no right whatsoever to give expression 
to his opinion as to who would be a proper person to be 
elected as leader of the members of the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly. However that may be, on carefully going through the 
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voluminous evidence put in on the enquiry, the facts in connection 
with this election appeal' to be simple and clear. 

“It appears that the question of electing the leader was first 
considered by and among Messrs Deshpande, Deo and Fatwar- 
dhan in, or about, the last week of February, 1937. They appear 
then to have made up their mind that neither Mr Nariman nor 
Mr Munshi would be the right person. Their idea was that 
Sardar Vallabhbhai should be the leader, and failing him Mr Kher 
should be elected. Being of that opinion they approached 
Sardar Vallabhbhai and pressed him to accept the leadership. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai declined. Messrs Deshpande, Deo and 
Patwardhan mentioned the matter to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Mahatma Gandhi, at Wardha where they had gone at this 
time in connection with Congress matters. As Sardar Vallabh¬ 
bhai persisted in his refusal, they suggested the name of Mr Kher 
and asked Sardar Vailabhbhai's opinion on the question. Accord¬ 
ing to them Sardar Vallabhbhai had no objection If Mr Kher 
could be induced to accept the heavy responsibility of a leader. 
Upon that Messrs Deshpande, Deo and Patwardhan undertook 
to persuade Mr Kher to accept the leadership. 

“In the beginning of March three leaders of Karnatak and 
Maharashtra came to Bombay and interviewed Mr Kher about 
the 2nd and .3rd of March. They left Bombay for their respective 
districts on the 4th March. Up to that time as they had received 
no definite reply from Mr Kher they left the work of persuading 
Mr Kher to certain friends of his, who were believed to have 
influence over him. From the evidence it appears that Mr Nari¬ 
man was not imaware of the fact that efforts were made to Induce 
Mr Kher to accept the position of the leader, 

"On tlie 3rd March, Sardar Vallabhbhai arrived in Bombay 
and on the same day Mr Nariman sought an interview with hhn. On 
the 4tli March, Mr Nax’iman took Sardar Vallabhbhai for a drive to 
Worli to discuss the question of appointing leader. What passed 
between them at this interview is stated, In more or less detail, 
in their respective statements. 

“Their statements do not agree in all particulars, but they 
agree in this that Sardar Vallabhbhai told Mr Nariman that he 
would not support him and gave Mr Nariman his reason for this 
attitude. Amongst the reasons given was that Sardar Vallabhbhai 
was dissatisfled with Mr Nariman's conduct in connection with 
the Legislative Assembly election in 1934. At the same time Sardar 
Vallabhbhai told him that he did not intend to work actively 
against him. After this Sardar Vallabhbhai left Bombay. 

"The meettng for the election of the leader was fixed for the 

12th M rch. 
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"Before they left Bombay it was arranged between Messrs 
Loshijande, Deo and Patwardhan that they should return 
to Bombay on Lltli March so that if by that time Mr Khor had 
not made up his mind they may have tlie opportunity to persuade 
him to accept the leadership. 

"On 10th March the elected members of the City of Bombay 
and the Suburbs met at the Congress House to consider the situa¬ 
tion and discuss the future of the Party organization, Mr Nariman 
presided at the meeting. This meeting was unanimous in its view 
that as far as possible all contest should he avoided, and an under¬ 
standing should be arrived at beforehand, so that the leader of 
the Party and other office-bearers are elected unanimously. The 
meeting also decided that Sardar Vallabhbhai should be requested 
to meet the leader’s from Karnatiik and Maharashtra to know their 
views on the question of election of office-bearers so that there 
might be unanimity in whatever the meeting of the Legislature 
did. This opinion of the Bombay and Suburban legislators was 
communicated to Sardar Vallabhbhai by Mr Nariman on the 11th 
March. 

"The Maharashtra and Karnatak members arrived In Bombay 
cm the ilth and put up at the Sardar Grlha. The gist of their 
statement is that they being the leaders of their re^ective dis¬ 
tricts considered it their right and duty to give their opinion to 
the legislators of their respective districts so as to guide them 
in their choice of a leader. On the basis of such right and duty 
they expressed their opinion again.st Mr Nariman whom they had 
known personally for years. They say that they gave at the 
same time their reasons for not approving Mr Nariman as the 
leader. From their statements it appears that one or the other 
of them had mentioned that in Sardar Vallabhbhai’s opinion 
Mr Nariman was not desirable. They also stated that Mr Kher’s 
name was discussed at "Wardha and was not disapproved by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Oandhlji. 

"Most of the Karnatak and Maharashtra legislators have put 
In their statements. Their account of what happened at the Sardar 
Grlha substantially corroborates the statements of Messrs Desh- 
pande, Deo and Patwardhan. 

"... .The statements of those present at the meeting (of the 
12th March),. .show that the meeting was orderly and the pro¬ 
ceedings adopted were on the lines laid down in the resolution 
of the 10th March referred to above. This shows that it was in¬ 
formally ascertained who had the majority. The statements are 
almost unanimous that Mr Kher had the majority: that Sardar 
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Vallablibhai made no attempt to Influence the vote of anyone 
of them. Only two or three of the legislators say that when they 
asked Sardar Vallabhbhal why Mr Nariman should not be elected 
all that he said in reply was that that he did not want that 
.Mr Nariman should be the leader, but that if they wanted to vote 
for him they could do .so. This cannot be called an attempt on 
r.he Sardar’s part to influence the election. 

“It further appears from these statements that on ascertaining 
that Mr Kher had the majority, his name was formally proposed 
and passed without anyone voting against the proposal. It would 
thus appear tliat the election was not Influenced by improper con- 
iluct on the part of anybody or that the choice was nert made under 
any undue pressure from Sardar Vallablibhai Patel. 

"As regards the telegrams dated 0th March from Sardar 
Vallablibhai to Messrs Deshpande and Shanlcarrao Deo on which 
Mr Nai'Iman so strongly relied there is nothing In the evidence 
to warrant the Inference that Mr Nariman draws from them, that 
is, that the Sardar wanted to Influence the election through them. 
In re.spect of those telegrams, Mr Deo and Mr Patwardhan had 
made a statement on June 9 and Mr Deshpande on June 11 
explaining their origin and purpose. Their statement Is the only 
positive 6' idence. It contradicts Mr Nariman’s Inference. 

"The said telegrams have also been referred to and explained 
by Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru in his letter of the 17th June, 1937, 
to Mr Nariman. Any reasonable person would have been .satisfied 
with what is said in those statements and the letter. It is, there¬ 
fore, unnecessary to say anything more In respect of them. 

"All the statements received—about 83 in number—were 
placed at tlie disposal of Mr Nariman. He Inspected and took 
copies or extracts from about 58 of these statements. Mr Nariman 
was also given an opportunity of arguing his case before Mr Baha- 
durji which he did. The result of this labour is that the charge 
against Mr Nariman in respect of the election of 1934 is proved 
and the charge made by Mr Nariman against Sardar Vallabhbhal 
Patel is not proved.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in his concurring note said: 

"Mr BahadurJI has brought me his Judgment on the Narlman- 
Sardar case which is attached hereto. When I asked, not with¬ 
out much hesitation, to associate himself with me in the task I had 
taken up in the public Interest, he readily agreed to do so. 

“He had, perhaps, not realized what anxious labour it would 
cost him to do justice to the task. I do not know what 1 would 
have done without his valuable assistance. We read his judgment 
together, and, with very slight changes I suggested, and which 
be readily accepted, the judgment is absolutely his own and 
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arrived at without any previous consultation with me. I concur 
with his reasoning and finding. 

“The public will see that the finding Is purely judicial. Parties 
were given every facility to see the evidence, to take copies and 
wei-e free to have witnesses orally examined and cross-examined. 
But they did not want any examination or cross-examination, nor 
was it necessary. Though there were over eighty witnesses and 
the evidence was voluminous—a mass of it was wholly irrelevant 
to the two issues before us. The greatest latitude was given to 
Mr Nariman to bring before me any evidence he had. I sent 
personal letters to witnesses, whose names he had sent me. Most 
of the Congress legislators have sent in their statements in answer 
to my public appeal for evidence. 

“If 1 had no further duty to discharge, there would be nothing 
more for me to say. But I must not avoid reference to the things 
that have been brought to light in the course of the evidence sent 
to me. Mr Nariman has sent to me newspaper cuttings. They have 
made painful reading. There Is no evidence whatsoever to show 
that the Sardar was actuated by any communal bias. The news¬ 
papers, which have made suggestions that there was communal 
bias behind the rejection of Mr Nariman, have rendered a great 
disservice to the Bombay public life and Mr Nariman who has 
himself, I am glad, rejected any such suggestion. 

"Indeed, Mr Nariman’s grievance against the Sardar seems to 
resolve Itself into this: As the Sardar told him on the 3rd of March, 
he would not, and did not exert himself on his behalf. It is plain 
that when a person of the Sardar's influence remains passive, his 
attitude was bound to go against Mr Nariman, but for that the 
Sardar could not he held blameworthy. It seems to me Mr Nariman 
forgot that the aty of Bombay Is not the Bombay Presidency. And 
if he had really the confidence of Maharashtra and Karnatak, the 
Sardar's passivity would have availed nothing. Indeed, there Is 
nothing to prevent the legislators, even now, from Inviting 
Mr Kher to resign and electing Mr Nariman in his place. The sug¬ 
gestion that the Sardar’s overpowering influence would prevent 
such a change is thoughtless. Ninety men cannot be overawed for 
a long time by one man, however powerful he may be. 

"My analysis of the situation Is that Mr Nariman over¬ 
estimated hi.s hold on the legislators and felt the keenest disappoint¬ 
ment over his defeat. His judgement became warped. This Is 
evidenced by his own statements before me. His advisers and the 
newspaper propaganda kept up the Illusion. It Is no pleasure to 
me to have to pen these lines. But I pen them In the hope that 
his eyes may be opened by the opening out of the agonized heart 
of one, who has been his friend and well-wl^er and who was 
somewhat responsible for his inclusion in tlie Congress Cabinet." 
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Gandhiji gave Nariman the choice between the publi¬ 
cation of the award and a frank statement by him accepting 
the findings. He chose the latter course and authorized 
Gandhiji to release the following statement: 

"I am grateful to Mahatma Gandhi and Mr D. N. Bahadurjl for 
having taken me Into their confidence and shown me a copy of 
their findings and judgement In the enquiry made by them. I have 
studied them carefully and must accept them as findings arrived 
at by judges who were judges of my choice and whom I have the 
privilege of regarding as my friends. It Is open to them to publish 
their judgement, but they have generously offered not to publish 
it, if I publicly declare that I am satisfied with their verdict, I ac¬ 
cordingly do so, and feel that in doing so I owe a statement to the 
public. 

"I am convinced that in the matter of tiie election of 1934 I 
neglected my duty as a responsible office-bearer of the Congress 
and gave some of my friends cause to feel that my neglect 
amounted to a grave breach of trust. 

“In the matter of the election of the leader of the Bombay 
Parliamentary Party in 1937, I am sorry to confess that I mis¬ 
judged the general position and on the strength of statements 
made by some of the legislators, I felt a grievance which I allowed 
my friends and a part of the Press to share with me. As a result, 
considerable bitterness was aroused and Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel 
was even charged by a section of the Press with having acted 
through communal prejudice. I have publicly stated before, and I 
do so now, that this charge was entirely unfounded and whatever 
the Sardar did or did not do was from a sense of public duty. I 
am sorry that the agitation should have taken a personal aspect 
and even a communal aspect, and that I should have been the 
cause of taking up so much of the time of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr Bahadurjl over a grievance which the public have a right to 
say was more fancied than real. 

"Having said this I feel I owe some kind of reparation to 
the public whom I have all these years claimed to serve. And in 
order that the confidence in me may be fully restored I deliberately 
declare my intention not to seek, on the expiry of my term of 
those oflfices, re-election to all positions and places of trust that 
I now enjoy, and my determination to serve the Congress and the 
public by being out of those offices in order that passions and 
bitterness may cease, and peace and harmony may be restored." 

Had this episode terminated at this stage, one would 
have been justified in saying that its end at any rate was 
graceful. Unfortunately, that was hot to be- Within seven 
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days of the publication of Gandhiji's statement, which 
included Nariman's acceptance of the arbitrators’ findings, 
he appears to have had second thoughts. On the 23rd of 
October he issued a curious statement in the course of 
which he said: 

“We often hoar of porsoiis committing suicide ■while in a state 
of temporary Insanity. That betrays a desperate and unbalanced 
state of mind. When all chances of redress are lost, they take that 
step as a last resort hoping thereby to end the tension for ever. 
This Is a case of political suicide at a time of mental depression. 

“I was blamed for disi'upting public life in Bombay, for 
causing disastrous splits In Uie Congress, for blocking up all 
national and patriotic aetlvlties by not ending the controversy, and 
above all it was alleged that Gandhiji's health was affected and 
that he would not be completely restored till the dispute had b^een 
satisfactorily ended. Such was the purport of a wire received by 
me before 1 made the statement So I signed my own political 
death warrant.” 

The publication of this statement compelled Gandhiji 
to forward his and Bahadurji’s award to Pandit Jawaharlal, 
who was then President of the Congress, 

“I enclose herewith the Ju(^ement of the Enquiry Committee 
on the two Issues submitted to you by Shrl Nariman. I had hoped 
that this episode would come to an end when Nariman accepted 
my advice and publicly admitted his error. Nariman has now 
publicly retracted from his earlier statement. 

“It Is my view that by his conduct in this matter, Nariman 
has proved himself unfit to hold any responsible position, This is 
my view not because he has been found guilty of betrayal Of trust 
during the 1934 elections but because of his subsequent conduct, 
and, in particular, because of his resiling from the admission 
which he voluntarily and freely made In the presence of his 
counsel.” 

The Working Committee of the Congress which met in 
Calcutta considered the whole matter and resolved as 
follows: 

“The Working Committee considered the report of Shrl M. K, 
Gandhi and Shrl D. N. Bahadurjl regarding tlie Issues raised by 
Shrl K. P. Nariman. The Committee also considered the covering 
letter of Shrl M. K. Gandhi and the two statements issued hy 
Shrl K. P. Nariman in regard to the report of the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee. The Committee are of opinion that in view of the findings 
in this report, and his (Nariman’s) acceptance of them and his 
subsequent recantation, his conduct has been such as to prove him 
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uinvoi'thy of holding any position of trust and responsibility in tha 
Congress organization. 

“In view of these facts the Working Committee direct that 
the report and the letters accompanying it be published in the 
Press.” 

Nariman now lost all sense of proportion. He charged 
Gandhiji with favouritism and with failure to implement 
his assurances. He did not spare even Bahadurjijand Pandit 
Jawaharlal. He had the award examined afresh by 
Barrister Velinkar—a leading lawyer of Bombay who 
expressed a verdict favourable to Nariman. Commenting 
on this, Mahadevbhai wrote to the Sardar that Bapu had 
seen the statement which Nariman had issued quoting 
Barrister Velinkar’s opinion. Gandhiji considered Velin- 
kar’s to be a perverse view. He had laid emphasis on subsi¬ 
diary issues and ignored altogether the main issue. 
Gandhiji suggested that the Sardar should have this legal 
opinion replied to authoritatively and should request 
Bhulabhai or Motilal Setalvad (two other foremost lawyers 
of Bombay) to undertake the task. They should study the 
whole matter from a strictly legal aspect and give their 
considered judgement. The Sardar, however, decided 
against prolonging this controversy and therefore did not 
request Bhulabhai or Motilal Setalvad to take up this task. 
He was indifferent to whatever Nailraan might say 
publicly or privately. He was quite happy with the judge¬ 
ment that Gandhiji and Bahadurji had given. Referring to 
this episode during his speech on the occasion of the 
death anniversary of Lala Lajpatrai, Bhulabhai remarked 
that there could surely be no appeal against the award of 
arbitrators appointed with one’s own consent. Pie was 
amazed that it should have been even suggested that the 
award should be reviewed. There was surely something 
like the word of an honourable man. If we approve of an 
arbitrator we should be ready to accept his award whether 
we liked it or not. Verily, the whole of this episode reminds 
one of an old Scotch woman, whose attitude invariably was, 
“I am prepared to be convinced, but show me the man 
who can convince me ” 

Ten years later; Nariman tendered his apologies to the 
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Sardar and rejoined the Congress organization. He became 
a member on the Congress ticket of the Bombay Corpora¬ 
tion, and was soon after elected the leader of the Congress 
Party. Unfortunately, he did not live long. On the 4th of 
October, 1948, he died of heart failure in Delhi where he 
had gone in connection with a legal case, and, at the 
request of his relations, Sardar Patel arranged for his body 
to be brought to Bombay in a special plane, 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE HARIPURA CONGRESS—I 

At Paizpur, the Sardar invited the Congress—on 
behalf of Gujarat—^to hold its next session there. The invi¬ 
tation was accepted. 

Gandhiji’s instructions to Vallabhbhai and his fellow 
workers were that they should create on the forthcoming 
occasion an atmosphere of Khadi and village industries. He 
desired that only materials obtained from the neighbouring 
areas should be utilized in building huts and to house offices 
and exhibitions: likewise flour ground in clwkhis, hand- 
pounded rice, oil crushed in village ghanis, cow’s milk, ghee 
and butter should be used. 

Many worthwhile lessons were learnt by the Congress 
workers at Faizpur. To cite for instance, The Congress 
session must be sited at a place where there is avail¬ 
able ample open space and an adequate water supply. A 
Special Committee was appointed to select the most 
convenient site, and after inspecting three spots, Sardar 
Patel decided upon Haripura in the Bardoli taluka as the 
venue for the Congress session of 1938. This village is 
situated on the banks of the river Tapti, Adjoining the vil¬ 
lage, there was a vast open space, and, not far away, there 
was the forest of Mandvi. Hence the river could very 
conveniently be used to bring bamboo and timber 
for constructing huts etc. to the village. Gandhiji, 
and the eminent artist Nandlal Bose—from Shanti- 
niketan—^visited this site and they gave their appro¬ 
val. The place was indeed picturesque! The main pandal 
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and other structures extended over roughly 500 acres, and 
the land was given readily by the owners, almost half of 
whom were Muslims. 

Gandhiji wanted the total expenditure to be limited to 
Rs 5,000/-. The Sardar was anxious, however, that all 
reasonable facilities should be provided, and, to ensure 
these was prepared to spend not Rs 5,000 only but rupees 
5 lakhs, if need be! The Sardar suggested that Ramdas 
Gulati, an engineer inmate of the Ashram in whom 
Gandhiji had confidence, should be entrusted with the 
entire construction work and that he would give whatever 
money he required. 

Haripura was 11 miles from the nearest railway sta¬ 
tion while three other railway stations were within a 
radius of 30 miles. Roads from these stations, and those 
leading to neighbouring villages, were all repaired. There 
was no large city or market town in the neighbourhood, 
and so step.s were taken to stock—at the Congress Nagar 
itself—all articles that might possibly be required. Ramdas 
Gulati camped on the spot for almost four months before 
the date of the session. The nearest railway station on the 
B.B. & C.I, Railway was Kim on the opposite bank of the 
Tapti. In order to facilitate movement of men and vehi¬ 
cles coming from that station a temporary bridge of boats 
was constructed. The ground was levelled and cleaned with 
the help of tractors. A dairy was organized with some 
500 cows, a month before the session was to begin, the 
object being to make and collect during this period as much 
condensed milk and ghee as possible to meet the needs 
of the delegates. After the session, these cows, .speci.ally 
selected for their milk yields, were distributed among 
neighbouring villages and thus a certain amount of perma¬ 
nent improvement in the cattle stock was effected. By the 
time the Congres.s session began 125 tins of ghee, each of 
36 lbs., were prepared. This was not enough, and after a 
strenuous tour of Gujarat, Kathiawad and Rajputana about 
700 more tins of cow ghee were collected. Arrangements on 
a similar scale had to be made for rice, flour and oil, 
Arrangements for the grinding and crushing of cereals 

SP-17 
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were made in the vicinity of Vithal Nagar—as the Congress 
assemblage was named. A Press too was set up in the area 
and only entirely hand-made paper was used. A special 
pamphlet was also prepared giving a brief historical 
account of Gujarat and explaining in detail the arrange¬ 
ments made for this session. Almost a lakh of rupees were 
spent ns wages, and the greater part of it went to peasants 
and labourers of the area. Gandhiji had suggested that 
everybody use the river water for drinking purposes, but 
the Sardar insisted that arrangements must be made for the 
supply of purified water, and so a miniature water works 
was built and proper drainage provided in order that a 
elean supply of drmking water was available and the 
possibility of stagnant ponds of water collecting thus 
removed. 

Vithal Nagar had 51 entrances and all these were 
artistically decorated. Seven were constructed as main 
gates and were models of different schools of Indian archi¬ 
tecture. Paintings on each gate by Nand Babu suggested 
the direction in which each gate led. For instance, the gate 
leading to the Reception Committee and its offices had on 
them a painting of a camel, resting after a long journey 
through desert, while the gate leading to the volunteers' 
camp had a painting of loaded and tired donkey being 
forced to proceed by a potter; the gate leading to the 
pwidal of the All-India Congress Committee depicted two 
wrestlers wrestling, while on the three gates leading to the 
kitchens there were attractive, clever and suggestive 
paintings, one depicting a boy looking with greedy eyes on 
a basket of juicy fruit, another showing a cat about to 
swallow a fish, and a third portraying a Brahman preparing 
himself for the task of eating a trayful of laddoos*. In all, 
Nand Babu himself pahited almost 200 pictures. The 
famous artists from Gujarat, Ravishankar Raval and Kanu 
De,sai,^ also made their contributions which attracted much 
attention. An exhibition was arranged depicting fine speci¬ 
mens of the ancient arts of Gujarat. Small gardens were 

*BalIs of sweetm«"t 
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laid out, and electricity was provided. At night, when the 
Nagar was fully lit, it presented a truly pretty sight. 

Special cottages were constnicted on sloping ground 
from which one had a beautiful view of the river and of the 
wealth of trees on the opposite bank for the use of Gandhiji, 
the Congress President—Subhas Chandra Bose—and for 
the members of the Working Committee. Vithal Nagar was 
also equipped with a hospital, a press, a bank, a post ofBce, 
a telegraph office, a telephone exchange and a fire station. 
Arrangements were made for a bus service to transport 
visitors from one part of the Nagar to the other, for it 
stretched over a length of almost a mile and a half. An 
exhibition was organized under the auspices of the All- 
India Spinners’ and All-India Village Industries’ Associa¬ 
tions. They had artistically displayed the numerous varieties 
of Khadi and the exhibits of village crafts which thqy had 
collected from every Province. An attempt was also made 
to show the various stages through which each of these 
finished products passed and how they were made. Along 
with this exhibition there was also arranged a large Swa¬ 
deshi market. This exhibition had great educative value, 
and illustrated convincingly the value of Khaddar and vil¬ 
lage industries in the solution of the problem of village 
unemployment. 

Roughly twenty to twentyfive thousand men were fed 
at each meal at the Congress kitchens. In this large country 
of ours it is understandable that people of various provin¬ 
ces should have different food habits, and that even when 
the same article is eaten, it should be cooked in an indi¬ 
vidual fashion. As representatives from different provinces 
attend Congress sessions, it had always been the practice 
hitherto to organize province-wise kitchens. Although simi¬ 
lar facilities were afforded in Haripura, only one province 
maintained its own separate kitchen. The central kitchen 
provided such as excellent range of dishes that everybody 
ate there. 

The Faizpur experience had proved that ^edal 
arrangements would be necessary for villagers who might 
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attend this session. Large paiidals were therefore construc¬ 
ted at Haripura for them. Convenient but simple bed and 
board arrangements were made. At the kitchen, provided 
for them, the charge for a meal was only six pice and rough¬ 
ly 10,000 people used this facility daily. Arrangements were 
also made for parking village carts—in which it was expec¬ 
ted the villagers would arrive—and feeding their bullocks. 
During the session it was found that between 50,000 to 
75,000 men lived in Vithal Nagar. Besides this, a large num¬ 
ber of people came to the town during the day time and 
left at night fall. In the last week of the Congress the popu¬ 
lation of the town was calculated to have reached 2 lakhs. 
Only by careful arrangement, was it possible to ensure 
cleanliness in a town of this size. Almost 2,000 volunteers 
were specially trained for this purpose. They were mostly 
students as well as teachers drawn from the schools 
and colleges of Gujarat. Latrines and urinals were 
constructed in a scientific manner and detailed instructions 
were given to the users on what they were required to do 
after using them. It was realized that these instructions 
would not always be carried out, and therefore it was one 
of the duties of the volunteers to inspect the latrines and 
urinals at frequent intervals, and cover excreta etc. with 
the earth, if necessary, and take other steps which would 
ensure the cleanliness of the entire area. In addition, 
all the roads and squares were swept several times during 
the day. Pandit Jawaharlalji in congratulating the volun¬ 
teers in charge of sanitation said that the Sardar had built 
a jnagnificent town but the credit for maintaining it in a 
fine condition goes to their untiring efforts. Nature upset to 
some extent the arrangements made by human beings. 
Although it was February, there was an unexpected cold 
wave, A sand-storm also, made its appearance which lasted 
a whole day and night, and there was a little rain. 
The roofs of a number of cottages were blown away and 
made the task of protecting the various precious articles in 
the exhibition particularly difficult. A good deal of hurt 
was inflicted on man and damage done to property. In fact 
one of the volunteers was drowned just before the storm 
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occurred, and at his cremation ceremony Pandit Khare* 
sang very movingly. The Pandit was himself attacked by 
influenza on the following day and the storm and cold 
which followed developed it into pneumonia. Although he 
was given the greatest of care in the Congress hospital, he 
too succumbed. Two other volunteei’s also died of 
influenza after reaching their homes. Except for these, 
everyone who attended this Congress, and who had 
attended many previous Congresses, stated that never 
before had they seen such excellent arrangements made 
on such a large scale! 


CHAPTER xxn 

THE HARIPURA CONGRESS—H 

Politically this session of tiie Congress turned out to be 
of significant importance, as one could see from the number 
and nature of the resolutions which were passed. 

The Congress workers in the Indian States had become 
somewhat impatient over the policy of the Congress in 
regard to States and were anxious that the Congress 
should take an active interest in their activities. The 
leaders of the Congress in British India were no doubt 
helping them, but only on a personal basis, since the 
Congress, as an institution, was kept out of the States' acti¬ 
vities. In several of the Indian States, Praja Mandalsf had 
been established for carrying on political agitation and the 
workers in those States wanted that these should have a 
direct association with the Congress. The difficulty 
which the Congress faced in this matter was that by such 
association, it would have to assume responsibility for 


♦Pandit Narayan Moreshwar Khare was the Inmate of the Satya- 
graha Ashram, Sabarmati; was the compiler of the Ashram Bhajana- 
vali (Ashram Hymnal). He was one of those rare people who liad 
aclileved a tinique blending of devotion to art and pure and blameless 
lUe. 


tPeoples’ organizations. 
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whatever conflicts the local Praja Mandals might get into 
with the rulers of their respective States. The astute 
British officers would welcome such conflicts as that would 
then give them an opportunity of showing how much more 
unjust and tyrannical the administration of the Indian 
people themselves was. Gandhiji was of the view that the 
people of the Indian States had not yet awakened suffi¬ 
ciently to wage any decisive struggle with the rulers. Apart 
from that, he did not think that there was any need for 
entering into such struggles with them. The existence of 
the Indian States was dependent upon the strength of the 
British Administration, and once we had come to a settle¬ 
ment with the British Administration, the question of the 
Indian rulers would be automatically settled, for the obvious 
reason that they wei-e themselves not strong. 

A conference had been held at Navsari of the represen¬ 
tatives of the political organizations of Indian States, which 
recommended modification in the Congress Constitution, 
namely, that ‘India’ should be made to stand for the Indian 
people, including the people of the Indian States, and also 
that the A.I.C.C. should appoint a committee to enquire 
into the rights of the people of the Indian States, their 
constitutional development, the conditions of their pea¬ 
santry and the monopolistic rights given to the merchants 
in those States. The Congress Woi’king Committee was of 
the opinion that these proposals were inopportune and 
re.solved that the time had not yet arrived for the political 
organizations of Indian States to work in the name of the 
Congress. When the time came, the Working Committee 
would unhesitatingly recommend Congress to accept 
responsibility for their political organizations. At present, 
however, in its view it was better for them to stand on their 
own independently. Gandhiji went so far as to say that 
instead of starting any pohtical agitations, the workers 
in these States should bring about, by constructive work, 
unity among the States’ peoples and to rhake them con¬ 
scious of their responsibilities. The workers of the Indian 
States argued that if their work could not go forward under 
the aegis of the Congress, their organizations would fall 
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into the hands of reactionai’ies and narrow-minded people. 
Finally, after considerable discussion the Haripura 
Congress passed a lengthy resolution on this subject. Thus 
ran its concluding part: 

"The Congi'ess ilirect.s lliat, for the piesent, Congress com¬ 
mittees ill the Slates .shall I'uaction under the direction and control 
of the Congres.s Working Committee and shall not engage in parlia¬ 
mentary activity nor launch direct action in the name and under 
the auspices of the Congi-ess. Internal struggles of the people of 
the States must not he undertaken in the name of the Congress. 
For this purpose, independent organizations should be started, 
and continued where they cxi.st already within die States.” 

In supporting this resolution, the Sardar explained the 
Congress point of view: 

“For the last two or three years, theie has been a good deal of 
\-l.f'orou.<! di.scu.=ision on the subject of the Indian States. In a way, it 
has become a very vital que-ition for tiie Congress and If It is not 
dealt with promptly and in a forthright manner, misunderstandings 
are certain to be created. The A.I.C.C. had issued a long statement 
setting out the Congress attitude. Having regard to the strength of 
the people of the Indian States, the Congress did not wish to 
arouse false hopes among tlie people of the Indian States. The 
Congress has no objection to the people of tlie Indian States doing 
whatever tliey could within their otvn resources. At the same 
linm, ihe Congress w'orkei-s have, in their personal capacity, been 
willing to assist the workers of the Indian States... .It is not possi¬ 
ble for the Congress to accept responsibility for State and Village 
Congress coinniittce.s in Indian States as in British India. Today, 
the gi’ealor part of tho people of Inclian States ere in a state of 
slavery and, as long as the desire for independence does not deve¬ 
lop in them, tliey cannot become independent. That strength must 
come from within. Today we have to tliink of the best field for 
Congress to give battle. Some of you might say that the In<Uan 
States aie a good field to offer iKitUe. Wp, on the other hand, have 
no doubt at oil that the British must be fought in British India.... 
Tho people of Indian States have yet to learn to work together. 
It is, of course, not the intention of the Congress to leave the 
Indian States to fend for themselves. As you know, we favour 
federation and that implies that all parts of the federation should 
be able to puli their weight. We would, in other words, not accept 
federation until such time as the people in the Indian States also 
began to enjoy the same rights as the people in British India." 

At the Haripura Congress, another difficult question 
which came up for consideration related to the peasant 
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movement. In several provinces Kisan Manclals* had begun 
to be founded. The Congress had no objection to the found¬ 
ing of a separate organization if that could be done without 
in any way affecting injuriously the interests of the coun¬ 
try. Indeed, Congress welcomed the formation of unions 
designed to study problems relating to agriculturists and 
to improving their economic condition. But it did not favour 
separate Kisan Mandals simply for political agitation. 
The Congress had in its ranks a large number of mem¬ 
bers who belonged to the agiiculturLst community. It was 
the duty of the agriculturists to join the Congress if they 
wanted to improve their political status and to work under 
the banner of the Congress but in several places the agri¬ 
culturists had started organizing themselves in separate 
bodies and these had started not merely having their own 
flags but also adopting a hostile attitude towards the 
Congress. They felt that the Congress policy was slow and 
not aggressive enough. Some impatient and hasty 
Congressmen were also carrying on this agitation and 
encouraging opinions and attitudes hostile to the Congress 
policy and principles. It became necessary, therefore for 
the Congress, to state its position clearly: 

"In view of certain difflcultless that have arisen with regard to 
the Ki.san Sahhas and other organizations in some parts of India, 
the Congi*ess desires to clarify the position and state its attitude in 
regard to tliem. The Congross has already fully recognized the 
right of KisaM to organize themselves in peasant unions. Never¬ 
theless, it mu.st be remembered that the Congress itself Is, In the 
raafai, a Kisan organization, and as contacts with the masses liave 
increased, vast numbers of Kisans have Joined it and influenced 
its policy. The Congress must, and has in fact, stood for these 
Kisan masses and championed their claims, and has worked for 
the independence of India which must be based on the freedom 
from exploitation of all our people. In order to achieve this 
Independence, and strengthen the Kisans and realize their 
demands, it is essential that the Congress be strengthened and 
that the Kisans should he Invited to join it in ever larger numbers 
and he oi’ganized to carry on their struggle under its banner. It 
is thus the duty of every Congressman to work for the spread of 

♦Peasants’ organizations. 
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the CongresM organization in every village in India and not to do 
anytliing wlileh weakens this organization in any way. 

“While fully recognizing the right of the Klsans to organize 
Ki&an Sahhas, the Congress cannot associate itself with any acti¬ 
vities which are incompatible with the basic principles of the 
Coiigi-oss and will not countenance any of the activities of those 
Congressmen who, as members of tho Klsan Sabhas, help In crea¬ 
ting an atmosphere hostile to Congress principles and policy. The 
Congress, therefore, calls upon the Provincial Congress committees 
to bear the above in mind, and, in pursuance of it, take suitable 
action wherever called for." 

The subject which moved everybody deeply and intro¬ 
duced an element of heat was the resolution relating to the 
resignations, which had been tendered by the Congress 
Ministries of the U.P. and Bihar, on the subject of the 
release of the political prisoners. In their election manifesto 
the Congress had given an undertaking that if the Congress 
took office they would release all the political prisoners. In 
accordance with it, the Ministers sought to release the 
political prisoners. 

Several political prisoners, who had been undergoing 
long sentences for offences involvmg violence, had stated 
that they had lost faith in violence and that, if they were 
given an opportunity, they would on coming out spend 
their time in serving the country in accordance with the 
policy of non-violence. About this time the political priso¬ 
ners in the Andaman Islands began a fast to deatli. These 
prisoners were under the control of the Government of 
India. As a result of very strenuous efforts on the part of 
the Congress and Gandhiji, the Government agreed, with 
great reluctance, to send back the prisoners to their respec¬ 
tive provinces. Thereafter, it became the responsibility of 
the Provincial Ministries to secure their release. When the 
Ministries in U.P. and Bihar took this decision, it was objec¬ 
ted to by their respective Governors on the ground that 
if these prisoners were released there would follow distur¬ 
bances in the Punjab and Bengal. Another reason which 
was given was that some Kakori case prisoners, who had 
been released, were the cause of undesirable scenes of 
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agitation as the released prisoners had made speeches 
which had roused up the feelings of the people. The 
Viceroy applied Section 126(5)* of the Government of India 
Act and thereby created a condition which made the 
release of the prisoners impossible. The Ministers of these 
two States met Sardar Vallabhbhai and Gandhiji and they 
advised them to submit their resignations if the Governors 
persisted in their refusal to release the political prisoners. 
The Working Committee of the Congress also passed a reso¬ 
lution on those lines. Accordingly, before proceeding to 
take part in the Haripura Congress, the Ministries of these 
two States submitted their resignations. The Governors, 
however, did not accept them at the time and asked them 
to cany on until new Ministries could be formed. On 
the arrival of these Ministers at Haripura, the atmosphere 
became surcharged with considerable emotion. Those who 
had previou.sly maintained that, ;if they accepted minister- 
ships, they would become unduly fond of office and would 
therefore forget the promises they had made to the people, 
were compelled to alter their opinion after these resigna¬ 
tions. After a long and detailed examination of this ques¬ 
tion, the Haripura Congress passed the following resolution, 
summarizing its own appreciation of the situation and its 
conclusions: 

“The CongroHs does not dPsire to precipitate a crisis which 
may Involve non-violent non-co-operation and direct action consis¬ 
tent with the Congress policy of truth and non-violence. The 
Congress, is, therefore, at present reluctant to instruct Ministers 
1n other provinces to send in their resignations by way of protest 
against the Governor-General’s action, anti invites His Excellency 
the Governor-General to reconsider his decision so that the 
Governors may act constitutionally and accept the advice of their 
Ministers In the matter of the release of the political prisoners. 

"The Congress regards the formation of irre.'sponslble Ministries 
as a way of disguising the naked rule of the sword. The formation 
of such Ministries is calculated to rouse extreme bitterness, inter- 

♦This Section gives the Central Government authority over the 
Provincial Governments whenever there is felt to be a risk of the law 
and order situation in a State being jeopardized because of any action 
of the Ministers of the Rt-to 
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nal quarrels and further deepen the resentment against the 
British Government, When the Congress approved of acceptance 
of office, with great reluctance and considerable hesitation, it had 
t." misgivings about its own estimate of the real nature of the 
Government of India Act. The latest action of the Governor- 
Genorii) justifies that estimate and not only exposes the utter in¬ 
adequacy of the Act to bring real liberty to the peoiilc, but also 
shows the intention of the British Government to use and interpret 
it not for the expansion of liberty but for Its restriction. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the ultimate result of the present crisis, the 
people of India should realize that tliere can be no true freedom 
for the country so long as this Act is not ended and a new constitu¬ 
tion, framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of 
adult franchise, takes its place. The aim of all Congressmen, whc'- 
ther in office or out of office, in legislatures or out of legislatures, 
can only be to reach that goal even though It may mean, as it 
often must mean, sacrifice of many a present advantage, however 
beneficial and worthy it might be for the time being. 

"On behalf of the U.P. Govei’nor it has been stated that the 
demon.s£rallona organized to welcome the Kakori prisoners and 
the speec'he.s delivered by some of them had Intorferocl with the 
policy of gradual release of political prisoners. The Congress has 
always dl'iciuvaged unseemly dcmonstralions and other objec¬ 
tionable activities. The demonstrations and speeches referred to 
by the U.P. Governor were strongly ditapproved by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru, President of the Congress, had 
similarly taken immediate notice of the indiscipline which was 
thus betrayed. Nor were they ignored by the Ministers. As a 
result of the.se corrective .steps public opinion rapidly changed and 
even the persons concerned came to reallno their mistake. And 
when six prisoners, one of whom was a pomlnent member of the 
Rakoi'i group, wore released subsequently—about two months after 
the release of the Kakori prisoners—^no demonstrations wore held 
in their honour nor any reception was accorded to them. Nearly 
four more months have since elapsed and any delay In releasing the 
remaining fifteen prisoners only on account of the demonstrations 
or the speeches connected with Ihe prisoners who were released 
in August, is now utterly unjustified. The responsibility for the 
raabitenance of law and order is Qiat of the Ministers and they 
are entitled to perform their functions in such manner as they 
deem proper. It is tlielr business to weigli all relevant factors in 
the light of prevailing circumstances, but their decisions ■ once 
taken ought to be accepted and enforced. Any interference with 
them in the exercise of their powers in the noimal day^to-day 
administration is bound to undermine and weaken their, position. 
The Congress Ministers have more tlian once declared their 
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detemiination to take adequate action in tlie matter of violent 
crime, and the risk run in releasing prisoners especially when they 
have abjured the path of violence, is altogcUier imaginary. 

“The Congress has given during the past few monthf! ample 
evidence of Its desire to take severe notice of indlscipiino and 
breach of the code of non-violence that the Congress has laid 
down for itself. Nevertheless, the Congress invites the attontion 
of Congressnicn to the fact that indiscipline in speech and action, 
calculated to promote or breed violence, retards the progress-Of 
the country towards its cherLshed goal. 

"In pursuit of Its programme of release of political priflonerg, 
the Congress has not hesitated to sacrifice olllce and the opportu¬ 
nity of passing ameliorative measures. But the Congresr; wishes 
to make It clear that it strongly dlsapprovc.s of hunger-strikes for 
rolea.se. Hunger-strikes emba(Ta.s.s the Congi-oss in pursuit of ita 
policy of securing release of political prisoners. The Congress, 
tlierefore, urges those who are still continuing their hungcr-sh'llte 
in the Punjab to give up tholi* strike, and assures them that 
whether in provinces where Congrc.s.smen hold mlnistoikil oinre.s 
and In other provinces. Congressmen will continue their elTorts 
to secure the release of detenus and political prisonoi’s by all 
legitimate and peaceful moans, 

"In view of the situation that lias arisen in the country, the 
Congroiss authorlssos the Working Commiltoe to take such action 
as It may consider necessary, and to take the direction, of the 
All-India Congress Committee in dealing with the crisis whenever 
necessity arises for it." 

In the course of his apeech on this resolution, the 
Sardar made some very telling points in his usual fortliright 
manner: 

“When wc accepted office, the Ih’ltlsh Government know, as 
also did the Viceroy and the Governors, that in our Eleollon 
Manifesto we had stated that we would release all political j>rj- 
soners. No one took any objection then. Possibly they were more 
skilful, and we may have put ourselves technically in the wrong, 
as we did not have sufficient experience. The Governors said: 
'You can, certainly release the prisonei'S but reloa.so straightaway 
those who went to jail for ollences which did not Involve any 
element of violence, while as regards those who had been sen¬ 
tenced to jail for offences involving violence, you aliouid examine 
each case separately and make reconunondatlons for release of 
suitable cases.’ When our Ministers began Oils individual examina¬ 
tion and. made their recommendations, the Governors started 
to find one objection or another for supporting their refusal to 
accept these recommendations, It 1“ clenr where wo medo our 
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mistake. Our Ministers should have said that there was no neces¬ 
sity for examining tho details of each case. Our pledge is to 
release all political pilsoners, and we shall be responsible for their 
future conduct. The responsibility for the maintenance of law 
and order in the provinces is ours. If these prisoner.^ come out 
and revolt or commit acts of violence we shall certainly arrest 
them. And consider again how many people still remain unre- 
leased? In tlie very big province, U.P., there are only 15 such 
prisoners. Are wo to accept the position that our Ministers have 
not the right to relca.se 15 such prisoners? If they have not even 
that much authority what is the good of calling them Ministers? 
I had my doubts from tho first tliat tho new Constitution was not 
to take us towards the Independence of our country. I had 
always the feeling that this new Constitution was a way of trap¬ 
ping us. Our Ministers have not accepted olQcc simply to go through 
these cases. The prisoners have given us assurance that their views 
have undergone a complete change and that they have now re-ao- 
quired faith In the Congress policy and are desirous after release of 
working in accordance with the Congress directives. In such 
circumstances, how dare a Governor interfere with the discre¬ 
tionary right of our Ministers? It is a question of self-respect for 
tho Ministers. It Is suggested that If those prisoners are released, 
trouble will break out In the Punjab and Bengal, and that the 
kiw and order and tho peace of those two provinces will be endan¬ 
gered. 1, for my part, cannot believe that by releasing 15 men 
tho peace of these two provinces will be endangered. If the Minis¬ 
ters of Punjab and Bengal are afraid of such a contingency they 
must indeed he incompetent. Having accepted office, it has now 
become our duty to rule in accordance with the wishes of our 
poopli*. Can we possibly keep in jail those individuals who have 
undergone so much suffering for the sake of the independence 
of this country? They were willing to sacrifice their lives for 
tho sake of the country’s fi-eedom. It may be that their methods 
wore wrong Init no one who is elected on a popular vote can keep 
such palriots confined in the jail. 

“It has been said, on behalf of the Governor, that as a result 
of the release of the accused In Uie Kakorl case many difficulties 
had been created in the country. Even If difficulties wore 
created, what did it matter? A person, by remaining for a period 
of 20 to 25 years behind the walls of a jail, really becomes a 
stranger to this world and knows little of the dovolopmonts that 
have taken place therein. When he comes out of Jail, he sees an 
entirely new world. He secs how greatly the strength of the 
Congress has increased. On his release Congressmmi welcome 
him, honour him and on seeing all this, he realizes that his 25 years 
In jail have not been wasted. That possibly eoea to his head, 
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and he speaks somewhat indiscreetly. For the life iif me I uaiinot 
see wiiy this Government should he afraid of such remarks. Has 
It become eo enfeebled and so decrepit that It Is frightoned of 
1.5 such men? 

"Oui' Minliiteiri have been compelled to give up their minlstor- 
sliip.'i when they had undertaken many tasks to Improve the lot of 
our people. We should congratulate them. They have enhanced 
the reputation of the Congi'ess. Wo have not accepted office 
in order to carry out a few refox'ins. We accepted office vvlth 
a view to moving on towards a far greater thing, Com¬ 
plete Tndependenee, which l.s the only remedy for all our Ills. 
If by accepting office our ability to move towards that goal la iu- 
crea-sed, well and good. But if, liy accepting office, vve find that 
our final goal is jeopardized, wc must Immediately give up office. 
Our Ministers have not accepted olllco In order to draw largo 
salaries. They have accepted office in order to work for the 
country... .The Working Committee has drafted this rc.solutlon 
after giving very careful tliought to all relovant con.sidci'atlon.s, 
and keeping In mind its efl’octa on the seven provinces. 
The I'e.solutlon deserves everyone’s approval. I would request 
that no one should move any amendment to It. It haa been 
drafted with all due consideration of tlie presont dollcato situation 
and It would be Improper to attempt to add to or subtract any. 
thing from it. I trust that you will pass It as It stands.” 

After this resolution was passed, the Ministers of U.P. 
and Bihar found on their return that their respective Gover¬ 
nors were willing to find an agreed solution. The Governor 
of the U.P., after discussion with Pandit Pant, found a way 
out and their joint statement was issued on the 25th. A 
similar statement on behalf of the Governor of Bihar and 
his Chief Minister was issued on the 26th of February: 

"We have discussed among ourselves at length the present 
situation as also the Incidents Oiat Ixave taken place In the last 
few days, and we have come to an agreed conclusion. The Minis- 
tera have therefore resumed their offices. The cases of some of 
the political prisoners have been examined Individually and after 
accepting the advice tendered hy the Ministers, the Governor vviil 
Issue orders shortly for the release of these prisoners. The Indi¬ 
vidual cases of the remaining prisoners are being examined hy the 
Minister concerned and appropriate orders will be Issued In re¬ 
gard to them In the near future. We have also discussed at some 
length the question of the relationship that should exist between 
the Governor and hhs Ministers, We have dlscuased thfi 
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Statement Issued by H.B. the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi’s* 
comments on it, as also the i-eaolution passed In the Harlpura 
Congress on tlie subject of the resignation of the Ministers and 
the statement issued last summer by H.E. the Viceroy. There 
is no reason to apprehend any attempt to detract from the res¬ 
ponsible Ministers Ihoir lawful authority or to interfere with it. 
Wo are both agreed tliat conventions should be established de¬ 
signed to lead to good admlnlsti’atlon and, since there exists good¬ 
will amongst us, we are confident that we shall bo successful.” 

In commenting on this settlement, The Times, London 
remarked; 

“Jilvon moi-e important than the conditions of the settlement 
la the fact that no I'caponslble person In the Congress has said 
anything to make the situation, more critical than It already was. 
Instead of running away from responsibility, the Congress, and 
in particular Mr Gandhi, have shown that they are desirous of 
remaining In office." 

Several other important resolutions were also passed 
at this Congress. Certain restrictions had been placed on 
the rights of Indian merchants in Zanzibar. As a protest 
against it, and in order to show sympathy with our country¬ 
men, it had been decided to boycott the import of cloves 
into this country and a committee had been appointed, 
under the presidentship of the Sardar, to enforce this boy¬ 
cott. The boycott went on for almost nine months before 

♦Important extracts from Gandhljl's communication to the Press 
on 28rd February 1938 In reply to tire Viceroy's statement of 22nd 
February 1938. 

"One thing in Hla Elxeellency’s statement gives me hope that 
the Impending crisis might be prevented. He has still left the 
door open for negotiations between the Governors and the Minis¬ 
ter.'!. I recognize that the notices were sudden, because In the 
nature of things they had to be so. All the parties have now had 
ample time for considering the situation. 

"In my opinion the crisis can be avoided If the Governors are 
left free to give an assurance tisat their examination of cases was 
not intended to be usurpation of the powers of tire Ministers, 
and that since they had armed themselves with assurances from 
prisoners, they were free to release them on their own responsi¬ 
bility, And I hope that the Working Committee will leave the 
Ministers free, If they are summoned by the Governors, to Judge 
for themselves whether they are satisfied by the assurances they 
■ mav receive." 
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a settlement could be reached. The majority of the mer¬ 
chants who took part in the boycott were Mussalmans. The 
resolution which the Congress passed on this subject was 
as follows: 

“The Congress exproa.ses its apin'ccintioii of the re.‘!i)onRfi of 
the Indian people to the iijipeal made on behalf of tlie Congi'i'ss 
to refrain from the use of cloves, and that the boycott of trade 
in doves in Zansiliar by the Indian merchants has been complete 
and satisfactory. The Congress congi-nliilales the Indians in Zanzi¬ 
bar and the clove merchants in India on the manner in which 
they maintained this boycott. 

“The Congress, however, regi'ets that the quostioii of the riglits 
of Indians in Zanzibar for internal and export trade has not yot 
been satisfactorily solved. The Ooiiffro.ss rei)oats Ita request to 
the Indian people to continue the disn.se of cloves and preM.ses 
upon the atlontion of the inoi'cliants Ibo desirability of ('oiitliiulng 
the boycott of trade in cloves, and ti'usls Lbat liy tlinse measures 
thu Zfinziiiar Clovoriimont would bo oorapullod in the near future 
to do justice to thn indiatt tradouM In Zanzibar by ruiK.dmllng the 
objectionable deeveea." 

Thi.s resolution led to the sending of mi ofTicer by the 
Government of India to Zanzibar, and to settle the ques¬ 
tion of cloves. With his assistance but in the main as a 
result of the strict boycott of the import of cloves' in Bom¬ 
bay, a settlement was reached by the beginning of May, 
1937. As the President of the Boycott Committee, the 
Sardar submitted his report to the Working Committee, 
who formally recorded their warm approval of it. As soon 
as the settlement was confirmd bj'- the Colonial Office, the 
ban was lifted. In announcing this, the Sardar appealed 
to the people ns well as the retail merchants to support the 
commercial firms which had. given loyal assistance in the 
boycott agitation. 

While thanking the Pre.sident and the delegates, 
Sardar Patel hi his characteristic way, gave public ex¬ 
pression to his appreciation of tlie work that had been done 
by his colleagues in organizing the Congress session imcl in 
constructing the Congress Nagar as follows: 

“It is to the efforts of niy colleagues that we owe the very 
sallsfactory ari'angemonls that have been made here. I was only 
responsible for giving guidance here and there. 8,000 volunteers 
Worked here day aud nteht. 2,000 of them were connernod with 
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duties relating to sanitation and maintenance of cleanliness. I 
have no words to praise the work done by their leader and by 
Mridula Sarabhai. The small girls you see working here are 
nil from Gujarat. Their contribution to this organissation has 
been gi-eat. The administration of the Idtchens was in the hands 
of Ravishaiikar Maharaj. He is loiown as the “Maharaj" of 
Gujarat. During every struggle he is the first to go to jail and 
the last to leave it. To whichever jail he goes, he is warmly 
welcomed. The Superintendent of the Jail promptly proceeds 
to entrust him the jail kitchen.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 

I 

AS CHAIRMAN OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMITTEE 

The Congress assigned its Working Committee the 
responsibility for giving advice and guidance to the Minis¬ 
ters after it had accepted office in six provinces of the 
country; of maintaining discipline, and ensuring that the 
power, which assumption of office brought, was being used 
so that the country could move forward towards the attain¬ 
ment of independence. All the members of the Working 
Committee, however, could not devote as much time to 
this task as was necessary; the problems, which called for 
.solution, were of great importance and constant super¬ 
vision was necessary. The Working Committee, therefore, 
appointed a small Sub-Committee of its own members to 
carry out this re.sponsihility. The Sardar was appointed 
Chairman with Rajendra Babu and Maulana .Abul 
Kalam Azad as members. Even .for these three members 
it was difficult to get together as frequently as 
was necessary. They, therefore, divided the country 
among themselves and each undertook the supervision of 
specific provinces. They met only when there v/as work 
of special complexity and importance. At limes, they 
sought the advice of the Working Committee as a body and, 
whenever possible, of even Gandhiji himself. In spite of 
this sharing of responsibility, the bulk of the work of thb 
Sub-Committee fell on the shoulders of Sardar Patel. This 
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was not surprising, since none had his administrative 
ability, his expeditiousness and skill in solving complicated 
qucslions, and, above all, his astonishing abiiity for judging 
men. He discharged his responsibiiities with such skill, 
courtesy and sympathy that the Provincial Ministers did 
not consider tlio Sub-Committee a nuisance but, on the 
other hand, looked to it for help and support. Wheneve.' 
th( 5 y came up against a serious difficulty or problem, they 
would go to him although, on the whole, the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee very rarely interfered in the work of 
the Ministers. The Sardar’s habit of speaking frankly with¬ 
out giving a thought as to whether it would please or hurt 
his listeners, led to his becoming poi’sonally unpopular. 
Even when Working Committee took the same view, 
it was on him that the anger of everyone who was dissatis¬ 
fied fell. Somewhat similar to the Nariman episode was 
the episode in which Dr Khare, the Chief Minister of the 
Central Provinces, was the principal actor. At the Tiipuri 
Congress, likewise the Sardar became the main target of 
Subhas Bose’s anger. 

In the last chapter, we have seen how he tackled 
the ministerial crises in the U.P. and Biliar. Rome further 
illustrative incidents will throw more light on th(j 
nature and variety of Icnots the Sardar was called upon to 
undo. At his own request, tlie Governor of Orissa was per¬ 
mitted to proceed on long leave, for reasons of health, from 
the month of May, and it was notified that Mr Dain, who was 
then a Revenue Commissioner in Orissa, would officiate 
during his absence. The Chief Minister of Orissa took excep¬ 
tion to this arrangement. In his view, it was improper and 
would indeed create an embarrassing situation if a serving 
officer from the Province were to officiate. On his rever¬ 
sion, awkward situations might arise for both the officer 
and the Ministers, The Chief Minister was advised by the 
Sardar and Gandhiji, to whom he had turned for guidance, 
to resign with his colleague.?, if the orders were not modi¬ 
fied. After some correspondence with the Governor, on the 
4th of May, the Cliief Minister decided to hand in his rc; 
signation and those of all the Ministev'-t His derision to 
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do SO, however, very fortunately coincided with the arrival 
of an intimation that the Governor had, for the moment, 
dropped the idea of leave. 

The following statement was issued by his secretary; 

“III view of the instability of the political situation which 
he would be bound to leave to hla successor, His Excellency the 
Governor of Orissa docs not feel justified In proceeding with his 
original plan and considers that he has, in the interest of the 
Province, no option but to ask for the cancellation of the leave 
granted to him. The SocTetary of State lias acceded to his reiiuest 
wdth the concurrence of the Governor-General." 

The Chief Minister of Orissa acknowledged that this 
was, on the whole, a very satisfactory solution of a pro¬ 
blem which might otherwise have proved awkward, and 
congratulated and thanked the Governor for finding a 
solution without considering the effect of it on his own 
health. The Chief Minister emphasized, in particular, the 
fact that none of the Ministers had any objection to 
Mr Dain personally. He was a senior and experienced ofii- 
cer and had rendered valuable service to the Province. 
Speaking as the Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, 
the Sardar complimented the British Government on their 
wise action in setting right a mistake which might other¬ 
wise have created a serious situation and added: 

"It would avoid many difflcultles and much embarrassment 
If the rulers in this country and in England would appreciate 
that the Congress was not prepared to accept the slightest breach 
of the f’plrlt and letter of tlie Constitution. The Congress had 
a.saunied offlee, although it was aware of the many deficiencies In 
the existing Constitution. Its avowed object in doing so was to 
enlarge tbo scope of popular authority under the Constitution. 
He hoped that this would be the last occasion when a conflict 
of this nature would arise." 

The Congress Ministry in the Central Provinces proved 
to be the most intractable of all the Ministries. Shortly after 
the assumption of power, the Minister for Law and Justice; 
Mr Shareef, committed a very serious error of judgment. 
It left a most unfortunate impression among the people. 
He ordered the release, on ground of mercy, of persons 
who had been found guilty of committing a rape on a 
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thirteen-year-old Harijan girl before they had served even 
a third of their sentence. One of the accused was a First 
Class Oiiicer of the Department of Education drawing a 
salary of Rs 750 per month, and another an Inspector of 
Police. These two, with the assistance of four others, had 
enticed this girl for their nefarious purpose. The same 
Minister also recommended the release of another prisoner 
who had been sentenced to imprisonment for the offence 
of cheating in connection with an insurance policy. The 
Congress Ministries had introduced the practice, according 
to which, all important questions were discussed at meet¬ 
ings when all the Ministers would be present, and their 
joint recommendations were sent to the Governor. In both 
these cases, the Minister had submitted his recommenda¬ 
tions to the Governor without consulting his colleagues in 
spite of the convention. In the rape case it was not until 
the prisoners were actually released that the matter be¬ 
came known to his colleagues, who took strong exception. 
Par more serious, however, was the strong and adverse 
public reaction. Because of this, the Governor put off ac¬ 
cording approval to Shareef's recommendation in the 
second case. As soon as the Sardar learnt of this incident, 
he asked for Shareef’s explanation and directed the C.P. 
Congress Parliamentary Party to go into the ca,4e thorough¬ 
ly. 'The Minister, Mr Shareef, expressed his regret at the 
meeting for having sought the approval of the Governor 
without consulting his colleagues and indicated his willing¬ 
ness to resign. The Chief Minister, Dr Khare, however, 
was anxious to protect the Minister. The Parliamentary 
Party considered the incident to be of great imjiortancc, 
and advised the Working Committee of the Congress that 
the resignation of the Minister should be accepted. 
As both the Minister and the accused were Mus¬ 
lims, the Muslim League took up the attituda that the 
Minister was fully entitled to take the step that he had and 
that, therefore, neither the C.P. Congress Parliamentary 
Party nor the Parliamentary Sub-Committee of the Con¬ 
gress could interfere in the matter. Unfortunately for the 
League, Shareef himself publicly admitted that he had 
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indeed failed fully to appreciate implications of the decision 
and thus erred. However, as he maintained that on 
the merits of the case, and from the point of view of justice, 
he had not acted improperly, the Working Committee de¬ 
cided to have the whole case examined by a competent 
lawyer. In order to arrive at a just decision, the real ques¬ 
tion to be considered was whether the Minister had com¬ 
mitted a grave error of judgment amounting to a miscar¬ 
riage of justice. If he did, then resignation was the only 
proper course in the interest of justice, purity of adminis¬ 
tration and honour of womanhood. If, on the other hand, 
there was no miscarriage of justice, there was neither any 
need for resignation nor possibly for apology. 

The public, however, was not satisfied. There had 
been two appeals and the High Court had confirmed the 
sentence imposed upon the accused. Where, then, was the 
need for further enquiry? The Working Committee appeal¬ 
ed to the public to await the result of the inquiry which 
it had instituted, and assured them that the final action 
would be taken without fear or favour. The Working Com¬ 
mittee also made an appeal to the Press and the public to 
refrain from giving the matter a communal aspect. A re¬ 
tired judge of the Calcutta High Court, Sir Manmath Nath 
Mukherji carried out the inquiry. Shareef presented his 
point of view with the help of a Barrister; the Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Dr Khare, also submitted a long statement. Sir Manmath 
Nath reported that in his view the Minister had committed a 
grave error of judgment in accepting the application for 
mercy. In determining the punishment to be inflicted upon 
the accused, the court had taken into account the financial 
condition of the accused and the difficulties that faced his 
family. Indeed, if anything, had the fact been taken into 
account that the person who had committed the offence 
was a highly educated person, he would have been regard¬ 
ed as unfit for mercy. After such a definite report, Shareef 
was asked to resign. 

In the meantime, there had arisen serious difference 
among some of the other Ministers of the Province. The 
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Ccntfill Provinces are divided into three main sections: 
Mahakoshal or the Hindi-speaking part of the Province, 
Nagpur or the Maratlri speaking part, and Berar. In the 
Miniatiy there were three Ministers from Mahakoshal and 
all these found themselves continuously at loggei-heads with 
Dr Khare. They therefore submitted their resignations. 
There were charges against some of the Ministers of 
having accepted bribes and of having committed acts of 
nepotism. The p]'e.stige of the Party and the Ministry 
naturally suffered as a consequence, and the entire atmos¬ 
phere was vitiated. The Sardar had been receiving these 
comiilaints for some time. When at last he felt the time 
had come to go into these matters, he called a meeting of 
the Congress Party in tlie Provincial Tjegislature on the 
24th of May, 1938, at Pachmarhi, a hill station, whore the 
Government was then locatal. All the members of the 
Parliamentary Sub-Comraittce were to be present, 
riajendra Babu, however, was unable to attend owing to 
ill health. Presidents of the three Provincial Congress 
Committees of the Central Provinces were present. After 
comprehensive discussions, it was possible to resolve the 
difficulties, and the three Mahakoshal Ministers withdrew 
their resignations. All the Ministers gave a written assu¬ 
rance that in future they would work in unison. As con¬ 
siderable public interest had been aroused, Sardar Patel 
made a public statement in the course of which he said 
that all the differences had been composed, and that the 
Ministers had given him an assurance that they were de¬ 
termined to bury their differences and to work together 
as a team. He went on to say that the graver charges 
of bribery and corruption had also been investigated and 
that these had not been proved. Many of the charges had 
been recklessly and even spitefully made without an iota 
of proof to support them. At the .same time, certain of the 
complaints were not without justification. There had been 
undoubted administrative inefficiency, but assurance had 
been given that these would not be allowed to recur. 

The Ministry’s action In raising the limit of debt from 
Rs. 50.000 to Rs. 1 lakh under the Debt Conciliation Act, 
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which was designed to help the smaller cultivators, was 
wholly indefensible. This was realized and they agreed 
that the original position would be restored. 

The charges of undeserving persons being appointed 
to professorships of the Univensits' and to some other posi¬ 
tions by the Ministers was sustained, and the promise had 
been made to remedy the wrong in every case. 

The Sardar concluded by saying that he was particu¬ 
larly happy at the fact that whatever errors of judg¬ 
ment had been committed, there had been no hesitation in 
admitting them and in undertaking to make amends. 
He expressed the hope that now that the graver char¬ 
ges had been found to be groundless and promise had 
been given to rectify promptly all errors of judgment, all 
public criticism would cease and the Ministers would be 
given a chance to prove themselves capable of upholding 
the Congress tradition of rectitude in public life and affairs 

Unfortunately the reconciliation between the two 
groups did not last long, Before very long complaints 
reached the Sardar, as the Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee, that Dr Khare was not carrying out the condi¬ 
tions of the settlement. Sardar Patel requested Dr Khare to 
try and co-operate and to bring up any serious differences of 
opinion immediately before the Working Committee. Diffe¬ 
rences, however, went on becoming more and more 
bitter. On the 13th of July the report appeared in the 
Press that two Ministers, Shri Gole and Shri Deshmukh, 
had tendered their resignations. On 15th of July Dr’Khare 
submitted a report to Sardar Vallabhbhai explaining what 
he had done to implement the settlement, and pointing out 
that working together had become very difBcult, as there 
existed so many differences. He, at the same time, gave an 
assurance that he would take no hasty step and would 
leave the final decision in the hands of the Sardar. For some 
reason, however, in that letter he failed to report the fact 
that two of his colleagues had submitted their resignations. 
The Working Committee was due to. meet in Wardha on 
the 23rd of July. Because of the assurance which he had 
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received from Dr Khare, Sardar Patel had expected that 
Dr Ivharc would meet the Parliamentary Committee and 
discuHS with them whatever their difficultieH might be. 
Instead of this, on the 19th July, Dr Khare told his col- 
league.s that he intended to resign as Chief Minister, and ask¬ 
ed his colleagues also to submit their resignations to him. 
On the 20th, Ravi Shankar Shukla, Mishra and Mehta, the 
three Mahalcoshal Ministers informed Dr Khare that they 
did not pj'opose to submit them resignations until they had 
r(!Ccivod a directive to that effect from the Parliamentary 
Committee or from the Working Committee. That same day 
in the evening, Dr Khare, along with the two other Minis¬ 
ters Gole and Deshmukh, handed in their resignations to 
the Governor. Following the usual Parliamentaiy conven¬ 
tion, the Governor asked for the resignations of the remain¬ 
ing three Ministers. Ravi Shankar Shukla tried to talk the 
matter over on the phone with the Sardar but was unable 
to do so as he had left for Ahmedabad. The other two 
Ministers, accompanied by the President of the Mahakoshal 
Provincial Committee, Thakur Chhedllal, went to see Babu 
Rajendra Prasad who was then in Wardha. They explained 
the situation to him. His advice was that they were bound 
to act in accordance with the direction of the Parliamentary 
Conamittee and they should explain this fact to the Govern¬ 
or, and request him to suspend further action until the 
23rd July when the Working Committee was due to meet 
Rajendra Prasad wrote on similar lines to Dr Khare 
advising him to withdraw his resignation and that if he did 
not wish to do so, he should at least ask the Governor to 
postpone taking any action regarding his resignation until 
the 23rd. Rajendra Babu asked Thakur Chhedllal to deliver 
this letter to Dr Khare. Letters to the same effect wore 
addressed to Shri Gole and Shri Deshmukh. By this time it 
was 10 p.m. Thakur Chhedilal telephoned Dr Khare that he 
was arriving in Nagpur with an important letter from Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, He reached Nagpur at midnight, and 
went immediately to Dr Khare’s house. He found Gole and 
Deshmukh there hut not Dr IChare. He was unable to deli¬ 
ver Dr Khare’s letter to him. The Governor saw 
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Sjts. Shukla, Mishra and M^ta by appointment at 2 a.m. 
and learnt from them their reasons for not giving in their 
resignations. Thereupon, on the morning of the 21st, the 
Governor accepted the resignations of the Chief Minister 
and the two Ministers who had resigned and terminated 
the office of the remaining three Ministers. Thereafter, 
Dr Khare was invited to form a new Ministry, which he 
did, and the new Ministers, including Dr Khare, took their 
oath of office on that very day. The Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee met on the 22nd of July and invited Dr Khare, and 
his new and old colleagues to Wardha. They all arrived in 
the evening, by which time the Congress President, Subhas 
Chandra Bose, had also arrived. In the course of the 
discussion which ensued, it was learnt that Dr Khare had 
sent a special man on the 17th to Thakur Pyarelal Singh 
to inquire of him if he would join the new Ministry. It 
would seem that immediately after writing to the Sardar on 
the 15th reassuring him regarding the affairs in the Pro¬ 
vince, Dr Khare had set about his plan for the reconstitu¬ 
tion of his Ministry. Thakur Pyarelal’s reply, accepting the 
offer, was received on the 18th, after which Dr Khare met 
the Secretary to the Governor on the 19th and apprised him 
of his plan. All this was done by Dr Khare without consult¬ 
ing either his colleagues or the Presidents of the Provin¬ 
cial Committees or the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Congress. What was still more unsatisfactory was that on 
the 22nd morning, when Thakur Pyarelal Singh took the 
oath of office, a paragraph was read out to him from a letter 
which was said to have been received from Sardar 
Vallabhbhai, which gave Thakur Pyarelal Singh the 
impression that he was not committing a mistake in 
joining the new Ministry. In this extract it was stated that 
members should act in accordance with the instructions of 
their leader. This, however, was not a letter which the 
Sardar had addressed to Dr I^are or to any Minister. It had 
been written in connection with a dispute in a Municipal 
Board in the month of May and was addressed to a member 
of that Board! After full discussions regarding the subject 
by the Working Committee, Dr Khare was informed that 
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his conduct did not befit the high position that he held, and 
he and his colleagues were advised to rectify their error— 
if they agreed that they had committed an error. All of them 
went into another room to consider the situation further 
among themselves. After some little time, they returned, 
and Dr Kharc—as their spokesman—informed the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee that they had committed an error and 
expressed on behalf of his colleagues and himself, their 
willingness to submit their resignations. After returning 
to Nagpur, on the 23rd they sent in their resignations and 
informed the Parliamentaiy Committee accordingly. On the 
23rd, Dr Khare was again summoned to attend the Working 
Committee meeting, lie was advised lo call a special 
meeting of the Congress mcmlKir.s of the Legislature in the 
Central Provinces both to consider the resignation of their 
leader and to elect a :iew leader. It was decided to call the 
meeting on the 27th. Dr Kharc announced his intention to 
stand as a candidate for leadership of the legislative party. 
The President of the Congress and the members of the 
Working Committee advised him against it, but Dr Khare 
remained adamant. He was advised to go to Sevagram and 
consult Gaiidhiji. He agreed, and went to Sevagram accom¬ 
panied by the President of the Cojigrcss and some of the 
members of the Working Committee. .Alter considerable 
discussion, it seemed he was disposed to withdraw, and 
even drafted a letter to that effect. That draft was amended 
by Gandhiji but the amendments wore not acceptable to 
Dr Khare. Gandhiji thereupon said that there was no neces¬ 
sity for any hurried action and that he could think over 
the whole matter, consult any friend he liked, and report 
his final decision to the Working Committee on the 
following day at 3 p.ra. The next day Dr Khare telephoned 
from Nagpur to say that he did not propose to write a letter 
in accordance with the draft which had been prepared the 
previous day and that he would send his reply through a 
special messenger that evening. After waiting for his reply 
until 7 p.m., the Working Comraitte passed a resolution in 
which it recorded its conclusion that “by the. series of acts 
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committed by Dr Khare, culminating in his own resigna¬ 
tion and in demanding the resignation of his colleagues, 
Dr Khare was guilty of grave errors of judgment which 
have exposed the Congi-ess in the Central Provinces to ridi¬ 
cule and lowered its prestige.” Moreover, his resignation 
had been the direct cause of the exercise by a Governor 
of his special powers for the first time since the assumption 
of office by the Congress. Dr Khare had been guilty of in¬ 
discipline in accepting the invitation of the Governor to 
form a new Ministry, and, contrary to the practice of which 
he was well aware, in actually forming a new Ministry and 
taking the oath of allegiance, without reference to the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the Working Com¬ 
mittee. Dr Khare had indeed thus proved himself unworthy 
of holding any position of responsibility in the Congress 
organization. 

The Working Committee also recorded that H.E. the 
Governor of the Central Provinces had shown by the way 
in which he forced the crisis that he was anxious to 
weaken and discredit the Congress in so far as it lay in his 
power to do. Knowing, as he must have, what was going on 
among the members of the then Cabinet and the instruc¬ 
tions of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, he ought not to 
have, with unseemly haste, accepted the resignation of the 
three Ministers and demanded the resignation of the other 
three, dismissed them on their refusal to resign and imme¬ 
diately called upon Dr Khare to form a new Ministry and 
sworn in the available members of the new Ministry with¬ 
out waiting for the meeting of tlie Working Committee 
which was due to take place within a matter of hours. 

Dr Khare’s letter was received after the Working 
Committee had passed its resolution. It was addressed to 
Subhas Chandra Bose. Dr Khare said he had consulted his 
friends and colleagues and regretted his inability to write 
in terms of the draft which had been given to him. He 
denied that he had committed any breach of discipline or 
that by his action the Congress had suffered any loss, of 
prestige. He did not subscribe to the theory that the 
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Ministry was not jointly responsible or that the Ministers 
were not responsible primarily to the Chief Minister but to 
the Congress Parliamentary Committee. In his opinion 
such ideas were not in consonance with the spirit of demo¬ 
cratic government and he was therefore opposed to them. 
The publication of the resolution of the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress and Dr Khare’s letter were wel¬ 
comed by the Press. But there was a section of the Press 
which was waiting for an opportunity to run down the 
Congress and it found in this a golden opportunity. 
Dr Khare started an anti-Sardar campaign in Maha¬ 
rashtra. The venom of the Press campaign and Dr Khare’s 
attack compelled the Parliamentary Sub-Committee to 
come out on the 4th August with an authoritative state¬ 
ment of the entire incident Dr Khare in his propaganda 
tour in Maharashtra had been presenting the entire epi¬ 
sode in such a perverse form that the Sardar himself was 
compelled to issue a statement on the 5th of August to 
answer the criticism and to present facts in their correct 
sequence and perspective: 

"I liart no Intention of insulng any further statomont after the 
exhaustive statemont lFi.suecl by the All-Inclla OongresH Parlia¬ 
mentary anl)-Coinmlttco on the C.P. Minlsteriol affairs: but, as 
Dr Khare has made Rovoral gross mls-statoments and aurlous alle¬ 
gations during Ills recent visit to Poona and Bombay, It has 
become necessary for me to cori’cct thorn. 

"Dr Khare's assertion tliat the Premiership of the Central 
Provinces was thrust on him is entirely untrue. Prom the very 
beginning he was anxious to be elected leader of the Congress 
Party In the CJP. and Berar Assembly and he first asked me and 
then Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to help him in this respect by presi¬ 
ding over the Party meeting convened to eleel the loader of the 
Party. Neither of us agreed to preside, as the President of the 
Mahakoshal Provincial Congi-esa Committee had warned us of the 
situation, At that time he had enlisted Mr Dwarka Prasad Mlshra’s 
support for himself, exploiting the differences which then existed 
between Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla and Mr Mlshra, 

"If Dr Khare was not anxious to stick on to the Premiership he 
had many occasions when any other person in his place could have 
resigned. 
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“In the matter of Mr Shai’eef, Dr Khare first secured his 
Party's vote of confidence In Mr Shareef In spite of his promises 
to mo and to Gandhiji, to the contrary, and presented the 
Worlclng Committee with a fait ancompli. He went to the extent 
of threatening the Working Committee that he would resign if 
tlie Worldng Committee went against his Party's decision. The 
Working Committee actually over^ruled Dr, Khare and his Party 
with the result that Mr Shareef had to resign. In spite of 
Dr Khare’s new-found love for Joint responsibility, he continued 
to he the Premier though Mr Shareef resigned. 

“Dr Khai’e had a second opportunity to resign when three of 
hi.s colleagues resigned on the gi’ound of his ineiflcicncy. He could 
have again resigned when after Pachmarhi, the Parliamentary 
Suh-Commlttee Issued a statement, holding him guilty of admlol- 
.strative inefllcicncy and nepotism. He resigned actually on July 20, 
only after he had made sure that he would he Immediately called 
upon to foim a (now) Ministry. Throughout his correspondence 
he never expressed a wish to get rid of the Premiership which he 
now says, was thrust on him. 

“Dr Khare's contention that he selected his colleagues in the 
Cabinet on the first occasion without any reference to the Congress 
Parliamentary Sub-Commlltoe Is again untrue. In March 1937, the 
Congress Working Committee appointed the Parliamentary Sub¬ 
committee ‘to bo in close and constant touch with the work of the 
Congress Parties in all tlie legislatures In the provinces, to advise 
them in all their actlvitios and to take the necessary action In 
ca.se of an emergency.' 

“The communlcatlona which passed between me and 
Dr Khare in July 1037, prove that his Hindu colleagues were sclec- 
terl with my previous approval and the Muslim Minister with the 
approval of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. The right of the Parlia- 
mentaiy ,'5ul)-Commiltee and the Wen-king Committee to appoint 
or remove any Minister was not challenged by Dr Khare either 
In the ISharoof episode or at the Pachmarhi meeting, where the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee had been authorized by the 
Working Committee to elect new ministers, If necessary. Even a 
few days before the Wardlia meeting of the Working Committee 
last month. Dr Khare appealed to mo to decide the redieteibution 
of portfolios between himself and his colleagues. 

“Dr Khare’s statement that the Pachmarhi compromise was 
forced on him is equally untrue. Dr Khare and his colleagues, in 
a signed statement, presented by them at tlie Pachmarhi Congress 
Legislative Party meeting on 25th May, said: 'We srei tfappy to 
report tliat we have been able to amicably settle our differences 
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and. have aKroecl t.o ■wni'k Ui a spirit of coinrncleship; and wo fuel 
con/idont that we shall have your full co-operation and support.’ 

“In ilia letter, dated Ist .lime, J0.1R, Dr Kharc said; ‘I have seen 
your Ktatunieut, Issued to the Pre.ss, and I have nothing to say 
against it, as it is a fair and Impartial summary,' In conclusion, 
ho thanked nio for ‘all that I had done for the Province In general 
and the Ministry in particular’. 

“In the face of tliosu .shitemenls. It does ronulro extraordinary 
courage to say that tlio J’aclimarhl nomproiniiie was forced on him 
by the Congre.'^.s High Comnwiud. 

"Alt reyartis Dr Khnro’.s alle.gatlon of a coaspiracy to oust him 
from thn Promiernhlii it is .sur|iri!iing to note that ho never made 
any such comiiluint in iiis letter.*; to nie, nor did he uinke any refe¬ 
rence to this in ilia report to mu on 15lh July detailln,g tiie steps 
taken by him to luiploment the I’aclimarhl compromise. Neither 
the CongvnHii Parliamentary Suli-Commlttoo nor Dr Khare’a col¬ 
leagues desired to go hack on the I’achm.'irhl eoniproralso, the basis 
of which wan the rontinuanee of Dr Kharo’s Premiership. 
Dr Khare lUuiself, m his report to mo, dated 15Lh July says: ‘I 
have no alternative under the elrcumstanocs, except to place the 
matter of redistribution of portfolios in your hands. A.n there are 
certain matters in respect of wWch I have dollnlto views nfleoting 
the smootii working of the Ministry in general and the Chief 
Minister In particular, I would most humbly and sincerely request 
you that I should bo given an opportunity to place them before 
you before a decision is reach«V 

•‘While T have every syiniiathy for Dr Kharo In his present 
state of mind, I wish lie would have some I'egard for facte.” 

The older leaders of Maharashtra expressed sympathy 
for Dr Khare while Dr Ambedkar, Sjts. Munje and Nariman, 
and others found in the Incident a magnificent opportunity 
for attacking the Congress. The Anglo-Indian newspapers 
for their part argued that the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee was acting against the normal constitutional prac¬ 
tice. One may sum up these charges as follows: 

1. The Chief Minister is responsible only to his 
Party in the Legislature. It is against the Constitution 
for the Parliamentary Coimnittee of the Congress or 
the Working Committee to interfere in his duties in 
any way; 

2. The Chief Ministw has full right to select his 
. own colleagues; 
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3. In preventing the re-election of Dr Khare es 
the leader, Uie Congress Working Committee was 
acting unconstitutionally; 

4. The Governor had acted throughout strictly in 
accordance with the constitutional practice and yet the 
Working Committee had thought it fit to attack him; 

5. The Ministers who had been selected by the 
Working Committee were all selfish and incompetent; 

6. The action of the Working Committee of the 
Congress in this case savours of fascism. 

Gandhiji was constrained to reply to these criticisms 
in the Harijan. Therein he set out what, in his view, should 
be the true functions of the Working Committee: 

’‘Lot US understand the functions of the Congress. For internal 
growtli and administration, it is as good a democratic organization 
as any to be found In the world. But. this democratic organization 
has been brought into being to fight the greatest Imperialist Power 
living. For this external work, therefore, it has to be Ukened to 
an army. As such It ceases to he democratic. The central authority 
possesses plenary powers enabling it to Impose and enforce disci¬ 
pline on the various units working under it. Provincial organiza¬ 
tions and Provincial parliamentary boards are subject to the 
central atithority. 

"It has been suggested that whilst my thesis holds good when 
there is active war In the shape of civil resistance going on, it 
cannot, whilst the latter remains under aii.spetislon. But suspension 
of civil disobedience does not mean suspension of war. The latter 
can only end when India has a constitution of her own making. 
Till then tiro Congress must be in the nature of an army. Demo¬ 
cratic Britain has .set up an Ingenious system In India which, when 
you look at it in its nakedness. Is nothing but a highly organized 
efficient military control. It Is not less so under the present Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. The Ministers are mere puppets so far as the 
real control is concerned. The collectors and the police, who ‘sir’ 
them today, may at a mere command from the Governors, become 
their real masters, unseat the Minlaters, arrest them and put them 
In a lock-up. Hence It is that I have suggested th.at the Congress 
has entered upon office not to work the Act In the manner expec¬ 
ted by the framers but in a manner so as to hasten the day of 
substituting It by a genuine Act of India’s own coining. 

"Therefore, the Congress, conceived as a flghling machine, has 
to centralize control and guide eveiy department, and every 
Congressman, however highly placed, and expect unquestioned 
obedience. The flsrht cannot be fought on any other terms,*' 
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Gandhiji, after referring to the Convention of the 
newly elected members of legislatures and others that met 
in Delhi in March 1937 where they had pledged themselves 
to work under the discipline of the Congress for the 
furtherance of Congress ideals and objectives, remarks: 

"Tf Ui' Kh.it'c waw imiiaUont ot his rccalcllrant colleagues, he 
should have rushed not to the Governor but to the Working Com¬ 
mittee and tenclGi'cd Ills resignation. Tf he felt aggi-iovod by its 
decision, ho couirt liavo gone to the All-india Congi-oss CoinmlUeu. 
But In no case could any Minister take the Inlernal (luarreks to the 
Ociv.'rnor and ticck relief Uiroiigh him without the i)revious con¬ 
sent ot the Working Cominittoo. If Uie Congres.s machinery is slow- 
moving, it nuist bo mode to move faster. If the inon at the lielm 
nvo .s(>lf-i:i'Okoir. or worthle.ss, the All-Itidia Congress Committee la 
there to rciiiove them. Br Khtu-o errotl grU'vously in Ignoring or, 
what is vvofsc, not knowing tills siinjde remedy liut rushing tn the 
Governor on Ihe eve of the metdhig of the Working Commltloo to 
end his agony.” 

Justifying the .soundness of the Working Commitee’s 
decision GEindhiji says: 

“Dr Kli.'iro was not only guilty of grotw Indtsclpllno in flouting 
the wnrnluiM of the Darlkimeiitni'y Board, hut he hotraynd in- 
oompotenee as a leader by allowing himself to bo fooled by the 
Governor or not Knowing that by his preeli)lUitu action, he was 
comprornlsing the Cotigriis.s. He heightened the incasuvn of indisci¬ 
pline by refusing llio advice of the Working Coimnittoe to make 
a frank confession of Ids gidit and to withdraw from the loador- 
shlp. Tile Worivlng Committoe would have hceii guilty ot a gross 
ncglo'd, of duty if it hud failed to condemn Dr Khare’s action aud 
adjudge his ineoinpotruce.” 

Commenting upon Dr Khare’s successor and his col- 
league.s, Gandhiji says: 

"It is sugge.stnd Uiat Die men who succeed him are itelf-soekors 
and Incapable, and can make no approach to Dr Kharo in ch.ariieter. 
If they are as they have boon portrayed by their critics they are 
hound to foil In the discluirge of the onerous rosponaiblllty they 
have imflorhikon. But here again, the Working Committoe has to 
work within, the limits prescribal for it. Tt cannot Impose minis¬ 
ters oil a province. After all, they are elected members, and, If 
the party that has ihe power to elect them ohoosos to do so, the 
Working Committee has no authority to Interfere as long as they 
remain under dlficjplino and are not known to be persons unworthy 
of public confidence.” 
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Commenting on the part played by the Governor. 
Gandhiji remarked: 

"Tt speakH well for the Impartiality of the Indian Press In that 
several journals found it necessary to condemn the action of the 
Working Committee in pronouncing the opinion it did on the part 
that H,E. the Governor of the Central Provinces played during the 
unfortunate crisis, I am not in the habit of hastily Judging oppo¬ 
nents. The criticism of the resolution has left me unconvinced 
of any injustice done to the Governor by it. In estimating his 
action, time is of the essence. In accepting the resignations of 
Dr Khare and his two colleague.?, in demanding their resignations 
from the other three Mlnl.sters, In expecting an immediate answer, 
In finmniai’lly rejecting their explanation and dismissing them, 
and for this purpose keeping himself, his staff and tlte poor Minis¬ 
ters awake almost the whole night, the Governor betrayed a haste 
Which I can only call indecent. Nothing would have been lost if 
instead of accepting Dr Khare's resignation there and then, he had 
awaited the meeting of the Working Committee which was to 
meet two days after the strange drama. In dealing with a similar 
crisis, the Bengal Governor acted differently from the C.P. 
Governor. 

"Of course, the Governoi'’8 action conformed to the letter of 
the law, but it killed the splvLt of the tacit compact between the 
British Government and the Congress. Let the eritics of the 
Working Committee's action read the Viceroy’s carefully pre¬ 
pared declaration which, among other declarations, Induced the 
Working Committee to try the oIBce experiment, and ask them¬ 
selves whether the Governor was not bound to take ofTielnl notice 
of what was going on between the Working Committee and 
Dr Khare and his colleagues, These indisputable facts lead one 
to the irresistible conclusion tliat the Governor, in his eagerness 
to discredit the Congress, kept a vigil and bi’ought about a situa¬ 
tion which, he knew, was to be uncomfortable for the Congress, 
The unwritten compact between the British Government and tlie 
Congress is a gentleman’s agreement, in which both arc expected 
to play the game.” 

Finally, in answer to the criticism that the Congress 
was acting Kke Fascists, Gandhiji said: 

"They say this is Fascism pure and simple, but they forget 
that Fascism is the naked sword, tinder it Dr Khare should lose 
his head. The Congress is tlie very anti-thesis of Fascism, be¬ 
cause it Is based on non-violence pure and. undefiled. Its sano> 
tions are all moral.” 

Dr Khare set out his point of view and the, facts as he 
saw them in a pamphlet entitled: My Defence. It sought 
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through suppression of important relevant facts and clever 
and selective presentation of others to create the impres¬ 
sion that the Congress Working Committee, and, in parti¬ 
cular, the Sardar and Gandhiji had done him grave in¬ 
justice. At times, his language became even offensive. 
Suhhas Bose, the then Congress President, restated the 
history of the entire episode and showed conclusively that 
Dr Khare had committed grave disciplinary offence and 
that the action taken against him was, considering the 
nature of the offence, lenient. In taking the action it did, 
the Congress had acted in a .strictly constitutional manner 
and in accordance with democratic principles. Dr Khare 
talked of parliamentary and pojmlar rule but he, who was 
bound to maintain loyalty towards the Congress and the 
Working Coimniltee, had failed himself to be loyal. The 
Congress members of the legislatures, when they were 
chosen Ministers or Chief Ministers, became more respon¬ 
sible as Congressmen than ovei*, and did not, by assuming 
office, become unanswerable for their conduct and for their 
actions to the Congress and its Working Committee. The 
All-India Congress Committee, therefore, was constrained 
to take disciplinary action against Dr Khare. 

Dr Khare thereafter joined the Hindu Mahasabha. 

When the Congress deitidod to take part in the legis¬ 
lative elections, it had announced that if it emerged success¬ 
ful and decided to accept office, among the first things that 
it would undertake would be to restore the land and 
other property which the people had lost during the last 
struggle. This had special application to the peasants of 
Gujarat In the Bombay State. The Bombay Legislature, 
accordingly, resolved that the Government should repur¬ 
chase all the property that had been auctioned during the 
struggle and return it to their original owners. In spite of 
this resolution, however, no progress was made, Garret, 
who was, at the time the properties had been sold, the 
Commissioner of the Northern Division, was still the Com¬ 
missioner, and showed but little zeal in implementing this 
decision. When a, gentleman named Sardar Garda, who had 
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purchased 400 acres of land in Bardoli and Jalalpur talukas 
for Rs. 5,000, now asked Rs. 3i- lakhs for it. Garret was 
prepared to give‘him Rs. lakhs. The Congress Govern¬ 
ment refused to agree to such a price and was prepared to 
give at the most Rs. 12,000. In spite of Garret’s efforts, 
however, the relatively smaller holdings of land, which had 
been sold in Kaira district, were returned by the purcha¬ 
sers to their original owners on receiving the price that 
they had paid. It was found impossible, however, to 
repurchase the bulk of the land at anythmg like a reason¬ 
able price. After waiting for a year, the Government passed 
an Act in October 1938, which gave it the authority to pur¬ 
chase the land at a price to be fixed by an officer of the rank 
of a High Court Judge. The Act also laid down the basis 
for determining the price of the property, namely, the price 
paid by the purchaser plus the land revenue assessment 
given by him to the Government, and also money spent by 
him on improving the land with interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. From the amount which would thus be obtained 
would be deducted any advantage that he might have 
derived from the land or any damage caused to the pro¬ 
perty, To the net figure which would thus be obtained 
would be added up to 15 per cent according to the discre¬ 
tion of the arbitrator. Although this assured the purchaser 
a fair return, newspapers which were opposed to the 
Congress criticized the Act very severely. One line which 
such criticism took was: “What was the justification for 
burdening the taxpayers in this manner? If the Congress 
had given a promise to the peasants, it was for the Congress 
to repurchase the land out of its own funds." Another line 
of criticism was that the purchasers, who had been given 
possession in accordance with law, had to suffer indignities 
at the hands of Congressmen during the struggle. Taking 
back the property in this manner amounted to legal confis¬ 
cation. Gandhiji replied to these criticisms in an article on 
the 30th October in the Harijan Bandhu entitled ajiftsTt" 

(Confiscated Lands); 

"I hold that the Bombay BUI Is more than Just. The clause 
proYidinc for compensation to the so-called owners to the extent 
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of tholr outlny plus interest makes it more than just. The provable 
facts about these lands are that they were bought in collusion 
with the avithoritlDs. Indeed, it was dlllieult for them to find pur¬ 
chasers. The lands were sold to terrorize the people. It was part 
of the repressive policy, and they were sold in some cases fur a 
song. When the Government, that resorted to such tovvoriam, gave 
place to those who were its victims, surely, they must be credited 
with magnanimity when, instead of conliscating the land.s ])ur- 
chasod colluslvely and in the teetli of strong and overwhelming 
popular opposition, they offered compensation. 

"Had the tight between the Govevnmtmt and the people been 
violent Instead of non-violent, the victorious parly coming into 
power would certainly have n'stoi’ed without compensation all 
property forcibly tiikon away from the rightful owners back to 
them. Surely, the situation could nut be allured because the ffght 
was non-violent, and there was a soinl)lance of legal procedure 
about the transfer. The Public should know that the lands were 
first confiscated by the then Government, and, when the conflsna- 
tlon did not seem to break the spirit of the fighters, the vmworthy 
moans of selling the lands were i*oaorLecl to. But they seemed to be 
terrified of their own enormity and they desisted from selling fur¬ 
ther lands. 1 would far ralhor dinw a ourlaln (»vt'r the painful 
past. I have ralsotl it just to lot the reader know that the Bombay 
Government have not been guilty of Injustice.’’ 

In tlie Punjab and Bengal, the Muslim League hatl a 
clear majority, and so in those Provinces the Ministries 
were formed by the League Parties. In the N.W.P\P., Sind 
and Assam no one party had a clear majority. In the 
N-W-RP. although the Maslims were in a majority, not all 
the Muslims belonged to the League Party. There Dr Khan 
Saheb, brother of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, with the sup¬ 
port of several other parties formed a Congress Ministry. 
The conditions in that Province, however, were so dliTicult 
that unlike the Congress Ministries in other Provinces, 
they were not able to do much constructive work. In 
Assam, besides Hindus and Muslims, there is a considerable 
tribal population. Special representation was also given to 
the Europeans of the Tea Plantations. The Congress had 
achieved considerable measure of success in the election 
for the non-Muslim seats, although the Congress did not 
have clear majority. In these circumstances, it was not 
considered advisable for the Congress to form a Ministry 
and a non-Congress Ministry took power. It was unable, to 
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hold together its supporters for long. The Congress Party, 
however, was in a position to accept office only if it sought 
and secured the support of a few non-Congressmen. The 
Parliamentary Committee had assigned to Maulana Azad 
the responsibility for guiding Assam and his advice was 
that it would be unwise for the Congress to form a Govern¬ 
ment since it did not possess a clear majority. The Congress 
President, Subhas Bose, on the other hand, took the view 
that if Congress once took power, its strength would 
increase and many who now hold themselves aloof would 
join the Congress. In view of this difference of opinion, the 
views of the other two members of the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee, the Sardar and Rajendra Bal?u, were sought. 
Rajendra Babu supported Maulana Azad’s view while the 
Sardar supported Subhas Bose’s. In the end it was decided 
that the Congress should form Ministry in Assam which it 
did and it became successful. 

Sind had a Legislature of 60 members, of which at first 
8 and later 10 owed allegiance to Congress Party. The 
remaining 60 belonged to no definite party and moved over 
as it suited them from one party to the other. At first Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah formed the Ministry. He 
was an experienced politician and administrator but there 
was so much intrigue and so many personal differences 
that his Ministry was not able to keep its supporters to¬ 
gether for long. He was succeeded by Khan Bahadur Allah 
Bux whose sympathies were with Congress. He assured the 
Congress members that ordinarily he would carry out the 
Congress policy and programme. On the Sardar’s advice, 
the Congress members told him that they preferred to 
retain their independence and to deal with each issue on its 
merits. They would, however, not act in any manner which 
would make the work of his Ministry difficult, and would 
support such of his proposals as appeared to them to be 
good. At that time the main issue was one of the settlement 
of land revenue of those lands which received water from 
the Sukkur Barrage. After the Sukkur Barrage had been 
completed, in order to attract good agriculturists the land 
revenue rates had been, kept low. The Ministry felt that if 
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the income of the Province were to be increased there 
should be progi’essive increase in the land revenue. The 
Zamindars maintained that an increase should follow a full 
enquiry into all relevant aspects. The Congress members 
of Sind invited the Sardar and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
to come to Sind and after studying the local situation to 
give them advice as to their future policy. Sardar Patel 
advised them to postpone the inci'ease in the land revenue 
for a year and in the meantime to carry out a thorough 
enquiry. If the Allah Bux Ministry was prepared to accept 
this proposition, the Congress members should support it. 
Maulana Azad, however, took the view that the Congress 
members should not support the Ministry under any 
circumstances. Although no agreement was reached, so 
long as Allah Bux remained the Chief Minister, he gene¬ 
rally followed a policy which was ac-ceptable to the 
Congress. 

During 1938, the Sardar was called upon to take a 
great deal of interest in the Indian States. After the forma¬ 
tion of the Congress Ministries in the Provinces, the 
Government of India was examining the possibility 
of the formation of a Federation, with the Indian States. 
This aroused a certain amount of interest among the sub¬ 
jects of the Indian States. The people's demand was that 
in the proposed Federation it should not be the rulers 
who should act as the representatives of the States, but 
the people and a campaign was started in earnest in almost 
every State for the establishment of responsible self- 
government. These campaigns made 1938 a very signi¬ 
ficant year in the history of the Indian States. 



CtlAPTER XXIV 


THE INDEPENDENCE STRUGGLE TN INDIAN 
STATES-.I 

Not an inconsiderable number of citizens of Indian 
States, and, in particular the younger among them, played 
an invaluable role in the struggle for independence during 
1930 to 1934. In the jails, they came in close contact with 
leaders, workers and youth of British India. There, they 
also came to know how the Socialist mind worked and were 
able to study Gandhian as well as Socialist literature. They 
became, as a consequence, impatient of the arbitrary rule 
of the Indian States with which they were already dis¬ 
satisfied, and they began to make plans for casting it aside 
at the earliest possible date. 

The Congress, under Gandhiji’s influence, had, as 
already said, adopted and adhered to a policy of non-inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of the Indian States. Gandhiji was 
born in an Indian State in Saurashtra and had spent there 
a considerable portion of his childhood years as well as his 
student days. He was, therefore, well acquainted with 
cbnditions obtaining in several of the States in Saurashtra. 
It was his firm coaviction that as long as the peoples of the 
Indian States were not united and unable to stand on their 
own legs, they would be placed in even greater difficulties 
if they were to start political agitation prematurely. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, a consi¬ 
derable measure of self-goverimient was given to the 
provinces. At the Centre, the intention was to establish a 
Federation of the British-Indian Provinces and of the 
Indian States. There would have been a Central Parliament 
In Delhi consisting of 2/3rd of the total members from 
British India and l/3rd from the Indian States. The 
members in the former case were to be elected freely 
by the people, whereas in the latter the members 
would be representatives of the rulers and not of the 

'>.95 
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people. Thiti arrangement obviously did not appeal to the 
people of the Indian States and they ai'gued that if they 
had responsible governments in their States, it would be 
possible for them to send their own representatives to the 
Central Legislature. The British Government could not, of 
course, legally prevent Indian rulers from establishing 
responsible governments witliin their States if they so 
wished. The British Goveimment, however, was ilosirous of 
continuing its control over the Indian rulers through the 
Residents, and through them to ensure that only those per¬ 
sons would come as representatives of Indian rulers to the 
Central Legislature as were approved by the Residents, 
The object was obvious: to create an opposition to the 
Congress nationalists in the Central Legislature, by having 
a large group composed oF the representatives of Indian 
States and such of the elected members as were opposed 
to the nationalist policy. The Congress naturally could not 
be expected to acquiesce in any such arrangement. It had 
already made its policy towards the proposed Federation 
very clear at the Haripura Congress. It proclaimed its rejec¬ 
tion of the new Constitution and declared, "That a 
constitution for India which can be accepted by people 
must be based on independence and can only be framed by 
the people themselves by means of a Constituent Assembly 
without interference by any foreign authority." The 
Congress was not opposed to the idea of Federation as such 
but real Federation must, even apart from the question of 
responsibility, consist of fi’eely elected roprosentative.s, 
enjoying more or less the same measure of freedom and 
civil liberty. The Indian States participating in the Federa¬ 
tion must, therefore, enjoy civil liberties, representative 
institutions and responsible governments. Unless this wore 
the case, the Federation as it was then contemplated would, 
instead of building up India’s unity, encourage separatist 
tendencies and involve Indian States in internal and 
external conflicts. 

The Sardar was particularly insistent tliat the 
Congress as an organization should not in any way be 
Involved in the struggle of the peoples of the Indian States 
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against their rulers. Further, he was firmly of the view 
that they were not as yet capable of a fight to the finish 
with their rulers. He advised them therefore to concen¬ 
trate their efforts on the removal of their specific economic 
and political grievances. Such efforts would bring about an 
awakening among the people and gradually make them 
capable of putting up a fight against their rulers. 

The more eictremist and impatient workers in the 
Indian States, however, were dissatisfied with this policy 
of Gandhiji and the Sardar, but those who were circumspect 
accepted it unhesitatingly, for they realized that it alone 
would enable them slowly but steadily to go forward. Ac¬ 
cordingly, after the resolution of the Haripura Congress, 
Praja Mandals or State 'Congress Committees were esta¬ 
blished in a great many States. On the whole, under the 
guidance of Gandhiji and the Sardar, these State Con¬ 
gresses or Praja Mandals did good work although, at times, 
there were spUts between their moderates and extremists. 

The years 1938 and 1939 will come to be regarded as 
the most significant in the history of the Indian States. 
During these two years, amazing awakening took place 
among the peoples of the Indian States from Kashmir in 
the North to Travancore in the South, and from Saurashtra 
in the West to Orissa States in the East. Several struggles 
took place between the peoples and their rulers for the 
removal of grievances—some minor, and others major. 
There was, thus, a conflict in Jaipur. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, 
a prominent Congress leader, was at the time the Presi¬ 
dent of the Jaipur State Congress. The Dlwan of the State 
of Jaipur was an Englishman and he was determined to 
ensure that no agitation for the establishment of respon¬ 
sible government or the grant of reasonable rights to the 
people should rear its head in his State. He decided to take 
the offensive, and accordingly issued an order prohibiting 
Jamnalalji from entering the State of which he was a 
resident. Jamnalalji disregarded the order and he was 
promptly imprisoned. His arrest, instead of preventing agi¬ 
tation, led to a troublesome conflict. In the three States of 
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Orissa, the people decided to protest against serious acts of 
tyranny of their rulers. Tn the State of ^’alche^ out of a 
population of 75,000, as many as 20,000 left the State, and 
the burden of giving shelter to IhLs large number of people 
fell upon the rest of Orissa which is a small and relatively 
poor province. The British Political Agent of these States 
was murdered in Ranpur State. It was the maxim of the 
British administration in India that they would not tolerate 
any attaclc on a European. All manner of punishments and 
revengeful acts of tyranny were inflicted upon the peoples 
of these States. In the South too there were conflicts, and 
quite impressive struggles took place in Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Travancore States. Similarly, rulers of various 
States in Gujarat and Kathiawar found that they had to 
face well-organized Praja Mandals. In the Deccan, the 
ruler of the Aundh State took the initiative of establishing 
popular self-government and not only introduced a num¬ 
ber of reforms but he himself together with his family 
began to take an active part m welfare activities in his 
State. 

When Gandhiji and the Sardar saw this astonishing awa¬ 
kening among the peoples of the Indian States, they were 
compelled to revise their views and unhesitatingly advised 
the Congress to modify its former policy. No longer was it 
to be the Congress policy to remain neutral in any struggle 
in an Indian State. It would help the people in such a 
struggle in every possible way. Congro.ss Ministries in the 
various provinces were advised not to tolerate any act of 
injustice in the Indian States situated within their respec¬ 
tive spheres of influence. Although legally the Indian 
States were independent, geographically and naturally 
they were inseparably united with one or the other of the 
provinces. The Congress decision at Haripura was not 
based on any principle but was a decision of expediency. 
While principles may be unalterable, policies must be 
determined with reference to circumstances, and very 
wisely the Congress decided that the time had come to 
alter its policy when they found that the circumstances had 
materially altered. , , . 
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In an interview given to a representative of The Times 
of India on the 25th of January 1939, Gandhiji explained 
this point of view thus: 

“The policy of non-intervention by the Congress was, 
in my opinion, a perfect piece of statesmanship when the 
people of the States were not awakened. That policy would 
be cowardice when there is all-round awakening among 
the people of the States and a determination to go through 
a long course of suffering for the vindication of their just 
rights. Once this is recognized, the struggle for liberty, 
wherever it takes place, is the struggle of all India. 
Whenever the Congress thinks it can usefully intervene, 
it must do so.” 

In answer to a further question, how the Congress as 
an institution and the Congress Ministries in the various 
provinces were justified in precipitating a crisis on an issue 
which exclusively concern^ a State, Gandhiji said: 

"Supposing In a particular district In British India, the Col¬ 
lector butchered the people of that district, is or is not the 
Congress Justified In intervening and precipitating an all-India 
crisis? If the ansm-r is ‘Yes', It applies equally to the conduct of 
the Congress in intervening in .Jaipur.... 

"The moment they became I'eady, the legal, constitutional and 
artificial boundary was destroyed. This is a tremendous moral 
question. Constitutionalism, legality and such other things are good 
enough within their respective spheres, but they become a drag 
upon human progress Immediately the human mind has broken 
these artificial bonds, and flies higher. That is precisely what is 
happening before my eyes. Without any spur from any outside 
agency, I saw at once that there must be intervention by the 
Congress of the type you see today. And it will go on from stage 
to stage, if the Congress remains the moral force that it has 
become, in other words, if the Congress lives up to its policy of 
non-vlolenco. 

"People say that I have changed my views, that 1 say today 
something different from what I said years ago. The fact of the 
matter is that conditions have changed. I am tlie same. My words 
and deeds are dictated by prevailing pondltlons. There has been a 
gradual evolution in my envlronmenl and I react to it as a 
Satvagraht,” 
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Gandhiji’s advice was accepted by the Tripuri 
Congress in March 1939 and a fresh resolution was passed 
setting out its revised policy in the following words: 

"The Congress Is of opinion that the resolution of the Harl- 
pin*a session of the Congress, relating to the States has answered 
tho expectations raised by it and has jusllfled itsolf by encourag¬ 
ing the peoples of the States to organize themselves and conduct 
their own movements for freedom. Tho Ilarlpuva policy was con¬ 
ceived in tho best Interests of the people In order to enable them 
to develop solf-rellaneo and strength. This policy was dictated by 
circumstances and by a recognition of tho limitations inherent In 
the oircumstancos, but It was never conceived as an obligation. 
The Congress has altvays pos.sossod the right, as 'll is Us duly, to 
guide the people of the States and lend them Its Influence. Tho 
great awakening that la talcing place among tho people of the States 
may lead to a relaxation, or to a complete removal of the restraint 
which tho Congi'ess imposed upon Itself, thus resulting in an I’ver 
Increasing identliication of the Congress with tho States’ peoples. 
The W'oricing Committee is authorized to Idsuu Instructions In 
this behalf from time to time as occasion arises. 

"The Congress desires to reltcnilo that its objective, Complete 
Independence, Is for tho whole of India, Inclusive of the States, 
which are Integral parts of India which cannot ha separated, and 
M'hlch must have the same measure of political, social, economic 
and religious freedom as Ute rest of India." 

The history of the popular struggle in the Indian 
States during these two years is extremely interesting. The 
Sardar took very keen interest in all those struggles and 
kept himself informed of the minutest detail concerning 
them. Mention is made here only of those in which he him¬ 
self played either a direct or an indirect part. 

Mysore was one of the bigger Indian States. The 
percentage of literacy among its population is high and its 
people are keen and energetic. The Constitution of the 
State Congress in Mysore was modelled on that of the 
Indian National Congress. It was decided to celebrate the 
26th of January 1938 throughout the State a.s Indepen¬ 
dence Day, and the main item in the programme was the 
salutation of the flag of the Indian National Congress in 
various places. The State immediately decided to take 
counter measures, and this inevitably led to conflicts with 
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the State Congress at various places. One of these led to a 
considerable amount of killing and beating up which conse¬ 
quently attracted the attention of the whole country. At a 
village called Vidurashvatham, some 50 miles outside 
Bangalore, in the third week of April a large number of pil¬ 
grims assemble. The Government appears to have felt that 
the Congress might try to hold meetings, address pilgrims 
and take out flag processions. The District Magistrate, 
therefore, issued an order prohibiting the hoisting of the 
national flag, holding of meetings and making speeches in 
that area. This was in effect an invitation to the Congress 
to challenge the order, and, on the 25th April some 
Congressmen from a neighbouring village took out a fairly 
large procession and marched to Vidurashvatham. The 
meeting was attended by a crowd of about 10,000 to 16,000 
people. The District Magistrate immediately arrived on the 
scene, declared the meeting illeg^ and arrested four people 
who had in their possession national flags. A leader of the 
State Congress asked the audience to disperse as their 
main object had already been achieved. Those who had 
participated in the procession complied with the request 
and dispersed readily. The pilgrims, however, as the heat 
was intense, moved over to a mango grove in the vicinity 
where the meeting was held. That incidentally was the 
only suitable shady place. The Magistrate nevertheless 
ordered these pilgrims also to disperse within five minutes, 
ignoring the plea made by them that they had come as 
pilgrims and that, there being no other shady place, they 
may be permitted to stay on and leave towards the evening. 
The Magistrate, however, feeling that if he accepted their 
request it would appear as if the order had not been carried 
out, insisted on compliance with his order. When the time 
limit expired, he ordered a lathi charge. According to the 
statement issued by the Mysore Government, the people, 
resisted the lathi charge, surrounded the policemen, and 
threw stones injuring a number of policemen. It was only 
in self-defence that the policemen were then compelled to 
fire on the crowd. Acbording to other statements, which 
appeared in newspapers on the following day, made by a 
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number of independent witnesses, the police iired on the 
crowd almost immediately after the lathi chai’ge had been 
made. The Mysore Government’s statement claimed that 
10 persons were killed and 40 injured as a result of the 
firing. The popular view, however, was that at least 32 
persons were killed and 38 seriously injured. When the 
firing took place, some people sought shelter in the bed of 
the river despite the fact that the sands were intensely 
hot. Many injured persons and their relations remained 
there for a long time. Whatever the explanation, the death 
roll was so heavy that the whole country was roused to 
anger. The Mysore Government was forced to appoint a 
Committee of three judges to enquire into the incident. 
Gandhiji issued a statement on the 29th of April on this 
incident in which he said: 

"I have read the communique Issued by the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment It does not read convincing to me. But, for tlte advice that 
I am about to tender, I do not need an accurate knowledge of all 
the facts surrounding the tragedy. 

"One or two facts stand out prominently. There has been firing 
upon an unarmed crowd, resulting in several deaths and many 
more being injured. I will a.ssume, though the Information 
received by me on behalf of the public is to the contrary, that 
there was some provocation. We can never know with ateolute 
certainty whether the firing was justified. There is no code which 
can give an exact definition of justification. It must always be a 
matter of opinion, and opinions alway.s have a knack of varying. 

"What I, therefore, venture to suggest to the Mysore Govorn- 
niont is lliat they should not be Hatlsilod with making an enquiry, 
however impartial it may be. The demonstrations that are going 
on In Mysore about the national flag are a symptom of the time. 
The Government .should respect the popular domand. 

"I must confess that I was not aware of a popular awakening 
In Mysore on a wide scale, as there undoubtedly Is. It gladdens me, 
as I hope it gladdens the Mysore authorities. I suggest, therefore, 
that the best and only remedy for the Maharaja and his Adviser, 
Sir Mlrsa Ismail, Is to divest tlio Government of its autocracy and 
to make populai' representatives responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of Mysore, The ro.sponsibUlty must be on the broadest scale 
possible If It la to ensure peace In Mysore; it has been suggested 
that the State being backward,' responsibility can only bo a plant 
of slow growth, I have never subscrlbo'd to that doctrine. It Is not 
a compliment to the States; one would expect them, with all the 
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natural advantages In their favour, to show much greater progress 
than in unwieldy British India.” 

After issuing the above statement Gandhiji directed 
Sardar Patel and the Congress Secretary, Kripalani, to pro¬ 
ceed to Mysore immediately, make further enquiries 
into this incident, meet the Maharaja, Diwan and other 
leading Congressmen of the State, and endeavour to see 
that justice was done to all concerned. Some newspapers 
in the meantime published a statement that Gandhiji him¬ 
self was proposing to proceed to Mysore to conduct a cam¬ 
paign against the State, Sardar Patel considered it im¬ 
portant to remove any possible misapprehension, and 
issued a statement on the 30th of April in which he said 
that it was a gross distortion of Gandhiji's conversation 
with Shri Bhupalam Chandrashekharan Shetty to suggest 
that he would conduct the struggle personally from 
wherever he happened to be. 

The Sardar and Kripalani arrived in Bangalore on the 
6th of May. They met His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore, Sir Mirza Ismail and various State Congress lea¬ 
ders. As a I’esult of these talks and subsequent discussion 
with Sir Mirza Ismail, a person of generous instincts, a 
settlement was reached which was announced in a state¬ 
ment on the 17th of May. 

"His Highness the Maharaja and his Government e3!i)res.s 
their deep regret at the misunderstanding that has arisen in the 
state, as a result of which co-operation between the people and 
the Government, which is so essential for the constitutional 
development of the State, has become difficult. His Highness and 
the Government are particularly sorry at the sad occurrence in 
Vidurashvatham, and would like once again to express their deep 
regret and sympathy for those who were killed and Injured during 
that incident. As the people are aware, an Independent committee 
of experienced Judicial men has been appointed to go Into the 
entire Incident and the Government are determined to see that 
the Investigation is thorough and complete, and full publicity is 
given to the report when it Is submitted” 

The terms of the settlement between the Government- 
and the Sardar were as follows: 

1. Recognition to be given to the Mysore State 
Congress. 
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2. The Reforms Committee, which had been 
appointed by His Highness, to discuss and recommend 
a scheme of responsible government. 

3. Four Congressmen who resigned from the 
Reforms Committee to be re-nominated with three 
additional Congressmen to be selected by the State 
Congress. 

4. The Mysore State Flag and the Indian 
National Congress Flag to be flown together on all 
public occasions; at State Congress meetings it would 
be permissible to fly only the Indian National Congress 
Flag. 

5. The Congress to call off the Flag Satyagraha 
and all other civil disobedience activities. The 
Government on its part would release all political pri¬ 
soners and withdraw all prohibitory orders issued 
against the Mysore State Congress. 

Immediately after this announcement of the settle¬ 
ment was made by the Government of Mysore, on the 17th 
of May, the Congress Working Committee passed a resolu¬ 
tion in the following terms: 

"The Working Commlttoo approve of the Rclllc’incnl effected 
hy Sardar Vallabhhhal Patel and Acharya Krlpalanl as hetwoen 
the Stale and the Mysnro Slate CongroHs;. The Wurlcing Committee 
note with entlsfaction that in furtherance of the settlement the 
Mysore Govcrnmonl have Issued a commiinlqiio and congratulate 
His Hlglmess the Maharaja and hln adviwera on the prompt man¬ 
ner In which they are carrying out the settlement. The Working 
Committee hope that the RotUement will be Rtrlctly carried out 
also by the Mysore State Congress, 

"On the question of the hoisting of the National Flag, the 
Working Committee hope that care will be taken not to do any¬ 
thing that might Imply any disrespect to the Slate Flag by the 
State CongroBB, or to the National Flag by tho State aulh<irltiQa. 
The final status of the National Flag will depend not upon tho 
ability to exercise compulsion, but upon the correct conduct of 
Congressmen and the progressive record of service that tlio 
Congress establishes In the country. It should further be borne in 
mind that the National Flag Is a symbol of non-vlolenco and' 
national unity to be brought about by means strictly truthful and 
non-violent It should further be borne In mind that, though there 
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la a growing party among Congressmen who se^ the total aboU> 
tlon ol States as a relic of the Middle Ages, the policy of the 
Congress as a whole has hitherto been and remains one of friendli¬ 
ness to the States In the hope that they will recognize the signs of 
the times, and establish responsible governments within their 
borders and otherwise extend and guard the liberty of the people 
under their jurisdiction." 

Before the Mysore episode had reached its final con¬ 
clusion, a serious conflict broke out between the peasants 
of the small Mansa State in North Gujarat and its ruler. 
The revision of land revenue settlement in the State was 
due in 1937, but, as in other Indian States, in Mansa State 
cdso, there was no definite system for the fixation of the 
land revenue assessment and of its recovery. The revision 
of assessment took place after every 10 years but its only 
principle appeared to be to increase the assessment at each 
such revision. Most of the rights, which the peasants had 
been enjoying for generations, were taken away from them 
in 1921. The State claimed that it was entitled to eject a 
farmer from his land at any time and for any reason that 
it considered fit. The State even claimed to have proprie¬ 
tary rights on the trees which a peasant might plant and 
■nurture on his land. In addition, the peasants were re¬ 
quired to make themselves available for rendering unpaid 
labour service. A variety of other cesses, and supplemen¬ 
tary charges were also levied on them. In short, they were 
subjected both to heavy taxation as well as to harassment 
in other ways. In 1937, when the State raised the question 
of revising the land revenue assessment, the peasants felt 
that the limit of their patience had been reached and sought 
advice of the Daskroi Taluka Committee within whose 
jurisdiction the Mansa State fell. It was decided that the 
time had come for the peasants to stand up for their rights. 
When aU their representations for a reduction in the land 
revenue assessment were-tumed down, the peasants deci¬ 
ded to begin their civil resistance movement in January 
1938. They agreed to be guided in their struggle by a 
group of leaders selected from amongst themselves. In 
effect they boycotted the ruler of Mansa and his Govern¬ 
ment, and the boycott was so successful that the entire 

S.P,-70 
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aclininistratioii was brought to a standstill. The State on 
its part did not liesitate to use its authority, and in the 
process also used methods of repression which ignored all 
considerations of law and humanity. Frequent lathi 
charges were made, leaders were arrested, meetings and 
processsions were prohibited, and even firing took place on 
one occasion. The peasants, however, stood up bravely iind 
their courageous wives gave every support to their men 
folk, and bore smilingly all insults, beatings, confiscation 
of their properties and other hardships. The courage and 
sacrifice of these humble folk attracted the attention of all 
Gujarat. The peasants of Mansa were given assistance in 
so many ways that they could not but feel that the whole 
of Gujarat was behind them and this helped them to stand 
firm and remain non-violent in the face of great provoca¬ 
tion and harassment, and to continue on in their struggle 
until success was achieved. 

When the ruler of Mansa found that all his efforts to 
crush the movement had failed and lie could think of no 
fresh method of repression, he lost his confidence. The Poli¬ 
tical Agent sent a special revenue officer to submit a re¬ 
port on the land revenue assessment position. Its imme¬ 
diate effect was suspension of the repressive policy. The 
ruler of Mansa considered it advisable to revise his policy 
and to replace his old officers with new. The new Diwan 
invited the leaders of the Daskroi Taluka Samiti and the 
Secretary of the Gujarat Provincial Committee for a dis¬ 
cussion with a view to arriving at a settlement. After a 
full discussion of all the issues, it was agreed that the mat¬ 
ter should he referred to the Sardar for arbitration. The 
Diwan went to Bombay to meet him and a settlement was 
reached after a discussion which went on for five days. The 
Diwan of Wankaner and the special officer appointed by 
the Political Agent also took part in it. In order that the 
past might he forgotten and friendly relations re-establish¬ 
ed between the rulers and tlie peasants, a very detailed 
agreement was recorded. The main points of this agree¬ 
ment were- 
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1. The land revenue should he assessed in ac¬ 
cordance with the principles which obtained in the 
neighbouring Baroda State. The actual settlement 
should be carried out by an experienced ofEcer in con¬ 
sultation with a Committee of the peasants. The new 
assessment should be brought into force by 1940. 

2. Until the new rates are announced, the State 
should agree to reduce the existing rates by 35 per 
cent. 

3. Instead of 10 years, the land revenue settle¬ 
ment should in future be revised once in every twenty 
years. Improvements, which the peasants may them¬ 
selves have effected on their land, were not to be taken 
into account at the time of the revision. The rules 
regarding suspension or remission of land revenue 
assessment should be similar to those of the Baroda 
State. 

4. The State undertook not to deprive a peasant 
of his land for any reason other than his deliberate 
failure to pay the land revenue assessment. 

5. The State recognized various rights of the 
peasants to their land, such as the right to sell their 
land, the right to mortgage it, to gift it or will it, in 
succession to their heirs. 

6. The State confirmed the existing rights of the 
peasants in regard to their inami lands. 

7. The peasant should have the proprietary 
right to the trees on his land. 

8. No peasant should be called upon to give free 
labour. 

9. In the administration of the land revenue 
assessment the ruler undertook to give full weight to 
the advice given by the Committee appointed by the 
Panchayats of the peasants. 

10. All those arrested during the struggle should 
be released and cases pending against them with¬ 
drawn. TTines which had not SO far been recovered! 
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should be remitted. All repressive orders and legisla¬ 
tions should be withdrawn. 

11. The Committee of the peasants of Mansa on 
their part should terminate their strtiggle and with¬ 
draw all boycott activities. 

12. The peasants should pay up their land reve¬ 
nue assessment within three weeks of this settlement. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution 
in July 1938 congratulating the people of the States of 
Mansa, Wala, Ramdurg, Jamkhindi and Miraj for the brave 
and non-violent struggle which they carried out success¬ 
fully in order to safeguard their economic and political 
rights. 


CHAPTER XXV 

THE INDEPENDENCE STRUGGLE IN INDIAN 
STATES—II 

THE) RAJKOT SATTAORAHA 
Agreement 

The State of Rajkot, compared to other States of 
Sauraditra, was quite small. Its importance, however, was 
relatively greater because its Capital, the city of Rajkot, 
was the headquarters of the Kathiawar Political Agency. 
Gandhiji’s father, Kaba Gandhi, was once the Diwan of 
Rajkot; the former Thakore of Rajkot, Lakhajiraj had al¬ 
ways held Gandhiji in high regard, and he used to invite 
him to Rajkot whenever a suitable opportunity offered it¬ 
self. In his court he would make Gandhiji sit on the throne, 
and he himself would sit by his side. When Jawaharlalji 
visited Rajkot, the Thakore Saheb gave a public reception 
in his honour. He was a bold, fearless and patriotic ruler, 
who was not afraid of the British Resident; it was his 
constant endeavour to do everything in his power to m a ke 
his subjects happy. He, had established a Council of popu¬ 
lar representatives, and used to conduct his administration 
tn consultation with it. His son, who succeeded him, how¬ 
ever, was of a totally different character. He was educated 
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in the Rajkumar College of Rajkot. It was the Sardar’s 
view that the training there was such that a man lost his 
humanity. The students were taught how to keep their 
future subjects at an arm’s distance. After completing his 
studies at that institution, the prince was sent to England. 
Again according to the Sardar, after converting the man 
into an animal, the policy appears to be to take youngmen 
to England, and, as a result of their further training, the 
majority of the princes come back somewhat uncivilized. 
This is precisely what happened in the case of the young 
Rajkot prince. His main Interest in life appeared to be in 
drink and dance, and he saw everything, in so far as his 
State was concerned, through the eyes of his Diwan Durbar 
Virawala. Within a short time, he squandered the capital 
which his father had left behind and also the savings of his 
State. Rajkot State later achieved notoriety in India as also 
in the world because Gandhiji was, at a later date, com¬ 
pelled to take part in the struggle which the Rajkot people 
were waging, and to undertake a fast in order to awaken 
the ruler to his duty and to honour his word. 

To meet the greatly increased expenditure of the ruler, 
the Diwan was compelled to try out various ways of 
increasing the State revenues. Monopolies were given in 
the State for the sale of matches, sugar, rice, cinemas, etc. 
The grain markets and such other public buildings were 
auctioned and there was even talk of mortgaging the 
power house of the city. The Diwan even gave a mono¬ 
poly for gambling to a party called "Carnival”. The agri¬ 
culturists soon found themselves in great difBculties as a 
result of taxation of varied nature, while the trade and 
commerce of the State were seriously affected by heavy 
excise duties. Just about this time, when the general dis¬ 
content in the State had reached a high pitch, a small inci¬ 
dent occurred, which led to a struggle of major importance. 
The State owned a cotton textile mill -in Rajkot and the 
workers were required to work 14 hours a day. The wor¬ 
kers united in order to have their conditions of sendee 
modified. The Diwan, Durbar Virawala, decided to teach 
thpm a leaison. TPifteen of thair leaders were banished from 
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the State. As a protest, a sti-ike was immediately orga¬ 
nized by the workers. Dui'bar Virawala thought he had 
gone too far, and he had his order cancelled, and came to 
a settlement with the workers. Soon, after, there was a fair 
in connection with Gokul Ashtami. There is usually a good 
deal of gambling during the fair. In order to create public 
opinion against gambling, the workers organized a meeting 
within the Agency limits on the 15th of August, 1938. 
Durbar Virawala conspired with the Agency police officers 
to make a lathi charge on the people who might attend the 
meeting. Shri Dheharbhai, a leader of Rajkot, came to hear 
of this plot. He therefore saw the Agency Additional District 
Magistrate, Shri Joahi, and informed him that the Congress 
had no quarrel with ttie Agency, and since a meeting had 
been announced, people were certain to meet. He suggested 
to the District Magistrate that if an order was issued 
prohibiting the meeting, he (Dheharbhai) would arrange 
to take all who had already assembled peacefully into the 
State limits. After making this arrangement, ho came to 
the meeting accompanied by the Additional District Magis¬ 
trate and the police officer but, before the police officer 
could serve the order, the police, in accordance with the 
previous understanding, made a lathi charge. The officer 
soon stopped the lathi charge and publicly apologized for 
the police action. Thereafter, Dheharbhai took all the 
persons assembled into the Rajkot State limits. As soon as 
it became known how the senior police officer' of the 
Agency had acted, the State police desisted from attacking 
the people in the streets, as had been previously arranged. 
When, however, the _ meeting was resumed within the 
State limits, the police attacked the assembled people. 
Dheharbhai and many other leaders received some lathi 
strokes and were also arrested. Great excitement ensued 
in the city, and a very rigid strike was immediately 
declared. In the very square in which the lathi charge had 
been made, meetings were arranged to be held every 
evening. Although there were no further lathi charges, the 
speakers at the meetings were arrested each day and with 
each arrest, the people’s spirit was aroused more and more. 
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Durbar Virawala thought it advisable then to alter his 
stand, and five days later, he i-eleased Dhebarbhai and 
other leaders. They went straight from the jail to the fair 
only to find that the gamblers had already disappeared. 
Thus the people won a minor victory. When the Sardar 
heard of Dhebarbhai’s release, he was on his way to 
Karachi but he found time to send him the following 
message: 

"l must congratulate you on your release. Rajkot State -was 
stopped from committing an act of suicide, thanks, perhaps, to 
some wise adviser, and, for the time being at least, the clouds 
that had gathered over Hajkot have dispersed. The release of all 
of you, however, does not reduce your reaponsibility. Indeed, it 
only begins now. The affection and the support which the people, 
under the harassment of bad administration, have shown towards 
you I'eflect only the high hopes that have been raised in their 
minds. It must, therefore, become your duty and of your col¬ 
leagues to live up to those high hopes. You must draw up a pro¬ 
gramme of your future activities and be determined to carry it out 
at all cost.... 

“I am going to Karachi, but 1 am hoping that It will be 
possible for me to be pre.sent at the meeting If it is convened." 

On receiving this message, the workers decided to hold 
a Rajkot State People’s Conference on the 5th of September. 
This news was conveyed to every single village. Durbar 
Virawala immediately staited his counter-campaign. He 
arranged for telegrams to be sent to Gandhiji and 
Sardar Patel by the conservative people of the State, 
the Muslims, the Garasias and even by the agricul¬ 
turists, informing them that there was peace and quiet 
in the State, and that there was no necessity for such a 
conference. The Sardar was somewhat surprised at tele¬ 
grams received from the villagers. He asked Dhebar¬ 
bhai telegraphically to investigate the truth. And the reply 
was that it was part of a conspiracy and that “many of the 
signatories now say that their signatures had been 
obtained under false pretences.” However that may be, the 
Conference was held on the date fixed and the Sardar 
attended it, and made in his usual style a simple yet 
extremely telling speech on the resolution asking for 
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responsible self-government, which was passed un¬ 
animously. 

"We are not desii’oua of dethroning the ruler. We wish only 
to limit his authority. That State cannot Hurvivc whose king spends 
an enormous amount of money on such entirely w.nRtcfiil items as 
dances etc., while the peasants die of starvation. There Is thus no¬ 
thing surprising if the people are anxiou.s to pnt some limitation 
upon the ruler’s exiiendlture. I have come here only to iiiid out 
what it la that the people want? I have seen that the people are 
desirous of a change in the adralnisU’atlon. Who dare.s maintain 
that our people are not At to run the administvatton?...For¬ 
merly, It used to he .said In British Tndla also that the people were 
not ready. But these very people have hart no hesitation In allow¬ 
ing their skulls to he broken. A number of them are today worldng 
as Ministers in pi-ovlnre.s. Let the people of Ttajkot not imagine 
that they will secure power through the Congress; for lliat they 
must he ready to make Kaeririoe.s Ihomaelves. Tf you .ire deter¬ 
mined, no one can atop your progi’e.ss, not oven tf all the rulers got 
together." 

That very day, Durbar Virawala invited the Sardar to 
tea, when they had a long convensation. Immediately after¬ 
wards, he wrote to Durbar Virawala setting out the gist of 
what he had said: 

"I am glad tlmt my mediation has reduced the tension that 
had developed between the ruler and the people. You were appre 
hensivo that my visit would exclh' the people and lead to violence 
but, ae you sec, nothing of the kind has happened. You will, no 
doubt, see from the ontbuaiaHm among the people that, If it is not 
directed into proper channels. It might take a wrong turn and 
become dangerous both to the ruler as well ns to the ruled ....As 
a friend of the State, It Is my advice that the State should make 
the following changes: 

“i. It should be .announced that the Thnkore SaUob pro¬ 
posed to establish a responsible admlnlRtration in his State. This 
should bo followed by the appointment of a committee of poraons, 
acceptable to the State and the people, which should be asked to 
draw up a scheme of reforms, which would generally load up to 
responsible self-government as quickly as possible. 

"2. In order to restore conAdenee among the people, the 
Stale should Immediately take the following steps: 

a. Announce the election of a House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

b. Fix deanite maximum limit to the money which 
the ruler will draw from the State exchequer. 

c. Reduce the land revenue rates by IB per cent. 
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d. Cancel all monopoly grants. 

"I discussed these demands with Talakshlbhal, Hujur Secretary, 
and the leaders of the State, There are several people in the State 
who hold their own views in the matter and are neutral. I have 
talked to them also. I would be failing in my duty if I did not 
emphasize that these demands are the minimum demands and If 
the State does not graciously accept them, it will lead to very 
serious conflict. The State will, in the end, be compelled to grant 
these demands but it will .suffer in prestige. The income of the State' 
will go down, and there wUl be a lasting breach In the good 
relationship between the State and the people. I hope, therefore, 
that you will put this matter before the Thakore Saheb and per* 
suade him to give effect to these suggestions." 

While Durbar Virawala was, on the one hand, nego¬ 
tiating with the Sardar, he had, on the other, already 
started plotting afresh. On the 25th of August, 1938, he got 
the Thakore Saheb to write to the Resident, Mr Gibson, 
and ask for his approval thus: 

"My Diwan D. S. Vlrawala has been ill and confined to bed 
for more than a year. You are also aware that an tmhappy 
situation has arisen in my State due to the machinations of a few 
maloontonts who ai-e determined to stir up trouble for their ovm 
ulterior motives. The object of these activities is to stir up trouble 
in Kathiawar States as a whole, and they have unfortunately 
chosen my State on this occasion as it Is certainly situated near 
and closely connected with Oie Agency. 

"The Issue at stake concerns not only Rajkot State but also 
tho other States in Kathiawar as the ringleaders have themselves 
openly declared. X feel therefore I must enlist the services and 
support of an able and trusted official in whom I can place my 
fullest confidence for this purpose. I have chosen Sir Patrick 
Cadell, an officer of the greatest ability and experience. 

"As I have requested Sir Patrick Cadell to leave England by 
Air at once, which he is prepared to do, and, as the meeting of 
the Congress in Rajkot Is due to take place on September 3rd next, 
I beg of you to be so good as to obtain telegraphically the neces¬ 
sary sanction of the Government of India to the appointment of 
Sir Patrick Cadell to my service and ask you to request the 
Government of India to expedite their sanction with the least 
possible delay. 

"I will take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to you 
for all the help and advice that you have been, so good as to 
tender to me on this difficult situation." 

Sir Patrick's appointment was approved on the 30th 
of August, and he took charge as Diwan on the 12th of 
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September. Durbar Virawala assumed the new office of 
Private Adviser to Thakore Saheb. This post left him 
free to intrigue and foment trouble without having to 
burden himself with any responsibility. 

The new Diwan had formerly worked as the Diwan of 
Junagadh for a number of years. When he came to Rajkot, 
he was 72 years old. Durbar Virawala had hoped that 
he would act speedily and be firm witli the people. 
Cadell himself was not prepai*ed to act until he had 
thoroughly studied the situation. This took a few days. 
Then he had a discussion with Dhebarbhai to ascertain if 
there existed any prospects of a settlement. Thi.s discussion 
unfortunately led nowhere. The popular discontent was 
meanwhile growing. To assuage the people’s feelings and 
to reassure them, Cadell issued a .statement in the Darbar 
Gazette on the 28th of September. This did not improve 
matters. 

And so the Satyagraha began with the auction of a 
box of matches’" formally at a meeting by Dhebarbhai. He 
was sentenced to 15 days imprisonment and orders were 
issued proliibiting meetings and processions. A large num¬ 
ber of people began to defy monopoly rights and other 
laws, and to accept punishment. The agitation spread to 
many villages. Cadell felt that the State would And it diffi¬ 
cult to control the situation once there was an awakening 
among the peasants. He went, therefore, on a tour of the 
villages and urged the villagers not to listen to the agita¬ 
tors. He himself would undertake to go into any complaints 
they had and would do his best to remove their grievances. 
On the 1st of October he wrote a letter to the Thakore 
Saheb from wliich one gets an idea of the sad state into 
which the Thakore Saheb and hi.s State had fallen: 

'•Amiii’slnhH Scerotarlat, 
Rajkot, 1st October, 193fi 
"yesterday I asked you to allow me to see you not later Umn 
8 p.m. I had alfalrs of great importance to talk about. I suggested 
this late hour, though Inconvenient to mysolC, In order to suit 
you. You sent your Private Secretary to tell mo that you would 

*As mentioned previously, this was one of the articles over which 
the Darbar liacl secured monopolistic rights. 
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see me at 8-30. I was present at that time and was told that you 
were In your bath. I waited till 9 o'clock, and was told that you 
might take another quarter or half an hour. I then left. 

“I now write to Inform yotu? Highness that I have no intention 
of allowing myself to be treated In this grossly discourteous man¬ 
ner. I had no idea when I left England to help you that you would 
be capable of such behaviour. I cannot allow it to be continued. 

"1 had Intended to tell you last night that in any case the 
present situation cannot go on. The condition of aifalrs in the 
State is very .serious. Many of the complaints against the State are 
based on your behaviour. It is believed that you spend too large 
a slaro of the State's revenue, that most of your expenditure Is 
on unworthy objects, and that you take no part in the administra¬ 
tion of the State. I do not wish to make any reference at present 
either to the amount of money you spend, or the way you spend 
it. But it Is certainly true that you take no part in the administra¬ 
tion and show no interest In the welfare of your people. This Is 
all the more noticed because it Is so different from the system 
which your father followed. It Is not fair to your officers to expect 
them to bear the burden of repressive methods while you do 
nothing. You must take .some share. I therefore propose to you 
the following action; 

“1. I understand that you are to take part in the Yajna cere¬ 
mony at one, and perhaps two of the temples this evening at 7-30. 
If there Is time for you to agree to this, I i-equest that after you 
have done this, you will drive through the city and tliat you will 
allow me to accompany you. 

"2. The Hazur office Is closed today as It Is a holiday, but il 
is open on Monday. I suggest that you promise on j/our word oj 
honour to come to the office on Monday, not later than 6 p.m, to 
hear petitioners for about an hour. 

"I am sure that these two actions will have a good effect In 
the city. 

"I must also make a third request. 

"3. Whenever I have to sec you on any day, you will promise 
to see me on that day not later than 7-30 p.m., and you will pro¬ 
mise, on your word of honour not to he more than a quarter of 
an hour late. 

“I should be obliged if you would let me know before 6-30 this 
evening whether your Highness ap’ees to drive through the city 
this evening and to allow me to accompany you." 

The Thakore Saheb probably did not have the time 
to read this letter, but he sent a reply on the 2nd as inspired 
by Virawala: 

‘‘The present agitation Is the result of propaganda by Congress¬ 
men that Indian States should receive responsible self-fovernment. 
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It Is clear from your letter to me, however, that we shall not be 
able to see eye to eye on this matter. Your duty Is to carry out my 
policy." 

Cadell then attempted to comply with the Thakore 
Saheb’s wishes. Virawala, however, was now satisfied that 
Cadell would not be of great help and so on the 16th of 
October he persuaded the Thakore Saheii to write to the 
Resident Mr Gibson. In this letter he tried to belittle the 
popular leaders and workers and to suggest that they had 
no support among the people. The letter in fact gives, even 
though unconsciously, a good picture of the conditions in 
the State and the strength of the popular movement. 

“It la with a feeling of regret that I have to acquaint you with 
the situation which has unfortunately arisen In my State, You 
are aware, Sir, that duo to agitation some lifi persons, including 
Dhebar had to be arrested and sent to Jail. Soma thi*ee days before 
satam and ashtami* holidays, a mild lathi charge also was made 
by the police under the orders of the Magistrate, This l(>d the 
people to observe a hartal which was partial. In spite of this 1 
have had tny usual processions on the natatn-alham days when 
people were found to bo quite orderly and respectful. I was, how¬ 
ever, approached on Qoluil Ashtami clay by some people to show 
mercy and release the detenus, and withdraw also tlie notification 
prohibiting meeting from being hold in the city. This I did; you 
yourself were an eye-witness to this fact. 

“A few days after, the Praja Parlshadf was held. This was 
attended by some seven or eight thousand people, of whom more 
than half were young boys, the rest consisted of about one thou¬ 
sand people from the civil station and the remainder from the 
town. But, It is a fact tliat only a few respectable people attended 
the mooting In spite of Vallabhbhars prestence. The agitation, 
supported by Vallabhbhal, led to more trouble. As it began to take 
an active shape, 1 thought of engaging the services of Sir Patrick 
Cadell, helleviug that he was Just the right person to deal with 
and suppre.s3 the situation at the earliest opportunity and by so 
doing bring peace and tranquility to the State. Yoti also were 
pleased to help me in this matter. Sir Patrick came over here on 
nth September, He was given the charge of the Dlwan on the 
32th. It Was my Idea that he should take timely steps to stop the 
movement which was already under control by then, But ho 

♦According to Hindu Calendar, the seventh and the eighth day of 
every month. Here they refer to the month of Shravana. 
tThe People’s Conference, 
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wanted time to acquaint himself with the situation. As he did not 
feel inclined to take early action and days passed by, he had to 
be often reminded of the fact that the situation was getting worse, 
and more difficult and dangerous. The result was the Match mono¬ 
poly orders were openly and defiantly broken. Something had to 
be done but the method adopted to deal with the main leader, 
Dhebar, was very light and lenient, so much so, that he was only 
punished with 15 days eimple imprisonment for breaking ihe law 
with impunity. I should add that Dhebar was not arrested there 
and then but on the following day. No proper and sufficient steps 
were taken in good time to guard the villages against being infec¬ 
ted by the agitators. This led them to instil poison into the minds 
of the cultivators of the majority of villages, with the result that 
they grew defiant towards the State authority, and became deter¬ 
mined to fight the State and do all possible harm to it. The State 
Bank and the Electricity and other departments of the State were 
also attacked to the extent, of which, I believe, you are yourself 
aware. It was essential that before such a movement started 
strong action was necessary. Yet, Sir Patrick thought of taking 
no such action as would enable the State authorities to cope with 
the situation. It was because of all this, I feel, that the citizens, 
who were originally loyal, turned their faces against the State, 
and openly avowed their feelings of disloyalty. Meetings have 
by now become things of everyday occurrence for want of prohi¬ 
bitory orders. The agitation gained its fullest strength, and so 
I had to call a meeting of the officers of the State to decide upon 
certain concessions which might be given to the people (Copy 
attached). While agreeing to the grant of such concessions I 
definitely gave Sir Patrick to understand that while I was not 
against giving such concessions to the people, I was not in favour 
of releasing Dhebar as he would create more trouble and 
he would also nm up to Vallabhbhai Patel for instructions 
for agitation on a scale much larger and more serious. 
But he did not agree, and so I reluctantly consented to 
facilitate his task. Moreover, you must have heard of what 
happened on the Dasara day. One cannot imagine a situation 
sadder than was found on that day. Sir Patrick was himself 
an eye-witness to Oie undesirable incident. Dhebar was released 
on the night of the 11th, and a very large meeting of some ton 
thousand people was held to welcome him. It seemed that the 
State had lost all control over his subjects. Dhebar, free, proved 
more harmful. He met the merchants and arranged that sources 
of customs income should almost all be blocked, and the people 
should not purchase State grain, nor should they sell or buy State 
mill cloth. Shops wherein such cloth was stored by merchants 
for sale, were actually sealed and a bindincr was taken from them, 
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an far as possible, to cut down almost all the houitos of the iiicomc 
of the State. As a result of this, the mill will have to he closed 
from ist November. 

"The people, as you may have learnt, Ivivu grown defiant and 
disloyal, and there l.s no Ihnlt to the mothod.s adopted by tliem 
to give cxpre.ssion to their foolhiga of dl.sloyalty and disarrectlon. 
All this would have been averted, or far reduced and brought 
under eontrol. If Sir Patrick bad taken steps in good lime to 
check the evei’-increaslng movement and prohibit the poiKoiioiis 
tneutlmts. This has created a situation giving the Imprc.sslon that 
the Rajkot Slate and Its ruler, as such, have now cons(!d to exist. 
No one is more sorry than I to soo that the State and Its subjects 
have Immensely suffered and Ikhju suffering, and If this state of 
things were allowed to o.outlnuo one cannot i;ay when ao<l where 
such sulTorlng will end. 

“1 called Sir Patrick and engaged him as my Diwan, hut he 
has unfortunately failed to bring the movement under control; 
on the contrary, It is every hour increasing and gaining strength. 
It is getting more and more .serioim, and detrimental l.o the in¬ 
terests of the State and its subjects, and also to the prestige and 
dignity of myself as a ruler. 

"Tiiei’c are, In my view, only two alternatives, loft to me 
xindor those clrcumstanocs. 1 should watcli and wait, and allow 
the financial resouroos of my State to be completely crlpplod and 
to bring min on the State, or to soon settle the domestic clispiito 
before Dlwnll* in order to ajipease tho people and give them peace 
and tranquility by meeting their icgltimato demands. 

"Pcr.sonally I feel that tlie latter couv.se Is more boiicncial, 
,niid must bo adopted a.s it Is impossible for mo to let down my 
Staff, and the soonei' Itio dispute Is settled it is belter in my 
in(nrc :t‘i as well ns tlinso of my State, T will sottlo with my pisjple 
liy granting tlioh’ legltlraato demands. As .Sir Patrick has not 
carried out my policy, it is necesjwiry that ho must vacati' his post 
and WG must part at the oavUest posalblo moinont. Yoyi will per¬ 
haps bo surprised to know that It is not iiOf.slblo for uh to pull 
on together in view of the fact tliat he has dolliiiloly condemned 
me and my career, and even gone to the length of thrcatonlng 
me with serions consequences of my behaviour us viewed by him 
and expressed in his letter of l.vt October, 1,038, 

‘T knew that ray people would bo deadly opposed to my 
bringing out an 32uropoan Diwan on a fat salary of R.s, 2,.')00 
per month. I also Iniew that my brother prinoo.s too would not 
approve of my action. But In spite of this, I invited Sir Patrick 
in tho hope that he would be useful to mo in the present dillicHlt 

*An important festival of Hindus which oocui’s on tho last day of 
Hindu year. A day of lights and celebrations. 
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situation but, you will pardon me for saying that my expectations 
have not been fulfilled and I have consequently to part with him. 
I regret the unfortunate position but I cannot help it. It is, 
therefore, my re.speelful request that my action in dispensing 
with the services of Sir Patrick so early will very kindly be pro¬ 
perly understood and considered. It la necessary for mo to inform 
you that I am prepared to pay him six months’ salary. I attach 
a copy of the letter sent to Sir Patrick. 

“As you know my former Dlwan D. S. Vlrawala continues 
to be unwell, I have therefore for the present thought of appoint¬ 
ing a Council to work under my supervision.” 

On the same day, the Thakore Saheb also wrote to Sir 
Patrick Cadell, asking him to hand over charge to the 
Revenue Secretary and to leave as soon as possible, “I have 
little doubt in my mind” he said, “that we will not be able 
to pull on together." 

The Resident, Gibson, advised the Thakore Saheb 
against the step which he proposed to take as it, in his o-pi- 
nion, might create more unsettled conditions in the State. 
The Thakore Saheb would not accept his advice. 
Gibson forwarded the Thakore Saheb’s letter to the Poli¬ 
tical Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy, and as he had 
anticipated, he received a communication on the 22nd of 
October, asking him to advise the Thakore Saheb to 
reconsider. Much as he disliked it, the Thakore Saheb 
agreed to retain Cadell as Dlwan, but he was to act as a 
first member of a Council of three. 

Gibson realized that the Thakore Saheb was being 
guided by Virawala, and considered it desirable to remove 
him from the State. He advised the Thakore Saheb ac¬ 
cordingly. Virawala agreed to comply but did not actually 
leave until Gibson’s firm direct letter to him left him with 
no alternative. 

On the 15th of October, Dhebarbhai had completed his 
sentence of imprisonment for 15 days and was released 
from jail. Cadell had hoped to be able to persuade him to 
suspend picketing and after personal discussions and 
considerable correspondence, he did succeed in his 
efforts. On the 26th of October, Dhebarbhai wrote to Cadell 
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that the picketing could be stopped if the Govern¬ 
ment accepted the popular request that monopoly tra ding 
rights would not be given by either public auction or 
private negotiation. To this Cadell replied that no decision 
regarding monopolies would be taken without giving pro¬ 
per notice to Dhebarbhai. On this assurance, the picketing 
was withdrawn. 

After the Council of three was appointed, on the 29th 
of October, Cadell began to act more firmly. Virawala’s 
departure from Rajkot heartened the people who felt that 
they would now at least be able to resist Sir Patrick 
Cadell. Meetings and processions were organized in vil¬ 
lages, and everywhere there was talk of boycotting the 
Government. Cadell’s policy was to prevent the struggle 
from spreading into villages and he had given strict instruc¬ 
tions to disperse meetings and processions in the villages 
and also to prevent Congress volunteers from going there. 
Police staff toured from village to village by car and super¬ 
vised the strict implementation of these instructions by the 
village staff and police. 

About this time a poor farmer was murdered and the 
murderer remained untraced. Rumour had it that the mur¬ 
der was carried out at the instigation of the servants of the 
State. It was decided by the Congress volunteers and 
leaders to take out a procession of the murdered farmer 
from Rajkot to his village. The news of this murder 
roused several villagers to anger, and conferences were held 
of peasants from different areas, and before long the agita¬ 
tion began to gather great strength and vigour. At last, on 
the 9th of November, Dhebarbhai was again arrested. A 
protest meeting was immediately held; lathi charges were 
made eleven times to disperse the crowd. Many other 
leaders were arrested. 

On the 11th of November—under the auspices of the 
Kathiawar Praja Mandal— a public meeting was organized 
in Bombay. Speaking at that meeting the Sardar remarked 
that when he heard the new® of what had happened 
in Rajkot he was delighted; for, he felt that now at last the 
struggle had begun in earnest. 
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"Until you have paid tlic lull pvice, even if you succeed In 
obtaining power, you would not be able to retain it for long. If 
till! clllzeiiH of Rajkot were to remain satisfied with some few 
eoiioes.siona, the aspirations of peasants of the Slate would be 
frustrated. 


lit * (is 

“Not one nitin in Rajkot te today a supporter of the Govern- 
mont. llow long will they continue their latbl charges? If not 
on the iir.st or the seconil, on the llilrd day certainly, the ad- 
minlKlratlon will And itself lielplo.ss. If they endure such lalhi 
cliargo,s without retaliation, the iieriitm attacking with the lathi 
Ilncl.s it flKlieiilt to couUnue his attacks and indued in some 
mysterious way an element of humanity enters Into his mind. 
That 1.4 the secret of civil I'esialance. These acts of tyranny 
In Rajkot are helping to solve not merely the problem of Rajkot 
but that of entire Saurashtra. Tho latbl blows aimed at the cltl- 
sens have In fact hit the throne of Rajkot itself. That day will 
soon come when the Raja of Rajkot will come on bended knees 
before the people and shed tears of repentance. 

"Let the rulers of the Indkui States beware. If their arrogance 
Is based on tho strength of Uie Rrllish Government .they should 
realise that If tho Hrllish Oovorninent Intervenes in this conflict, 
it also will have to suffer. To tho people of Rajkot I would 
give only one piece of advice. Do not have anything to do with 
any oDiclal or servant of tho Slate, or ovun with the ndor liiinsolf. 

4 > 

"Rajkot is the eontro of Saurashtra. Indeed, it is Its very 
cure. This struggle Is now a matter of honour for tho whole of 
Saurashtra and tho battio that Is now being waged Is the battle 
for freeing 18 million people.” 

On the 21st of November 1938, the Sardar spoke again 
at a public meeting in Ahmedabad about this matter as 
follows: 

"You liave gathered boro today to listen to au uctount of 
the Rajkot atru.gglo. For a number of years now I have been 
attempting to solve the problem of Kathiawar and have often 
felt helpless. I did not know whore to begin. In Rajkot 
Kaba Gandhi had served as Dlwan, and his worthy son 
has made India known throughout tho world. He has taught 
u.s the vixluo of self-rc.spoet. I have spent sleepless nights In 
considering how to pay that debt wo owe to Saurashtra on tliat 
account. At la.st, God has been kind In His mercy and lias 
pointed out to us a way of repaying our debt. 

S.P.-21 
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‘‘Dhebarbhiil Hcjiit tiio hln fivn arllcli'j! piiblisliijcl Ui tho Janim- 
lihumi'' and aakud, ‘Wlint next?" I liave told him that nothing will 
come out of wi lling artU-loa. ( tin not hollevc in making repro- 
Beiitiitlona to the Political Agent. Today the people and the ruler 
turn to the Central (lovernuifint hut that is not really the final 
authority. That final authority vcshi In the people thomsolvos. 
If yon think dllloi’ently, you will have nothing hut disappolni- 
inent in store for you. There Is only one way In which a sottlo- 
ricnt can he arrived at. The rulers will have to give 
to ilioiv iJeoploH the type of artminlHtratlon they ask for,... 
Wo sliull have to ascertalu the wishes of the pcseplo of 
Kujkot regarding the type of admlnlstratioii they would 
like. Today ihe ruler of llajkot has brought out an ■Englishman 
a.s Diwun, who has spent mauy year.s in this country. Ho has 
^l;nrted is.suing one ordinance after another and has sought to 
break the spirit of the people. He .says that he Is anxious to 
give the laiople a greater share in the administration of the State, 
hut wc do not want a share in such mismanagement. The new 
Diwan says that he has been fighting for the people of Rajkot. 
I,et me toll him that, however much ho tries, he will not be able 
to achieve anything worth wltlle without my assistance, This Is 
no chllfV8-pla.v. Tf ho builds high hopes on his repre-sslvc 
policy and In creating disunity among the people he Is mistaken 
and ho will have to go home ns a discredited person. I mn 
neither n politician nor a statesman, but a simple peasant and I 
have one slmjda method. I keep saying no until T got what T 
want. No Diwan has the strength to do anything against tho will 
of tho people.” 

After Dhebarbhai -was arrested the Sarriar sent his 
daughter Manibelm on the llth of November to Rajkot. 
She wont from village to village, and sustained the pea¬ 
sants in their .struggle and maintained their spirit. The 
State could not tolerate this for long, and she was iirrcsted 
on the nth of December. On her arrest Mridulaliehn went 
to Rajkot. On the ground that her mother Sarala Devi is 
a former Rajkot citizen, she contended that she had a right 
to participate in the Rajkot struggle. So she went, but was 
arrested at the station on her arrival. 

Durbar Shri Virawala was now most anxious for the 
settlement. And he thought that it would not lie final 
unless it was acceptable to the Sardar. Accordingly 
he met the Thakore Saheh, taking with him Anantrai 

*A Gujarati dally published from Ilombay, 
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Patlani, the Diwan of Bhavnagar State. As soon as 
it was clear that the Thakore was also desirous of coming 
to a settlement, Anantrai went to Wardha to place 
the whole matter before Gandhiji who gave him a draft 
proposal which it was felt might be acceptable to the 
people of the Rajkot State. The Thakore Saheb approved 
this draft. It was, therefore, agreed that Cadell should 
meet the Sardar in Bombay, and Anantrai arranged 
a meeting on the 29th of November. But neither Cadell nor 
the Resident wished that a settlement should be reached 
in this manner, and so on the 9th of December, a statement 
was issued bearing the signature of Cadell which extended 
the application of Section 144 for a further period of two 
months. Another statement was issued simultaneously 
which regretted the continuance of the agitation in spite of 
the fact that the Thakore Saheb had reduced tlie land reve¬ 
nue assessment and cancelled several monopolies. The 
Thakore Saheb was pnly loo anxious now to ensure that 
the people took a bigger share in the administration of the 
State and had decided, therefore, to introduce certain 
reforms. A legislature would bo established of elected 
representatives of the people, and a popular minister 
appointed who would be responsible for the administration 
of departments concerned directly with the welfare of the 
people. The new legislature would work in the interests of 
the ruler as well as the ruled. The Thakore Saheb had 
agreed to appoint a committee of officials and non-officials 
to effect such reduction in the land revenue assessment as 
would, without being a burden upon the people, bo suffi¬ 
cient to cover the expenditure of the administration of the 
State. The taxation on the people would in no case exceed 
that which the people in British India had to bear. The 
Thalcore Saheb regretted the continuanco of agitation as it 
resulted in great economic loas to the people. In view of hi .<3 
talks with Cadell, the Sardar was surprised that a state¬ 
ment of this nature should have been issued by the State, 
and indeed viewed it as nothing loss than a breach of trust. 
In a public statement, which he felt compelled to issue on 
the 10th of December, he remarked: 
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“l)e£oi'e Sir Patrick Cadoll incL mo in Bonibay un Novem¬ 
ber 20, he had liofoi'e him tiwi loliuwing draft Rtatoment to be 
iHRUOd by, or on bolialf of, the Tliakoro Saheh: 

'“It haw grieved mo that my people litivo liad to suffer hard- 
sliips in seeking rndress for what tliey bciiovcd were wrongti. 
■Rightiy or wrongiy, tlio movement has gathered such a popular 
support that 1 can no longer igjiore it. The Slate cannot go on 
putting into gaol ])oople for actions which they consider to bo 
innocent. I have, tliei-cforc, cloeidcd to declare a gimoral amnesty, 
to fict free all civil dlHohodience prlaojiera, lo remit all lines and 
to withdraw all ropresHivo measurou. 

'“Furthermore I proiioso to appoint a CommlLieo with the 
Dhvan, Sir Patrick Cadell, as PreKident. Tim tiomniittoo is to con¬ 
sist of ten nicm)>ev8 seven of whom will l)o members of the 
Parishad, to be selected by Vallabhbhai Patel, and two olllcials, 
to be nominated by the I’resldont, lo draw up a scheme of reforms 
dc.slgncd to give the widest j)owci-r posHll)lo to Ihe people, in 
keeping with my obllgatioiL to the paramount power and with my 
prerogative as the ruling chief. It is my dosii’c, henceforth, to 
restrict the privy purse to one-tenth of the income of the State, as 
decided by this Chamber of Princes. I desire further to assure my 
people that 1 propose to give full effect to the scheme that may 
be presented by this committee, which shall have power to take, 
and shall take such evidence as may bo required by, and tendered 
to it, and shall present the scheme to me not later than Decem¬ 
ber 15, 1038.’" 

The Sardar went on to observe that he had evidence to 
show that the Thakore Saheb and Sir Patrick Cadell had 
approved of the above draft statement, but that Sir Patrick 
had certain doubts, which he had reduced to writing. 

“The original of the memorandum Is in my possession. These 
wore the points he had raised; 

a. The wording of the preamble (to the memorandum); 
h. an assurance (not nece.ssarlly written) that the agi¬ 
tation would oense (while the committee was at work); 

c. the personnel of the committee to bo coallned to State 
subjects except the Dlwan, a paid servant of tlio State; and 

d. the consent, oven, if it lie only forn)ai of tlie Thakore 
Saheb to changes recommended by the eommlttoo. 

“Before I met Sir Patrick Cadell, I had made It clear that 

there would be no point in our meeting if the draft was not accep¬ 
ted In its entirety; and witli reference to the points Sir Patrick 
bad raised, he himself hod agi'eed that if ho could not satisfy me, 
he would be prepared to waive them. Hut, when we mot, 1 found 
tliat the situation had changed, for reasons not known to mo. T-ie 
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wanlofl 1.0 have the moaning of prerogative discussed. He also 
Implied that the formula exeUidoil roRponsible government, •while 
It had been framed jmrposcly to include it, The entivo question 
wiiK Udl, to be pronounced upon by the coinmilleo. Sir Patrick 
Cadell, however, wanted to fetter and usurp the committee’s 
tUiici’i'tioii In advance. And .so, our meeting was Inconclusive; 
Cadell said, after a live hours' talk, that we were parting as 
friends. I mu afraid I cannot but consider the conitmmiqua to be 
an unfriendly act. 1 assure Sh* Patrick Cadell that repression ■will 
not break the spirit of the {icuplc. Thcii's will be the last word. He 
doo.a not know the people. l.,ol him not enihitter the rolationa bet¬ 
ween the people and the Thakoro Saheb, who, I have reason to 
believe, is eager to end the stru^lo.” 

So .forthright a statement obviously could not be ig¬ 
nored and Cadell issued a detailed reply. He was reluctant, 
he said, to enter into the details of a discussion which was 
supposed to be private and confidential and had been 
treated by him as such. As, however, the Sardar had 
issued a statement, in which he had called the issue of a 
notification by the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot subsequent to 
that discussion as a breach of faith, it seemed necessai-y to 
him to state the facts of the matter. 

The Diwan of a neighbouring State, without reference 
to and without his knowledge but with the friendly inten¬ 
tion of bringing about a settlement, obtained a letter from 
the Thakore Saheb, proceeded to Wardha and Ahraedabad 
and brought back a suggested draft for a settlement. This 
draft was shown to him f Cadell) but not left with him. He 
made, however, a rough pencil note of its contents and 
jotted down some points which would obviously be un- 
ucceptuhlc! to the Rajkot State. A meeting with the Sardar 
was not suggosLed by him but as he happened to be visiting 
Bombay, he agreed to a meeting which was arranged by 
telephone by the Diwan referred to. It was never suggeisted 
to him that tho Rajkot Darbar was bound to accept the 
draft of which not even a. copy had been given to him. 
Still 1e,ss had he indicated that he would waive the points 
he had jotted down if Vallabhbhai Patel objected to them. 
Indeed, neither the points jotted down nor the conditions 
which, judging from the statement in the Press, Vallabh- 
bhai Patel desired to lay down, were discussed at all. 
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Sir Patrick Crtdcll said he asked at the very outset what 
power would remain with the ruler if the committee, which 
Vallabhbhai Patel contemplated, was appointed. The posi¬ 
tion of the ruler was, in the Sai’dar’s words, to be that of 
u ten per cent Zamindar, that is, a Zamindar who would 
receive ten per cent of the revenue and would have nothing 
else beyond secular dignity. This was a position which he 
clearly could not accept. The rest prolonged discussion 
centered on whether a gradual approach to self-govern¬ 
ment was not possible. It was fully understood at the end 
of the discussion that a settlement on the linos proposed 
was not possible. 

It was now Sardar Patel’s turn and he brought out a 
characteristically challenging reply which is given below: 

"f have carofully read Sir Pati-lclc Oartell’s reply to niy aUito 
meul. Two facts Htand out quite clearly, iTo artiuUs havliij; seen a 
draft of tlio notilloation that was to bo tssuod by the Thakore 
Sahob. Tf he did not lake a ropy It was surely his fault. But he 
admits that he made notes and also Jotted down the points on 
which he wanted an oluoldotlon from me. Hla reply shows that 
tho Thakore Sahob had hound himself in ndvanco to accept the 
(baft prepared by Gandliljl and onclorsod by mo. 

“What did his having seen the draft, making notes and Jotting 
down points for discussions mean except that ho accepted tlie 
draft generally, subject to the points Jotted clown by him? Is the 
Thakore Saheh's word of no value? I.s Sir Patrick Cadoll, as tho 
T)lwan, to disregard his chief’s wishes? Wliat would he say if the 
poopio of Rajkot made it a point of iioiiour to have* the Tiiukoro 
flaliolj’a woc'ds oan-ied out? I do claim, thereforo, on tho strength 
of his own reply that the noUfleation U.troduclng the so-called 
reforms is a distinct bi'oach of the plighted word, lx>th of the 
Thakore Sahob and himself. 

"Sir Patrick Cadoll’s reference to my remark about the 
Thakore Saheb being a ten per cent Zamindar is an unworthy 
attempt to create Ill-will between the Thakore SahoI> and my,self. 
He should remember that I had made myself answoraldo for the 
continuance of the special prerogative of tho Thakore Saheh as a 
ruler. Dut In any case what I said or did not say about Tliakore 
Saheb is irrelevant to the main point whether or not there was 
a breach of faith." 

While this controversy was in progress, Virawala was 
endeavouring to bring about a settlement with the Sardar 
without the knowledge of Cadell. He persuaded the Raja 
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Ijiiheb of Dlirangiidhra to inlervcno, and wrodj to one 
Dnt'ga Prasad at Dhrangadhra on the 6Lh of December 1938 
lhat Vallabhbhai was the only person with whomone could 
rome to proper torins and end this impasse. Durga Prasad, 
ilici’efore, met Sardar Patel in Bombay with a letter from 
(be Tliakore Saheb of Tlajkot, to which the Sardar replied 
on the IBth of December: 

"Diu'gii Pl'iisad (ihowccl mo ynur li’Ltui' to him, and I am 
writing this to you aftor a further diucuHslon with him. A few days 
ago, An.aiiti’iii (Uiwan of Rli.-tviiagar) wont (.0 Warrtha to see 
Maliatmajl, .md tUoii came to sec mo at Ahmetlabad hringing with 
him a letter drafted liy Mahatinajl In his ov«i handwriting. lie gave 
Cadell a copy and dlscitssod With him the terms of settlomtint sot 
out in tliat letter. Thereafter, both of them met you and explained 
to you the vavioua conditions. Oadell suggested n few iniuor modl- 
flealionH and returned the letter w'lth those raodllleallons to 
.■\rifuitrid who then inCormed mo Over the telephone that the condl- 
lion'i were acceptable to tlie Thakore Saheb and Cadell. At CadoH’s 
instance. It was arranged tliat ho should see mo in Bombay. The 
meeting took place at which Anantral wan present, Cadell com¬ 
pletely shifted his ground, and said that the Tliakoro Saheb had 
not iK!eo|)tf'd tlio terms, The talks theroforo hroke down. It is for 
Cadell to I'oalise whether it docs him credit thus to go back on 
b'rins which had heen aceophsl by ymii, and which he knew were 
uiifilU.'i'ahlo, and could only ho modi Cud by Gandhijl, who had 
written Uiem nut with his own hand. Certainly It does nut befit 
you, however, to do so. It would, not be a .good thing for you to 
face in public tlio charge of broaldng your word. Apart fi-om this, 
furtlicr continuance of the struggle must mean severe damage to 
tlio State and. of course, harassment to the people. If you are 
agitsonhlo to the terms, to which you had previously agreed, even 
today, I would come Immodialcly—on receipt of your letter—and 
porsundo the people to agree to the tormlmitlon of the struggle. 
Mahatmajl's advice can never ho against your Interests. No one In 
this struggle has any personal hostility towards you. Wo wish both 
the State and the poo))lo well. No forctgnnr can ho as niuoh a woll- 
wlshor of yourself and of your people as we are. It lie.s with you 
now to bring the struggle to an end. If you satisfy the people and 
win them over, no one can do you any harm whatsoever. There 
is no need for you to bo afraid of any empty phrase. Do not listen 
to Intrlguera and selfish men and thus prolong the struggle, do 
harm to the Slate and Inflict grunler hardship on your people.” 

On receiving this letter, the Thakore Saheb asked the 
Sardar to come to Rajkot. He went immediately, on the 
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2r>Ui of Dccoinbt'f, by plana and on dial same day wrote 
to die 'rivakoro Ralieb that he iiod acquainted himself with 
the situation at Jlajkot, that there wore good reasons for 
believing that misunderstandings had inlenlionally been 
created for certain purposes, and that if His ilighness 
agreed with him that it was ijossible to remove those mis- 
uiKhu’standings by personal discussion, he was prepared to 
come and explain tho real situation. The ^’hakore Suheb 
replied at once and invited him to tea and to discuss widi 
him and his Council all matters of importance. The Sardar 
accepted the invitation. 

The talks wont on for 8 hours, but they did lead to a 
settlement which was signed at l-'l.'i a.m. by the Thakore 
Saheb. 

The terms of tho soltlcment wore: 

"1. AfU‘ 1 ' l\aving obHcrvwl tho j'vowth of populnr fouUnf» and 
till! rogi’ottable HUITorliigs of our jicoplo during tho lost few 
months for tliu rodross of wimt they umlei'stood to be Iholr 
grlevanoQH, and after havbig dlHuussetl tho whole Hltualion with 
till! Council and Mr Vallabhbhul Patel, we tire convinced the pro* 
sent al.rugglc and HU(Vortn>{H Khonld end Immediately. 

“VI. Wo have doi'ldt'il to aiHwlnl a Committee of ton gentle¬ 
men who should he HiiIiJcctH or servants of our Stale, three of 
whom will Ik; .Stale olilccrs iiurt soveii subjeots"' of nur .State whn.se 
names will he declared hereafter. Thi; President of the Clonunlttoe 
will ho a tH!Vson npiiolntcd by Ulc. Highness. 

"11. Tills Coniniltteo .shall draw up liy tho out! of January, 
after proper luvo.sligaUim, a report to im reoommonrilug u acheme 
of reforms so as to give Uio widest pos.slblo powor.s to our people 
coiaslstent with our obligation to tlie paramount power and with 
our prerogatives as a nvUng cldcf. 

“4. It Is our desire that our privy purse shall honcoforth bo 
regulated In the manner laid down in tho circular of tho Chamber 
of Princes, 

"5. We desire, furthormoro, to assure our people that we 
InloTul to consider and give effoet to the scheme tliat may be 
reiiorted to us by tho said Committee. 

"0. It being understood that all unconstttuljonnl agltnllon 
shall irnmecliatoly coa.'ie—as a noee-ssary praindo to restore po.neo 
and goodwill, we liercby .grant, full amnesty and release 

*Note; The definition of ‘'aubjeul" for tho purposn of para 2 shall 
be the same a.s that for a Tlritlsh Indian subject In llrltish India. 
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lininodlalcly all political prisoitcra and rnmit all fnicsi and wWi- 
di'.'uv all repi'C'Siiivo nieaauros. 

2(1-12-': la Dharmondraainha" 

The Thakore Saheb wrote lo Sardar Patel thanking 
him for his assistance in finding a way out of the impasse. 
The letter shows how great Virawala’s inlluenco was on 
the ruler! 

"I think you are fully aware by now that the Dlwaii Saliob, 
Viriuvala, has been most loyal to mo and my State, Throughout his 
career ho ha.s done his best for the good of my pooplu. In ,safu- 
guariling tho iuti!i'o.sts of myself and my State, ho has had to auirei" 
also,” 

Thus, it looked as if the Rajkot struggle had come to 
a happy end. The Resident, however, did not like it since 
the Sardar, a Congressman, had had so much say in the 
matter, Virawala, who had been anxious to bring about a 
settlement with the Sardar, changed his attitude when he 
found that the Resident was opposed to it and became his 
instrument. He got the prince to break his woi'd which 
eventually led to a memorable fast by Gandhiji. 

Breach of Agreement 

The Resident invited the Thakore Saheb and the mem¬ 
bers of his Council to see him on the 28th of December. The 
record of the discussion which then took place, and which 
subsequently appeared in the Harijan and the Earijan 
Bandhu, indicates very clearly the attitude of the Resident: 

The TTon’blo Mr Gibson started by romarkln;; that tho agi’es- 
meat hart nUrrert up all the princes. How did Vallabhbhal Patel 
come to llajkotV Was he invited by the Thakore Saheb? 

Tliakorn Saheb: "Ho came of bi.s own accord and when he 
a.skod for an Intoiwlew I invited him to tea." 

Mr Gilison; "Well, ho Is a very unrflial)le man. You know 
that the Govonimeiit of India was opiiosort to oiiLslds interfcrQiice. 
By settling with him, you have lost tho sympathies of .your bro¬ 
ther lii’luoos and tho Govornmuut. AUhough tho Govornmont of 
India do not mind what you do, you have erred In settling 
thi’ough Patel. TOven amongst the Congress workers, Mr Patel is 
vogarcled a-s most untrustworthy. However, as would appear from 
the notlfloation, tho wording of the settlement Is not bad except 
for the expiTsslon "widest possible powers” which is capable of 
any Interpretation. It may mean that you will be reduced to a 
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figui'chcacl, On Uiu strunglh of IhoHu words, they would demand 
full responsible government at Uie very start and you will find 
yourself in a very awkwawl position." 

Thakore Saheb; “No, 1 have only appoliiled a Committee.” 

Mr Gibson: “Yes, but who will appoint the ineinbers of the 
Committee? And the I’uport of the ConuniLtee has to be given effect 
to.” 

Thakore SaUcb: “Well, Mr Vallabhblini I’atcl will siUfKcst 
names.” 

Mr Gibson: “That Is it. That moans the Cong'io.ss workers, who 
win demand full resiionslblo govornmenl, iu view of iho words 
‘wUlOiSt possible powers'." 

Cadell; “How is Mr Patel to suggest, names? Are wo to write to 
him?” 

Thakore Sahob: “No, ho will send names." 

Mr Gibson: “In one of the clauses, you hnv(‘ agreed to give 
full cIToet to tbfi report. That is very had. You have given up all 
your eartlf. Who will be the President of the Committee?” 

I'liakore Saheh: “Durbar Virawala.” 

Mr Olhson: “No, he cannot return.” 

Thakore Saheh: “Why? Pie must come after hl.s leave Is over.” 

Mr Gllison: “No. Ho Is a Tolukdar. He cannot come. I would 
not let him come now." 

Thakore Saheh; "Ho can come after Sir PatiTck has goiio." 

Mr Gibson: “That wo shall see after Sir Patrlek is gone.” 

The Thakore Saheb wrote again to Sir Patrick Cadell 
on the 31sl of December, enquiring when he intended 
•sending in his resignation. The Resident, Mr Gib.son, rea¬ 
lized that there was no point in retaining Sir Patrick 
Cadell any longer and that Durbar Virawiila would actu¬ 
ally prove more valuable to him in securing a breach of the 
agreement. He, therefore, advised Cadell to leave, which 
he did on the 7th of January. Immediately thereafter 
Durbar Virawala returned to Rajkot, and took over charge 
as Diwan. It is possible that, when Durbar Virawala inter¬ 
ceded with the Sardar in order to arrive at an agreement, 
he was genuinely desirous of having it implemented. But 
when he saw what the Resident’s attitude was, he must 
have thought it expedient to keep on the Resident’s right 
side by doing what he could to make it impossible to imple¬ 
ment the agreement. Intrigue was in his blood. 

Under the terras of the agreement, the Sardar was to 
recommend seven persons to represent the people. 
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Accordingly on 4-l-’31), he submitted these names* 
in consultation with the workei's of the Praja Mandal. On 
the 12tli the Sardar received a reply appended with the 
signature of Manelclal Patel, a member of the Council, 
stating that the names suggested by him (tlie Sardar) bad 
already appeared in the Press, and that this had placed His 
Highness in a very awkward position. While His Highness 
was very anxious to select all those persons suggested by 
him, yet lie could not ignore the claims of important classes 
of his subjects such as the Bhayats.t the Muslims and the 
depressed people and indeed, it was essential that the Com¬ 
mittee should command the confidence of all important 
groups of his subjects. His Highness was, therefore, 
prepared to accept numbers 1, 2, 4 and 5 out of the seven 
names recommended by him. Instead of the Muslim that 
he had recommended, his Highne.ss proposed to accept two 
persons recommended by the Muslim Council which had 
demanded throe representatives. As regards numbers six 
and seven the lliakore Saheb did not consider that they 
could be regarded as citizens of the State, and therefore, 
two other names might be submitted bearing in mind the 
request of the Bhayats for representation. 

The Sardar sent a reply immediately to Raosaheb 
Maneklal as follows: 

"I have your letter of the 32£h lustaiit. It has pained me. 
It J.s indeed regrettable that the namoB 1 proposed were publlRhed, 
but it is not always possible to keep anything private In which a 
iiunilicr of persons are concerned. And then in spite of publica¬ 
tion, iilloration can certainly bo made therein if there are valid 
I'easona. 

“I am afraid I cannnt accept your recommendation regarding 
the names of Uliayats and MuBKilmnns on the Committee. There 

*Thc Sai'dar’s list was as follows: 

1. Bhri Popatlal Dhanjlbhal Malavlya 

2, Shrl Popatlal Purushottam Anada 
:i. Mulla WaJlJi Abdulali 

•I. Dr. D. J. OaJJar 

Sliri JainiiadnH Khuslialdas Oondhl 
0. Shrl Vrajlal MayaHhankar Shukln 
7. Shrl Uchlirangral Navnisliankar Dhebar 
•|•Kin.Mmen: In’othora ctu, of the ruling chief 
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Wiis a ilofinito iiUolIigibla ohji'Cl behind the nettluinent onlitlMij’ 
me to Hugtjcril, till! iiiimoM. 'I’liaL object would be frustrated if I 
were to tu'cept your rccomiuoudatioii. The nainca have beeii siig- 
gt'sted to achieve tlie object wltich can i)e fulfilleci only liy having 
on the eotmnittee men of iuteipdty holding pavtleular views. The 
seven ineinlicrs wliose iiiimoa 1 have suggested will surely bear 
ill mind tlie interests of Bhtiyats and others. More than this may 
not ix> expected. 

"I regret you have seen fit to object to certain names on the 
ground of their not iioing Stale subjects. But you have a right 
to do BO. if oil further consideration you shoidd adliere to the 
view that Sbri Dhcliariihal doo.s not coiiu' vvilhin the definition, 
rather than argue wlLli you I am prepared to withdraw his name 
and auggo.st instead the name of Shri (lajaiuin Joshl Vakil. 1 
maintain that Shrl Vajulihal Shuklti conies williln the dennilion, 

'■Ills IliglincsB the Tliakoro Hahcli’s notifleatiou can only mean 
tlial the Chairman of tlie fioniinitlco lins to ln' from the Coininittnc 
of ten, and I must say that Burliar Vlvawaln may not be appointed 
chairman. Ho has sent me word that he docs not Intend to hold 
any ollice, but in order to avoid any po.ssllile accident I tuivo 
thought it proper to iwntlon this. 

"I cannot help saying that the apiiohitmonl of the Coinmltteo 
has been gruatly doluyecl. Tliclr report lias got to Ixi imiillsliucl 
liy the nist .Tauuary. I therefore liope that the Committee will be 
appointed Iminediatoly on vnoelpt of this letter, ff unfortunately 
tlie apiiolntmcnt continues to lie delayed, there is every fear of 
the .struggle being resumed by llio people. I must also add that 
I have in my jiossesslon copies of corrcsiimidcmie that hn.s taken 
place lictwecu if. 11. tlie Tliakoro .Saht'i) end Kir I'utriclc Oadoll, 
and of the summary of an Interview with the Jlesident. If the 
Bottlcment iireaks clown, I am afnilrt it will bo my duly to publish, 
in iwblio interest, those and other documents in my possession, 
But 1 hope I may have to do notlilng oC the kind, ."ind the Com¬ 
mittee will lie appointed and licglii work immediately." 

In the meantime the situation in Rajkot had begun to 
worsen, and Shri Dhebarbhai informed the Sardnr by tele¬ 
gram on the 18th of January that Maneklal’s reply was in¬ 
definite and ambiguous, that the State was instigating 
Muslims to hostile activity, and that the situation was be¬ 
coming serious. On receiving this letter, Sardav Patel sent 
a telegram to Maneklal on the 19th to the following effect: 

"tlogret no final reply from you to my letter sent through 
Jobanpiitra. Unless U.'rm.s therein mentioned are fully eoraplled 
with before 10 a.m. on the 22nd, I shall relurtantlv hold myself 
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free to publif'.h documents referred to therein und to invite the 
poo])U' of Usijkot to resume their struggle,” 

To this a reply was received from Rao Saheb Maneklal 
on the 20th of January that, with some modifications, the 
names of the members of the Committee were being an¬ 
nounced. These names were announced on the 21 st in the 
Gazette. The announcement read as follows: 

"AH observed in the NotiAcatlon No. 00, dated tlio 2Gth Decem¬ 
ber, jn.'iR, wc are lioruby i>leased to appoint the following seven 
gentlemen, i-opresunting all important interests in the State, to 
work along with three oflicers of the State, whose names will be 
announced hei-oaftcr, to work on a Cominitlt'o to draw up, after 
proper investigation, a report recommending to us a sciioine of 
refornns defdgned to associate the people more olosoly with the 
administration of the Stale: 

1, Ml* Popatlal Purushottain Anada, Pi-esldent, Praja Pratl- 
nldhl Sabha 

2. Jadoja Jlvanslnghjl Dhiruliha 

.A. SlioUi Dada Hajl Valimohmad 

4. Mr Popatlal Dhanjlbhat Malavlyn 

C). Mr Alohanlal M. Tank, President, Municipal Corporation 

(1. Dr T). J, GaJJar 

7. Soth Hatubhai Abdulall 

The Committee is expected to submit Its report after full and 
tiiorough Inquiry.’' 

The Sardar’s recommendations had not been accepted 
fully and thus the settlement had broken down. In inviting 
the people of Rajkot to resume their struggle, Sardar 
issued, on the 25th of January, a statement the main part 
of which is as follows: 

"This flagrant breach of a solemn settlement leaves but one 
course open to the people of Rajkot. It now remains for me to 
Invito the people of Rajkot to I'csumo the sclf-choaen course of 
suffering for vindicating their liberty and saving Hnjkot and the 
Thakore Sahob from utter ruin. It la bc.st to anticipate and provide 
for the worst. The worst that can happen is frightful ness of Uie 
extreme type, including torture not unknown In JGithlawad, and 
the Initlatloti of internal quarrels. Of the latter, wo have evidence 
in inspired agitation from some Muslim brethren. We have to 
show them by our conduct that they have at least as much to 
gain as the rest of us by settled government under their own con¬ 
trol. Rajkot has been made bankrupt through hopeless mis- 
management and corruption. These dissensions, if they persist, 
cun prolong the struggle, never defeat the end in view, If the 
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peoplt! at large cohere, kIiovv capacity for ciicluriiit' suft'oring, no 
matter how groat or protracted, and also show eapaoity, in spite 
of pecuniary losses, for going Ihrougli the Items of non-vloleut 
jion-co-oporatlon. On no account must students take part in civil 
dlaobedlonCQ or strikes. They can and sliould do con.structivu work, 
if they Iwllevo in it. Tlioy can by house to house vislhs alleviate 
suffering, which is bound to bo inevitable as the struggle proceeds. 

"Non-vialencc has to be observed in (hought, word an<l deed. 
It lias to bo ob.s(iived as well among co-workers as with oi)poni>rits 
and neutrals, as well in the Jail as oiihsldo It. Tlio measure of our 
non-violoneo will bo the monaure of our 8ucco.ss. We must have 
faith in tlie pos.slhllity of oitr non-vLoloucc turning the Thakore 
Saitoh's face in the direction of liis people. Today ho is ,1 ruler lu 
name only. It must hurt ovoryouc! of his people to find tiio young 
prince eoniniitting a dolilierate breach of the solemn covenant 
he made with his people. 

“I have said seemingly bitter things about Durbar Vlrawala, 
But truth has to bo soinethues liiltor auti harsh. I have salil 
nothing that f do not believe about iiiin. We must love him in 
spite of his glaring blcmlsho.s and expect our love to convert him 
and those who are working under his Influonco and direction. 

“I am .sorry tho llosKlont resents my Intervention and the 
influence of the Congress in shaping the policy and programmo of 
the people of Rajkot, Tho iwoplo of the Stah's have always boon 
guldort by tho Congress. They owe alloginiice to It. Indeed, In the 
early stages tho prlncos also looked to I lie Congress for Its sup¬ 
port The Congro,s.s adopted tho polhiy of non-intorvemtion in tlu! 
sense of direct parth'ijiatlim in tlie matters afrecting (|uestlon.s 
arising boUvocn the people and the prlias's. This was notliing hut 
recognition of tho limitalloiiB of the Congre.Ma, But when the 
people became conscious of their strength and were prepared to 
suffer, tho Congre.s.s would he untrue to its mission if it failed to 
hoi]! them to tho host of its nhlllty. As for poor me, I happen to 
have boon a I're.'ildcnl of the JCatidawad Bajklya Parish,ad and a.s 
such I owe a duty to the people of ICathlawart as also to tho 
princes, and 1 dare not rofu.se help when tliey need It. In Rajkot 
the people, in the first instance, and then the ruler .sought my 
assistance which I claim has been unstlntingly given. I fall to son 
anything wi-ong In this or to be resented either by tho Resldont 
or the Imperial Power. This is a question which it would inci¬ 
dentally be Rajkot's proud prlvllcgo to be tho cause of having 
decided. 

"For the time being the Civil Resistance will bo confined to 
Kathlawadls only. The people of ICathiawad are so Intenrelated 
that for practical purposes it would be difficult to exclude any 
Kathlawadl from participation on moral ^rounds." 
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The Thakore Saheb's reply to the Sardar’s statement 
was given in the shape of a number of ordinances on the 
26th of January, 1939. The first of these gave authority to 
the State to punish, with imprisonment and with fine or 
with confiscation of property, those who took part in agita¬ 
tion against the State, financed any such agitation, or inter¬ 
fered with any individual pursuing his lawful avocation. 
Another ordinance banned the entry into the State of a 
number of newspapers. Meetings were prohibited. 
Simultaneously with the publication of the ordinances, 
Shri Dhebarbhai, Vajubhai Shukla and other loaders were 
arrested. Mounted and armed police were marched 
through the city, and were thereafter posted in it.s difTc- 
rent sections. The people saw that both the aimed and 
mounted police belonged to the Agency, and realized that 
on this occasion Virawala and Gibson had both worked to¬ 
gether. A complete hartal was observed in the city. Despite 
the prohibition of public meetings, they were held every 
evening in the A 7, ad Square in Rajkot, and everyday 
leaders were arrested, and lathi charges made against those 
who attended the meeting. Volunteers were taken to a 
distant place and were severely beaten by the police. 

After Cadell left, Rao Saheb Maneklal resigned his 
appointment and Jayantilal Jobanputra withdrew. Their 
places were taken by the Additional Police Superintendent 
of the Agency, Khan Saheb Fateh Mohammad Khan, and 
a nephew of Durbar Virawala, Kumar Valerawala These 
two together with Durbar Virawala took the entire admini¬ 
stration into their own hands, and began to rule the State 
with an iron hand. 

When Kasturba heard of volunteers being taken out to 
jungles and beaten up and dragged through thorns, she 
exclaimed: “Rajkot is our homo. How can T sit quiet when 
men and women there have to put up with so much?" She 
asked Gandhiji for permission to go. Gandhiji directed her 
to the Sardar, who refused to agree to her going. When, 
however, she insisted, he relented, but only on condition 
that Manibehn accompanied her. Accox*dingly, both of them 
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arrived in Eajkot on the 3rd of February. 'Hiey were met 
at the station by Valerawala who served them with a 
notice not to enter the Rajkot limits for two monthvS, as 
their presence was likely to I'csult in the breach of peace. 
As they declined to comply, they were arrested and con¬ 
fined in a Government house, some IG miles away from 
Rajkot proper. Though called a State Gue.st ITouse, it was 
really a tiny old building which had not been used for a long 
time. There wei'e cobwebs all over the walls and ceilings. 
All around there was the smell of cow dung. There were 
two small rooms with a verandah and a small open space 
in front of the building. De.scribing it Manibchn wrote on 
the 5th of February thus: 

“Wo arrived hero day before ycKtord.'iy in ihc' ovutilnp', and 
were otUni.sU'(l to the I’olleo T’alel of the vilingo. Oiio caimot buy 
any vcgotahloM In the vlIl.'iKo uiuuli loss medUdno. As we are said to 
ho the guoats of the Rlato vve have boon allottod a cnolc, whase 
olothes are so dirty tliat one does not foci Hko eating food pre¬ 
pared by him, He cannot cook well either. Vcslerday morning and 
(lay before yesterday ovoning, the rice was only partially cookod, 
and the Dajrl ohapnii wna half done. The only vegetable we get 
hero la poUlo and that too was partially cookod. Cooking lo done 
on dried cow dung lire with the rcBult that whole place gets full 
of smoke. It i.s dllTleult to describe the extent of dirt and 111th. If 
they are asked to wash and clean up, the sorvants say that Ibore 
Is shortage of water in the village. The b.allilng water l.s almost 
mud. A woman took our clothes lo -vvash yesterday and brought 
them hack dirtier than before. r,asl night lla w.aa unable to sleep 
properly. What will I do if Da’s health worson.s? What could the 
poor Police Patel do even If ho is called? ISvon If he is bold enough 
to telephone, It would lake the doctor aInio.st two houva to got 
here, Ra appears to be In much pain today." 

In a letter on the 7th of February she wrote: 

“t have explained clearly to the two oflloers who etmio to st^o u.s 
what grave risk they wore rumibig in leaving Ra in such an out 
of the way place and that It was my duty lo warn them." 

Devadas had gone to see Ba, and possibly because of 
his report, a doctor came to examine her and a niir.se to 
look after her. The doctor told Manibehn that she was to 
be kept as a prisoner in the State jail, and that he had been 
ordered to take her awav. Manibehn wrote: 
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"As a prlfiDiii-v, T Imd no alternative hut to accompany the 
doctor. I reached the Stale jail in Rajkot at 1 o’clock. I dirt not oat 
anything that evening. The next day too I refused to eat. I said: 
TC you keep Ba alone in. this manner, I shali refuse to eat. You 
mu.st keep with Ba, some other lady, if not mo, whom she knows.’ 
The jailor tried Ids best to make me change my mind, ITu said that 
he would mention the matter Immediately to the meinhcrs of the 
Council and that all arrangements would be made In one or two 
days. The next day the jailor Informed me that 150 prisoners, on 
hearing I was not taking food, have slarlod fasting also. Dhebar- 
bhal, likewise a prisoner, was brought to me. He was unwell, and 
1 told him to cat hut ho rcfiisctl. lie said; ‘There are two farmers 
who are also nmvell. f shall persuarto them to eat.' 1 remaiued Arm 
in my detennination not to oat, until my condition was accepted. 
At !l o’clock at night, the doctor cimio and asked me to ire ready 
the following day at 8 o'clock, when he would take ins to Bn. From 
there we wei’o to he shlftc>d to another place. Accordingly, the 
following day the doctor came and took me to Sunosara. Thence 
Ba and I wore taken to the Guest House at Tramba. The irrevious 
day, Mridnlaliolm had been arrested and she also was brought to 
’j’ramiia at 3 o’clock by Valcrawala. 

"On the I Ith evening at fi o’clock, the First Member of the 
Ooiinoll, Fa toll Mohammad Kliaii, brought a written message 
from the Tluikorc Saheh to the effect that they had heard that 
llnpii's health was bad and that, if wo so wished, he would arrange 
to send us to 'VVardha by the evening train. After discussion 
amongst ourselves, we decided to telephone Wardha. Pyarelaljl 
came to the phone and assured us that Bapu wa.s at Sovagram 
and in good he.nltli. Wo decided, therefore, to stay on at Tramba 
where the arrangements wore satisfactory.” 

The struggle had been resumed in earnest in Rajkot 
and in the surrounding villages. Despite arrests and 
beatings, the Praja Parishad’s programme was being 
adhered to. At a village called Halenda a very severe lathi 
charge was made, and a large number of people were 
seriously injured. Not only were no arrangements made 
for treating tlicm, but oven the Red Cros.s doctors and 
others were prevented from coming to BTnlcnda from 
Rajkot. In a letter on the 7th of February Jadnvji Modi 
wrote to the Sardar thus: 

"Pormorly we used to he able to see volunteers bein.g beaten. 
Now they have adopted another method. They crowd Ihem to¬ 
gether find boat up the volunteers with their fists and legs. On two 
or throe oocaslona, some volunteers wore made to put both their 
legs I’ound tholr necks and others to put tlioir hands to their legs 


S.P-i? 
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so as tn fonti a liall. 'I'ho iiolli-cincii stood on tliotn wlulo tlu'y woi’o 
In those postufos, and iivossed various rtelkatc veins and other 
parts of the hody, Tlir ftisuIUnit pain was intense." 

This kind of physical tortiive wa.*? inflicted on a few 
prisoners in Sardhar jail. In tipitc of this, it was not 
possible for tlto State to (lamp the enthusiasm and the .spirit 
of the people. Durbar Virawala’s hope of suppressing the. 
agitation within a week failed miserably. 

He then thought of another method. There wore .some 
100 pri.soners in the Kajkot jail. Of these he took .80 to ri 
place called Sardhar, where there wa.s an old disused 
building which he converted into a jail. The rooms were 
roughly 6 feet broad, 0 feet high and 20 feet long. Tlie 
rooms had remained unused for years and so were full of 
bats and foul odour. The doors wore small and the windows 
even .smaller. Adjoining tlie building, there was a pond 
with stagnant dirty water which swarmed with mo.squi- 
toes. Tn each room, 20 prlsonens were kept and each priso¬ 
ner had just the clothes he .stood in. Prisoners in one room 
were each giveix one large pot for water and another to 
serve as chamber pot. Between them all, they were 
given a torn diirry, half of which to spread on the floor 
and the other half to cover themselves witli. Tn th(i 
remaining three rooms none of these things wore provided. 
On the following day, the prisoners were brought out 
of tho,se rooms but at night when it was time for 
them to go back, the prisoners refused to do so. The 
police then attacked them with lathis and tortured them 
in other ways, but their refusal triumphed and they wore 
allowed to sleep in the room upstairs. The following day, 
35 new prisoners were brought and confined in thost? 
closed-in rooms. They too refused on the following day to 
go in there, and they also were permitted to sleep upstairs. 
Thus, each set of newcomers were forced to spend at least 
one night in these horrible rooin.s. After three or four days, 
some of the prisoirers felt that as their treatment was in¬ 
human. and was not in keeping with their self-respect, they 
should resist it. After discussion among themselves, they 
decided to fast until such reasonable facilitifiS as could be 
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granted in jails were accorded to them. When this news 
reached the Rajkot jail, the prisoners there also decided to 
go on a sympathetic fast. 

When Gandhiji learnt of this fast he sent a telegram 
on the 20 th February to the First Member of the Rajkot 
Council as follows; 

“Hear Satyagrahi prisoners Rajkot jail fasting, for Sardhar’s 
prisoners .said to be Inhumanly treated. Could you enlighten met” 

The First Member replied saying that he had perso¬ 
nally visited Sardhar and there was absolutely no truth 
whatsoever regarding their ill-treatment. Gandhiji sent 
another telegram on the 22nd as follows; 

"... .You are silent about hungei’-strlko. Have again long wire 
about atrocities which it la difficult to disbelieve. Every day urge 
growing that I should myself plunge. Agony of ruler’s breach of 
faith coupled with gi-owlng tales of terrorism, becoming un¬ 
bearable. Have no doslro embarrass Thalcore Saheb or Council. 
Would like you to listen to voice of old man claiming to be 
Rajkot's friend." 

The First Member of the Council replied oii the 23rd to 
this telegram stating that thae was no truth in the allega¬ 
tions of ill-treatment to Sardhar prisoners. 

"Regular programme of daily diet, bedding, etc., nearly on 
same lines as Rajkot arranged. Written Information to above 
effect given to prisoners on hunger-strike In local jail by me. In 
spite of these, they unreasonably Insist on fasting. Assure you 
everything humanly possible being done to give fair treatment. 
Please have no anxiety," 

Gandhiji sent a long telegram in which he said: 

"ir all the reports are fabrication, it is serious for mo and 
cn-workors. If there la substance In them, It is a serious reflection 
on the State authorities. Meanwhile the hunger-strike continues. 
My r.nxloty Is unhoarable. Therefore propose to start for Rajkot 
tomorrow night taking with me medical attendant, secretary and 
typist. I conic In soareh of truth and as poaco-makor. Have no 
desire to court arrest I want to see things for myself and shall 
make ample amends If my co-workers have been guilty of fabrica- 
' tlon. I shall also plead with Thakoro Saheb to repair breach of 
faith with his people. I shall ask people to avoid demonstrations 
and am asking Sardar Patol, ponding my effort In Rajkot to sus¬ 
pend Saiyagraha by persons in Rajkot or outside. If by any 
chance, Thakoro Saheb and Council can restore the pact Intact 
subject to adjustment regarding Committee members, and priso¬ 
ners are Immediately set free and fines returned, I will naturally 
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caiirul my pvopoacd dcpavLurc. You can eencl an oFTiclal with full 
authority to negotiate adjuKtinont as to personnel. Majority of 
Sartlar Patel’s nmninecs will bo a coiulition. May God guide 
Thakoro Sahel) and his Councillors. May I expect express wire?” 
That same day, the First Member of the Council sent 
Gandhiji a telegraphic reply: 

“Since your telegram you must have received information 
that the hungo)--Htribo has been <llscontinuod since last night, 
having no justification, as telegrams sent to you l)y Nanalal Jasaiil 
and Mohanlal Gadlidawala miLst have convinced you. TIis tlighnoas 
does not consider there has been any bi’onch of faith on his part, 
and is only anxious that the representative committee appointed 
by him should be al)lo to ata)‘t woi-k in a calm ntmospiioro, so that 
he may be in a position to InlTOdncc, as soon as ])ossll)le, such 
reforms as may be found by him to ioe I’otiuivcd after fully consi¬ 
dering the oninmiUeo's recommendations. Fils TTiglincss focFs sure 
that in circumslancos explained you will npin'ccluLo that no useful 
purpo,se would l)e sei'vod by your coming here now. IFo wishes 
once again to assui’o you that no atrocities or terrorism has boon 
or will bo allowed." 

On the 25t.h Gandhiji sent a telegram saying: 

"Your wire is no answer to my heart-felt; ehtrentlos. I leave 
for Rajkot tCKlay on my mission of peace." 

On tliat very day Gandhiji asked the Sardar to call off 
the Civil Disobedience Movement in Rajkot during the 
period ho continued his efforts under God’s guidance to 
bring this dispute to an end. Accoi’dingly, Gandhiji left 
Wardha on the 25th evening. From the train, on the 27th, 
he wrote to Mahadcvbhai a brief letter saying, 

"flow mysterious are the ways of God? This Journey to 
Rajkot is a wonder oven to mo. Why am I going, whltlier am I 
going? Wliat for? I have Utoxight nothing nljout these thing,s, 
aitd it God guides me, what should I think, why should I think? 
Even thought may be an obstacle In the way of Ilis guidance. The 
fact is it takes no effort to stop thinking. The thoughts just do not 
coino. Indeed, there la no vacuum but I moan to any that there is 
no thought nlx)ut tlie mission.” 

This letter gives some idea of the state of mind in 
which Gandhiji went to Rajkot. 

The Test of Non-violence 

The part that Gandhiji played in the Rajkot Satya- 
graha constitutes a magnificent and highly significant 
chapter of his life, It was a novel experiment in non-violence 
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and Satyagraha, and one could write a whole book 
analyzing and commenting upon various aspects of this 
episode. But we are concerned here only in so far as it 
bears upon the Sardar’s conduct of the Rajkot struggle, 
and, therefore, only a brief account of Gandhiji’s part 
would be appropriate. 

Gandhiji had begun devoting a great deal of his time 
to the .subject of Indian States as soon as he realized that 
the injustice and tyranny in Indian States, such as Rajkot, 
Jaipur, Travancore and the Orissa States, were on the 
increase. He took up the whole question with the Viceroy. 
His principal argument was that, since, as the paramount 
power, the British considered it their duty to protect the 
Indian rulers against any threat from outside or from 
within their States, it should also be its responsibility to 
protect the subjects of the Indian States against the tyran¬ 
nical rule of their rulers. It was also difficult to understand 
the contention that the British Government cannot compel 
the Indian rulers to give to their people greater responsi¬ 
bility in administration although it was their (the British 
Government’s) desire that that should be the case. In 
Rajkot, however, the position was that the Resident inter¬ 
vened to break up an agreement which had been arrived at 
between the ruler and the people through their represen¬ 
tative, Sardar Patel. The Viceroy, therefore, must accept 
responsibility for the action.of his agent. The Viceroy kept 
giving conciliatory replies, but maintained that he could 
not intervene as Gandhiji desired him to do. Gandhiji was 
then compelled to take the matter in his own hands. 

In the afternoon of the 27th of January, 1939, he 
arrived in Rajkot, and was met at the station by Khan 
Saheb Pateh Mohammad Khan, the First Member of the 
State Council. He delivered to Gandhiji a sealed letter from 
the ruler. The Tbakore Saheb and his advisers did not like 
Gandhiji's arrival in Rajkot but he wrote in it that if he did 
come, eveiy facility would be given to him to investigate 
into the prevailing conditions. The Thakore Saheb invited 
Gandhiji to be his guest during his stay in Rajkot provided 
Gandhiji had not made any arrangements Gandhiji 
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thanked the Thakore Saheb for his lioapiLality, but decided 
to stay in the Rashtriya Shaia where arrangements had 
been made for him. Immediately on arriving at his resi¬ 
dence, he had a long talk with Durbar Virawala, from 
5-30 p.m. to 7 p.m. and again from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. Dhcbai- 
bhai was also brought from the jail for a short discussion at 
11 p.m. Gandhiji placed two propositions before Virawala: 

First, two Muslim representatives and one Bhayat 
representative could be included in the Committee on 
condition that the I’epresentatives of the Parishad would 
be correspondingly incx'eased. 

Alternatively, if the number of representatives of the 
Parishad is not increased, the three official members should 
not have a right to vote. 

On the 28th, Gandhiji met the representatives of the 
Muslim community and of the Garasia Mandal. He 
mentioned his proposal which nxet with their approval, 
but he also warned Gai-asia representatives that if 
they thought they would be able to continue to 
enjoy their special rights they would meet with disajxpointr 
ment, as it was not just. If the conditions of the poor 
in India were to bo improved, the upper classes must be 
prepared to forgo their special privileges. Therefore, to the 
extent tliat they (privileged classes) were pi-eparcd to 
modify their outlook so as to 111 in with the ideal of trastee- 
ship that he bad in mind, they would be afforded protec¬ 
tion. 

On the evening of the 28th, Gandhiji went to see the 
prisoners in the Rajkot and Sardhar jails accompanied by 
Khan Saheb Fateh Mohammad Khan, Col. Aspinall, the 
Civil Surgeon, and the Political-Agent Col. Daly. What 
Gandhiji saw in Sardhar jail turned out to be even more 
horrible than he had heard or even imagined. Last 
minute efforts had been made to make the jail appear to be 
very much better than it really was. Walls were freshly 
whitewashed and although phenyl was generously used, the 
fllth and bad smell could not be wholly suppressed. The 
prisoners had been shaved, and were given bath and clean 
clothes. They narrated fearlessly the treatment which had 
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been accorded to them. Khan Saheb b'ateh Mohammad 
Khan was compelled to admit the truth of must of the com¬ 
plaints, even though he had kept maititainiug that no deli¬ 
berate hardship had been inflicted. Col. Duly commented 
that in spite of all these complaints, the prisoners appeared 
to be very spruce and in good condition. Gandhiji told them 
that he was glad to see that the training, which had been 
given to the Satyagrahls for. the last 20 years, had borne 
fruit, and although they had had to face hardships, they 
had become capable of inaintuining a bold and courageous 
demeanom’. And they could not say that all their stories 
were false. From Sardhar, Gandliiji went to Tramba to moot 
Kasturba and informed her, in reply to her question, that 
he did not intend leaving Rajkot until his task was accom¬ 
plished. Then he went to meet the Thakore Saheb in his 
palace. Durbar Virawala was present throughout this 
meeting. Gandhiji returned from it very dissatisfied, and 
his only comment took the form of a question: '‘Who is tlie 
real ruler of Rajkot, the Thakore Saheb or Durbar 
Virawala?” Gandhiji had hoped that it would be possible 
for him to persuade the Thakore Saheb within a day or 
two, and that he would be able to attend the Tripuri Ses¬ 
sion of the Congress. After this meeting with the Thakore, 
he realized that tliat was a vain hope. 

The following day some 160 peasants from different 
villages came to meet Gandhiji. They gave lurid accounts, 
in the presence of the First Member, of how the volunteers 
were being taken in motor trucks into the jungle and 
beaten and deprived of their shoes or chappals and 
dragged through the thorns, and in some cases, also 
deprived of their clothes. In the afternoon. Cianclhiji met 
the Resident, Mr Gibson. After the evening prayer. Durbar 
Virawala took Gandhiji in his car for a drive and a talk 
which lasted for an hour and a half. Gandhiji returned 
from the drive very disappointed. Until late in the night 
he could not sleep and spent half the night in great mental 
agony. In the morning, he wrote the following letter to the 
Thakpre Saheb informing him that if his requests were not 
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accepted, he woukl commence a fast on the following day, 

that is, from the midday of the 3rd: 

“l wi'il.(> UUs lollcr noL wUltoiit hoKlliitinn, but tliily 
cojnpcls It. 

"You Know tin; i-ivu'^on for iiiy coniliij' bui'c. K’ni- three dnyii 
I linil oonvoraiition wlUi Durbar VIrawala, Flu j(ovo iin; eausi' for 
Intense cUBsatlsl'aetlim. !-Ie sconis to be iuwip.'ililo of Koiiplnf; tiin 
ro.sotutinntj from moinoiit to inomrut. Surli is my oivlnion baaoil 
upon my llirne clfiy.s’ contact with him. In my opinion, his 
guidance has liarmcd the Stale. 

"Now T coroc’ t<i the ol)Jo«t of this letter. At the time of leaving 
Waitllia, T had resolved that T would not leave Rajkot without 
Inducing fullllnicnt <if your promise. T-tiit I liad never thought that 
I would have to be here for more than oin; or two days, or Unit T 
would have to suffer wliat T have suffered. 

"My patience is exhausted. T should hasten to Trlpurl If it is 
at idl po.sslhlc. If I do not /jo, over a thcusiind co-workers will be 
disappointed, and lakhs of poor ptKipio wlll'lii'como disconsolate. 
Time, tliorofore, has u aiiocial value for mo at this juncture. 

"I beseech you, ihoreforo, to adojil with a full lienrt tho follow¬ 
ing HUggoatlons of mine, and free mn from jinxloty by fipeiuUng mo 
on my roluni Journey tomorrow. 

",l. You should announce to tho people that your Notmcnllon 
No. fiO, (hUod 2(iUi Dcc(>mlK'r, slands. 

"a. You should ounccl your Notlilcutlon No. 01, dated 2lBt 
January. 

''3, Names 2,3, 5, and 7 of the llefonns ConnnlUoe announced 
by you should stand, and you should ncficpt on helialf of tho 
Rajkot liajklya I'raja I’arisliad tho following names: 

1. U. N. Dheiinr 

2, P. P. Aiiada 

3, V. M. .SliukUi 

4. J. H. Joshl 

fi. S. V. Modi 

"nie underlying motive of fliis suggoatlou Is that the Pari,short 
should have a majority on Its side. 

"Shri tr. N. Dhchar ahoiild J)o appointed as I’rc.ilrteut of tho 
Committee. 

“‘1. YOU .shmiid appoint three oi- less than tlireo offlcials as 
guides and advisers in the Commilteo. They should ho such as I 
could artepl mi Iw'hair of tho Parlshad. They shoukl have no vote 
in tho proceedings of tho Committee. * 

"5, You .should issue In.stractloas to tho heads of the several 
departments of the State to furnish the Committee such papers, 
figures and other material and assistance as it mav need. You 
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ahoiilfl appoint foi" thu tiso of Iho Conunlttee suitable quarters in 
the Secretariat. 

“(I. My acivici! Is tliat the advisers whom you may appoint 
in terms of clause 4 should form the Executive Counoil and that 
Council should be responsible for the management of the State in 
the sph'it of the Notiftcalion of the 20th December so as not to do 
anything likely to bo injurious to Its main purpose. One of them 
should be the President of the Council. You will unhesitatingly 
endorse the actions of the Council. If you deem it ilt to appoint 
other persons than the advisers of the Committee as Councillors, 
the appointment .should ho made hi consultation with me. 

“The CoinmUtoG should eomnicneo its proceedings on the 7th 
instant and finish fhoxn by the 22iid instant. The enforcement of 
the recommendations of the Conimltlee should take place within 
seven days of their being in your hands. 

“7. The SatyagralU prisonei’s should he discharged tomorrow. 
Pines and execution orders should be slopped and lines already 
collected and coiifl.scatlon.s should be returned. 

".S. I gather from the ctniversalloii with Mr Olhson that he will 
not IntQi’fere with whatever you may do In connection with the 
Notification of the 2(lth December. 

"If you cannot sec your way to accept my suggestions before 
noon tomorrow, my fast will oommonco fi’om that tlmo and will 
continue till acceptanoo. 

"I trust that you will not regard the language of my letter 
to be stllT, And if I do use sUff language or my action appears 
to be such, I claim that right In connection with yon. My father 
had the privilege of serving the State when your grandfather was 
Its chief. Your father regarded mo as a father to him. Indeed 
at a public meeting ho called me oven his gum, but I have been 
(Hiru to no one; therefore, T have never regarded him as disciple. 
You are, therefore, as n son to me. It Is possible that you do 
not regard me as father. If you do, you will accept joyfully my 
anhinlssion In a moment and, in addition, you will express regret 
foi’ what has befallen yciur people after 20th December. You will 
please not consider mo your or the Stale’s enemy. I can never 
bo anybody’.s enemy and have never been. I have implicit fallh 
that in the neccptanco of ray siihraission to you lies your good, 
your prestige and your duty. If you will nhsorve that in some 
of my suggestions, I have gone outside the four cornoi’s of the 
Notifleation of the 2Gth Uocembor such departure will be found 
to be moi'oly suporflcinl. You will note that In not interfering 
with your nominations of Uio persona outside the Parishad, I 
hav(! had solely In view your prestige. Thus, the departure la 
purely in favour of the State. If the other departures may not 
be so eonaldoved, they are solely due to, what I have considered, 
your In'onch of promise. In my view they are for tlio protection 
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of both the parties and Uio people, mul for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting another hrcak-down of tlie eoUUiinoiit. 

"In eoncluslon, T give yon niy tvovil of honour that if T am 
then alive, I shall ci’ltically oxainine the report tliat the Reforms 
flonmalttee may prepare. If I am not, ,Mni'(liir Vallabhhlial I'al<>l may 
do so, and the examination will ho such as to make sure tliat no 
damage is clone to your prestige or to the fitnte or your people,” 
He also wrote to Durbar Virawala in the following 
terms; 

"What am I to do? 1 am writing this after luiving remained 
awake lialf tin; night. During tlie last three days, you have made 
mo pa.sii through a very hi!lor experioneo. 1 eoiikl cec m> rt('.sir(' on 
your part to uclhore to any sUtenient you mndo. All the time, you 
appeared anxious to got out of every commitment. Last night’s 
talk was the culmination, and I am now able to understand why 
it is that the cKjVco.s of Dnjkot .sUind In ten-or of yon. 

"You havo invited me to study your whole ttaveor, I accepted 
that hivitJillon. Ilut you have really not loft vi'ry much for mo to 
Investigate, (lod has not given mo that murh strongth, that nuteh 
purity and that much nmi-violenco, for, otherwise I would have 
boon nhlo to enter ,v<iur heart, t feel nahninofl and sad that I have 
been unable to win you ovoi-. I iMdlcvo that tho influeuoo you have 
over Thakoro Sahel t Is lu't an Influtnico for his good. My luau't 
woiil night before lust when 1 .saw his mental iKilplcsHuesa and 
1 hold you rosponaihlo for it. 

"I havo just addressed a letter to the Thakoi’O !3ahob and am 
sending this at tho same time U; you. Yon will no douht see 
Uiat letter and, therefore, I am not sending you a copy of It, 
Although you had given me your final decision, I would still n;* 
quest you to advise the Tlutkore Salieb to accept my suggestions. 
May Ood enter your heart.” 

Tn foirw'arding to Mr Gib.son a copy of hlR lotter to tho 
Thakore Saheb Gandhiji expressed the hope that he would 
co-operate as far as it lay in him to secure compliance with 
his suggestions. To the Sardar, he .sent the following' 
message over the phone; 

“You niu.'it not ho perturbed over my decision. It was taken 
purely in answer to the voice of God. But roa.son too dictated 
no other course. I would not like you to mention this thing to 
anybody. If Durbar Virawala allows tbo Thakoro Saheb to accept 
my propo.sal, let the Tliakoro Saheb have full modlt for it. 

“■you may not leave your post....It should fintlloe for you 
that I am here to shoulder the burden of the Rajkot Issue. 

“I would have liked even to save all telephonic charges In 
this crisis. But knowing your tomporameat as I do, I would not 
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Htint telephonic communications, if there are any developments 
to report.” 

No reply was received from the Thakore Saheb until 
noon on the 3rd; so the fast began. As the prayer and the 
devotional songs were concluded, the First Member 
brought the Thakore Saheb’s reply. It was a blunt 
rejection. 

”_The Notification No. 50 which I published on 2Cth De- 

i-einber will .stand good. Tlic .suggo.stlons .you make regarding 
pi rHimnel of the (’ommlttco are not in aiicordunce with the terms 
of that Notification and I do not feel justified in accepting them 
or your other ,sugge,stlonH. The res))onslbiIlly of ensuring that 
tho Committee shall coii.sist of siiltahle inemberH truly repre- 
Hontutive of various Interests of the State rests on me as ruler 
of Kajkot and it is a responsibility of which I cannot divest my¬ 
self. In the best interests of my State and my people it is im¬ 
possible for me to allow anyone else to have the final decision 
in a matter of sucli vital importance.” 

After reading the letter, Gaudhiji remarked that the 
reply merely added fuel to the fire. He told the Khan Saheb 
that he would send a reply later to the Thakore Saheb. 
“But may I, in the meantime, suggest to you that you 
should advise the Thakore Saheb that all Satyagrahi priso¬ 
ners may now be released? Now that I have commenced 
the fast there can be no resumption of civil resistance on 
this issue during my lifetime. The news of my fast is bound 
to perturb them and they might launch on a sympathetic 
fast. As prisoners it may be difficult to control or check 
them.” “If they are not released, will the civil disobedience 
be resumed?” asked the First Member. “No,” replied 
Gandhiji. “My fast has rendered the suspension absolute.” 
"But must you fast? Is there no alternative?” again asked 
the First Member. “I would far rather have any amount 
of civil disobedience than this fast on your part,” he added. 
“I know that,” replied Gandhiji. “But if at the ripe age of 
seventy I have to reconsider a decision taken after so much 
introspection and waiting upon God, I shall have lived my 
three score and ten years in vain. I launched upon the fast 
when there was no other course open to me,” 

Gandhiji then dictated the following reply to the 
Tha’^orp. fifllxph' 
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“Youi’ lettei' is painful. You seem to attach no value to a 
promise. You are acting like a man who promises donation, and 
then goes back upon the promise. Have you not given much 
by your Notification of 2Cth December? Donations are but one 
of the attributes of princeship, as they are also its ornament. 
By that Notification you promised a big donation. Its very core 
Includes surrender of the right of making the choice of names 
of member.q of the Reforms Committee. But in the case in point 
you surrendered tliat right by a special letter addressed to Sardar 
Vallabhbhal in his capacity as representative of the Parishad. 
Your letter of today cancels that surrender. This action of 5 'oura 
does not befit you. I believe that compliance with my sugges- 
tloir contained In my letter of yesterday Is necessary for the duo 
fulfilment of your promise. 

"May God move you to such compliance. It behoves you to 
give effect to the suggestion I have sent you today through the 
Khan Salieb. Inasmuch as Civil Disobedience now I’emalns de¬ 
finitely suspended, it seems to me to be j'our obvious duty to 
discharge the Civil Disobedience prisoners.” 

On the 4th March, Gandhiji woke up at dawn very much 
refreshed, and dictated a letter to Mr Gibson, which he 
asked should be repeated to the Viceroy by telegram: 

"It seems to me that in regarding the Thakore Saheb as a 
responsible thinking ruler, I am, or shall I say, we are all giving 
currency to a fraud. I felt thLs when I sent him day before yes¬ 
terday my letter embodying my suggestions. I do not know If he 
was allowed even to read it and if he was, whether ho understood 
it in all its bearings. I had hoped that my own and my ancestral 
connection with his father and gi’andfatber might provoke him 
to a sense of his duty. Durbar Virawala is the virtual ruler of 
Rajkot. As I have already remarked in my letler to the Thakore 
Saheb, he la utterly unreliable. He does not like the first noti¬ 
fication. If he could, he would undo it by packing the Reforms 
Committee with a majority of his nominees. At the present 
jnoraent ho holds no ofiflee in the State, and yet his will Is the 
supremo law. He even tones orders In -writing. He has In the 
Rajkot palace his nephew -who alone has aoce.ss to the Thakore 
Saheb at all times. Sir Patrick Cndell as you are aware, had no 
trust in him, and had even proiilbited him from remaining in 
Rajkot, or having any connection with tlie Thakore Saheb. You 
may not know that Col. Daly had to pull him up for en¬ 
tering Rajkot during the first struggle. T cannot recall a parallel 
to such chaos as exists In Rajkot. I do feel that this is a 
(jase for the immediate Intervention of the paramount power so 
n.s to Induce fulfilment of the i>roinlae made by the Thakore 
P"hAh 
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“Nomination by the Thakore Saheb of the names recommend¬ 
ed by Sardar Patel, of unofficial members of the Reforms Com¬ 
mittee Is part of the transaction of 2Cth December. Moreover, as 
I have said in my letter of yesterday to the Thakore Saheb, with¬ 
out some such precaution the notification could easily be made 
a dead letter." 

That same afternoon, Miss Agatha Harrison arrived in 
Rajkot. In explaining to her how reluctantly he had under¬ 
taken the fast, Gandhiji said: “It was imposed upon me; 
I am tired of fasting.... I dread the very idea of it when I 
think of the nausea and restlessness that have charac¬ 
terized my fasts of late.” In reply to Miss Harrison’s 
enquiry regarding the latest situation, Gandhiji said: “We 
are up against a stone wall. The resident pleads his help¬ 
lessness to "interfere” in the affairs of the State. The First 
Member is concerned only with the police administration 
in so far as it relates to the carrying out of the orders of 
the State. He has nothing to do with the high policies of the 
State. The Thakore Saheb is practically inaccessible to 
anyone but Durbar Virawala. The latter, though without 
any official position in the State, to all intents and purposes 
ruled the State. He even signs orders. But if he is asked to 
do the needful in any particular matter, he usually excuses 
himself by saying that the matter rests with the Thakore 
Saheb. Every avenue to a solution is thus shut, bolted and 
barred.” 

In the evening a communique was issued by the State 
authorities. The strangest part of this document was that 
deliberate omission of any reference to the question of 
“atrocities” in Gandhiji’s letter to the Thakore Saheb was 
used to manufacture a grievance against Gandhiji. It was 
misconstrued as meaning that Gandhiji’s enquiries and 
inspections in Rajkot had satisfied him of the “falsity of 
these allegations” and Gandhiji was accused of withholding 
due expression of regret for the allegations in question. 
Gandhiji replied to this charge as follows: 

"—The omission was due to my desire to be absolutely fair 
to the Khan Saheb and his subordinates, who are primarily res¬ 
ponsible for dealing with the actions of civil resisters. But the 
■ fact that the omission. Instead of belner appreciated, has been 
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turned against me, compels me to put the actual state of affairs 
before the public. 

"After my visit to the two jails, 1 told the Khan Saheb that 
I was much moved by the statements made by the prisoners. I 
toid him that I was inclined to believe the allegations made by 
the prisonei-s, some of whom were personally known to me and 
many of whom enjoyed In society a status which entitled them to 
have their evidence believed until it was proved to be untrue. 
I, therefore, told the Khan Saheb that the allegations were so 
serious, covered such a wide fleld, and affected so many persons 
that tile only way I could do Justice to the Stale was to suggest 
a judicial inquh’j' by an impartial ti-lbunal." 

On. the 3rd some colleagues of Gandhiji sought permis¬ 
sion to meet Kasturba, and they were told that the request 
might be met on the following day, as it was necessary to 
obtain the Thakore Saheb’s orders. Leave was granted the 
next day and Dr Sushila Nasiyar and two others went to 
Tramha. Kasturba sent with them a very moving letter to 
Gandhiji, reproaching him for not mentioning to her his 
decision to start a fast. In reply to this Gandhiji said: 

“You are worrying for nothing. How could I speak to you or 
anybody else before undertaking tlie fast when I myself was not 
aware that It was coming? God gave the signal, and what else 
could I do than obey? Will Qiero be any stopping to consult you 
or anybody when the flnal peremptory summons comes as some 
day It must come.” 

Gandhiji had also sent an oral message, asking her if 
she wanted him to request the State to let her stay near 
him during the period of the fast. Ba sent an immediate 
reply to this. She would be quite content where was, if 
only she could have news of him every day. 

It was generally believed that, as on previous occa¬ 
sions, the authorities would send Ba to live near Gandhiji 
as soon as the fast started. On the 4tlT., Gandhiji asked 
the First Member what exactly was Ba’s legal position. 
Was she free to go where she liked, or was the State Guest 
House in her case only a euphemism for State Prison? The 
First Member could give no reply. Then, in the afternoon 
of the 5th, to everybody’s surprise Ba was brought in a 
State car to Rashtriya Shala and left there. She had come 
without her luggage. She had been told merely that the 
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Thakore Saheb wanted her to go to Gandhiji and see him. 
She did not wish to be given any greater freedom than her 
companions, Manibehn and Mridulabehn. When Gandhiji 
failed to elicit any reply regarding her status, he decided 
that she should go back, and so late in the evening 
she returned. On the 6th, all three were released uncondi¬ 
tionally, and this, otherwise simple matter, was resolved. 

On the 5th The Times of India contended in its leading 
article that the December 26th Statement, containing the 
terms of the agreement, was capable of two interpretations. 
The suggestion presumably was that that should not, 
therefore, constitute an issue for a fast by Gandhiji. The 
Sardar felt that this was a mischievous attempt to cloud 
the issue and gave a detailed and fully documented reply 
as follows: 

"Gandhiji haa gone on a fast on the moral issue of restoring 
a solemn pact between the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot and its 
people. The Issue Involves the right of the people to have a 
majority of their representatives on the Committee.... 

"The language of the letter Is clear and unequivocal. The 
pohit, that tlie people should have a majority on the Committee, 
was never In doubt or dispute during the negotiations between 
the Thakore Saheb and myself. On the contrary, it was the basis 
on which the agi’eeraent was signed on December 20 last, as the 
history of the protracted negotiations would show. 

"When Gandhiji was first approached for a settlement in 
November last he drafted the terms of the setUement, in which 
it was .stipulated that there should be a majority of representa¬ 
tives of the Praja Parlshad leaving the majority to be fixed by 
me. When I was approaclied by the intermediary with this draft 
on November 23 last at Ahmedabad, we settled that the Committee 
should have seven members of the Parishad against three of the 
State. The draft terras which I sent to tiie Tliakore Saheb and 
Sir Patrick Cadell with the intermediary contained this term. 

“This term was neither objected to nor altered by either 
the Thakore Saheb or Sir Patrick. The only suggestion they 
made about tliis term was that seven nominees of mine should 
be bona lide residents of Rajkot. Later, the negotiations on these 
terms foil through for other reasons, but at no stage was any objec¬ 
tion taken on tliis term. 

"On December 15, 1988, negotiations were resumed with me 
by the Thakore Saheb through an agent, who brouolit a letter 
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Of authority from him and Durbar Virawala. That agent brought 
terms for discussion in which this condition was also included. 
With the agent I sent on December 19, 1938, a counter offer in 
which this term was included. 

"On December 3G, when the terms were discu.ssed, it was 
agi’eed that this term was to be the basis of the settlement. I 
rejected all appeals to reduce this majority, but accepted the 
suggestion that the seven names should be subjects of the State. 
The Council was willing to accept the names of my seven nomi¬ 
nees there and then, bnt as all people whom T had to consult 
were in jail at tlie time the names were left to be given by me 
later. 

“R must not be forgotten that the settlement was arrived 
at after eight hours’ discussion between the Thakore Saheb, and 
his Council, and myself and three others. I would never have 
been a party to tlie negotiations If T had been given to under¬ 
stand that it would be open to the Thakoi’e Saheb to reduce the 
members to a minority of three. The letter which the Thakore 
Saheb gave me as part of the settlement loaves no doubt that 
he never intended then to reduce tire majority of seven. 

“The letter runs as follows: 

“ 'It is agreed that seven members of tire Committee nreutloned 
in clause 2 of the State announcement of today’s date are to be 
i-ecommended by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and they are to be 
nominated by us. Dlrarmendrasinha.’ 

"If the number was to be reduced at the sweet will of the 
Thakore Saheb there was no point in the agreement, nor in its 
being solemnly recorded. 

"Immediately after the settlement I wired to Gairdhiji as 
foUow.s: 'After eight hours’ prolonged discussion thank God settle¬ 
ment re.'iclred at two early this morning. Main terms your draft 
substantially accepted. Terms follow.’ 

“Later the .same day I wired the terms of the settlemoirt to 
Gandhijl in which it was stated: 'People’s .seven representatives 
are to be nominated bjf the Thakore Saheb according my recom¬ 
mendation. Though not spedfied in the text, sepai-ate signed 
agreement for this taken.' 

"This can leave no doubt that the basis of the settlement was 
that there should be a majority of Parishad representatives on 
the Committee, and the construction to the contrary was only put 
at a later stage to back out of the agreement. The fight, the 
negotiations and the settlement would have all hecn meaningless 
if the representatives were to be reduced to a minority by the 
Thakore Saheb. And, in the midst of a serious crisis like this, 
any clouding of the issue in dispute will be highly unfortunate." 
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Gandhiji had some interesting talks with Miss Harri¬ 
son on the 5th and 6th. He explained to her that 

"A Salyagrahi may not seek even to ascend to heaven on the 
wings ol Satan. Attempts are made at times to show that I am 
good but my co-workers are bad. Nothing could be more invi¬ 
dious and unfair. The Sardar’.s la a typical instance. He is a 
much misunderstood and misjudged person....He has strong 
prejudices and a rough and ready tongue. There lies the whole 
trouble. But take it from me, he is incorruptible. I challenge 
anybody to bring speclflc allegations against him, and I shall 
stand or fall by the finding of an impartial enquiry Into them, 
I know what these allegations are worth, having myself been 
victim of the vilest attacks.” 

Gandhiji then referred to his fast. Why had it been 
undertaken? Was there no other way? In describing his 
mental tribulations, Gandhiji said: 

"I know Katlilawad, the land of Kathis, very brave soldiers 
but full of Intrigue and corruption. How could I clean these 
Augean stables except through this vicarious suffering? If I was 
what I want to be, the fast would not have been necessary. I 
would not then need to argue with anyone. My word would go 
straight home. Indeed, I would not even need to utter the word. 
The mere will on my part would suffice to produce the required 
effect. But I am painfully aware of ray limitations. That is why 
I have to undergo all this to make myself heard. 

"The other way, namely, that of civil resistance, I deliberately 
ruled out in this ease, because, from what I could see. It would 
have, under the existing circumstances, only served further to 
arouse the brute In those in power. The aim of a Satyagrahl, 
on the other hand, always is to put the brute in everyone to sleep. 
By suffering myself I have saved the suffering on the part of the 
people which would have been Inevitable in case civil resistance 
was revived. 

“There is nothing hut an indescribable peace and spiritual 
exultation within me. There is no trace of iil-wUl in my heart 
against anybody. I am making a ceaseless, strenuous effort not 
to be Irritated. My heart is overflowing with goodwill even for 
Vii’awala, My fast will be worUiwhlle if it selves to move him 
and the Thakore Saheta to a sense of their responsibility.” 

The Viceroy who was then on tour cancelled it, and 
returned to Delhi on the 6th. There were long telephonic 
conversations between Delhi and Rajkot and Rajkot and 
Bombay. On the 7th morning, the Viceroy sent through 
Gibson the, following message to Gandhiji: 
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"Thank you very mucli for your message which I have just 
received. I unclerstanil your position. 

“It is clear from what you tell me that, what counts with 
you essentially in this matter, is your feeling that there has been 
a breach of faith. I realize Uiat doubts may be entertained as to 
the meaning wWch should he attached to the Thakore Saheb's 
Notification, as arapllfloa by his subsequent letter to Sardar Patel, 
and, it seems to mo, that the best way in which these doubts can 
bo )-e,solved is to refer their Interpretation to the highest judicial 
authority In the land, that is to say, the Chief Justice of India. 
I would, therefore, propose, tvlth the consent of the Thakore 
Saheb, which I understand, is forthcoming, to consult this high 
authority, as to the manner b\ which tlie Committee should be 
composed in accoi’danee with the teians of the Notification, and 
the Thakore Saheb's letter referred to above. After this the Com¬ 
mittee would he set up accowllngly, and it would be provided 
further that, .should any difference .subsequently arlae between 
the members of the Committee as to the meaning of any part of 
the Notification on which they were to make their recommenda¬ 
tions, this question would also be referred to the same high autho¬ 
rity whose decision would be final. 

“I fully believe that this, combined with the Thakore Saheb’s 
a.s.surance that he will carry out the promises contained in his 
Notification, and with my own assurance that I will exert my 
influence to see that he does so, will be suffleient to allay any 
apprehensions which have assailed you and that you will join 
with me in feeling that every precaution has been taken to ensure 
fair dealing, and that you will allay the anxiety of your friends 
by abandoning any further strain upon your health. 

"As 1 have already told you, I shall be very glad to see you 
hero and discuss matter.s with you so that any misapprehensions 
may be removed,” 

Gandhijl sent an immediate reply to this message 
through the Re.sident—Gibson as follows: 

“I am grateful to you for your prompt reply which was deli¬ 
vered to me at 10-45 a.m. today. Although, naturally, it leaves 
several things unsaid, I regard your kind message as sufficient 
warrant for breaking the fast, and ending the anxiety of millions 
who are following the fast with their praj'ers and such efforts 
as tliey can make to hasten the settlement. 

"B la only proper for me to say that those things which are 
not mentioned In your message are not waived by me, but that 
I should expect satisfaction on them. They can, however, await 
mutual discussion. 

"As soon as the doctors permit me to undertake a journey 
to Delhi, I shall do so. 
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“I thank yon once again for taking up, so promptly and so 
sympathetically, the matter that necessitated the fast.” 

All the prisoners arrested during the movement were 
released on the same day. Everyone was delighted and felt 
that Gandhiji had won a big victory, but for him the 
moment of victory was always the moment for introspec¬ 
tion, He had heart to heart talks with the workers of the 
Parishad, and he asked each of them to undertake an intro¬ 
spective analysis, and thus to understand himself better. 
On the 10th evening, Durbar Virawala came to see Gandhiji 
and talked with him for almost an hour. After this talk, 
Gandhiji appeared sad and in deep thought, as if he was 
asking himself the question, “Is there some defect in my 
non-violence? Why is it that, even after my fast, I see no 
change in Durbar Virawala?” 

On the 12th, during a conversation with the workers, 
Gandhiji again put Rajkot Satyagraha under the lens: 

“I think the Initial mistake was made when all Kathiawadis 
were permitted to join Eajkot Satyagraha. That step Introduced 
an element of weakness in the fight. Thereby we put our reliance 
on numbers whereas a Satyagrahi relies solely upon God who Is 
the help of the helpless. A Satyagrahi always says to himself, 
‘He in whose name Satyagraha was launched, will also see It 
through.' If the people of Kajkot had thought In these terms, 
there would have been no temptation to organize big processions 
or mass demonstrations and probably there would have been no 
atrocities such as Rajkot has had to experience. A genuine Satya- 
gi-ahi proceeds by setting the opponent at his ease. His action 
never creates any panic in the breast of the 'enemy'. Supposing 
as a result of rigid enforcement of the rules of Satyagrahis 
Rajkot Satyagraha had been confined to a few hundred or even 
a few score true Satyagrahis and they had carried on their Satya¬ 
graha in the right spirit till their last breath, theirs would have 
served as a heroic example." 

On the 13th of March, Gandhiji left for Delhi, Both the 
parties had to submit their respective points of view before 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, the Chief Justice of the Federal Court. 
According to the procedure laid down by him, the Sardar 
submitted his statement on the 17th to the Resident of 
the Western India States, and the Thakore Saheb's reply 
was submitted on the 26th of March. It consisted of forty 
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foolscap pages, and sought, among other things, to esta¬ 
blish that the settlement of the 26th was the result of 
deceit, pressure and fraud. Not only the Sardar but even 
Gandhiji was deeply hurt and angry when he heard of 
this charge. Once again Gandhiji asked himself, “ Why 
should my fast have been so futile? Could not Durbar 
Virawala see for himself that I would never undertake a 
fast on the basis of a document obtained by fraud or 
deceit?” 

Virawala personally argued his case. He argued at 
considerable length. Sardar Patel, on his part, narrated 
briefly the story leading up to the settlement of the 26th 
December. After reading the statements of both and hearing 
their arguments. Sir Maurice Gwyer delivered his judge¬ 
ment on the 3rd of April. The following extracts from this 
judgement will show how completely the Sardar was 
vindicated: 

"I pause here to observe Urat the suggestion was made, though 
it was not at all strongly pressed when I saw the two parties 
together, that this letter had been obtained from the Thakore 
Saheb hy some form of duress. I doubt whether, having regard 
to the terms of reference to me, which were assented to by the 
Thakore Saheb, I am at liberty to take this suggestion Into con¬ 
sideration at all; but It Is right that I should say that, I can see 
no evidence for it, and in the letters written subsequently to 
Mr Patel by the Thakore Saheh, there Is a good deal of evidence 
to the contrary. I am satisfied that no suggestion of duress In any 
legal sense can be substantiated and tliat the letter was written 
to Mr Patel, in the words used by Durbar Virawala himself before 
me, "In a friendly spirit". This is confirmed by the terms of a 
letter written on the following day by the Thakore Saheb to 
Mr Patel, in which he says: 

“ 'I am very thankful to you for coming to Rajkot. I appre¬ 
ciate very much the way In which you helped me in ending the 
impasse.' 

"The letter of December 28th was not made public, and, In¬ 
deed, there was no reason why it should be. I read It as a per¬ 
sonal intimation by the Thakore Saheb that the names, which 
according to the published Notification were to be “declared 
hereafter”, were still to he recommended by Mr Patel, as the draft 
Notification had provided. 
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‘Tn my opinion, the true construction of each document Is 
that the Thakore Saheb undertakes to appoint tlie persons whom 
Mr Vallabhbhai Patel may recommend, and that he does not re¬ 
serve to himself any discretion, to reject those whom he does not 
approve.... 

“The gist of the Thakore Saheb’s argument is con¬ 
tained in the following sentence in the written case submitted 
on his behalf: ‘It is obvious that the word "recommend” itself 
clearly indicates that it (i.e. each name) Is to be considered, and 
It was open to the Thakore Saheb to reject any of the names on 
the ground, for instance, that anyone of the names recommended 
was not a suitable person, was Incapable or undesirable.’ ” 

The judgement went on to say that one could not build 
up such an argument solely on the basis of the word 
‘reconunend’. It must be interpreted in its proper context. 
And in the opinion of the Chief Justice, the statement in 
the Notification, that Shii Vallabhbhai Patel would recom¬ 
mend the names of the members of the committee, was 
intended to convey the meaning that the names so 
recommended would be accepted by the Thakore Saheb. 

The judgement was thus wholly in favour of the 
Sardar, and it was universally regarded as a complete vic¬ 
tory for him. Then, on the 7th of April, a letter was 
received from the Viceroy, giving a clear guarantee on the 
part of the paramount power, that the Thakore Saheb 
would honour his word fully and that everything would be 
done to ensure this. With this guarantee Gandhiji left for 
Rajkot, where both he and the Sardar arrived on the 9th, 
But in Rajkot the way was far from clear. Obstructive 
plans had been set in motion. While the case was being 
argued before the Chief Justice in Delhi, the State was 
continuing its reign of terror. No one, whose property had 
been confiscated or who had been fined, had been given 
back his property or his money. The lawyers, who 
were residing in the Agency limits and who had 
taken part in the struggle and whose licences had been 
taken away, did not receive them back. What was worse, 
the Muslims and Bhayats were deliberately encouraged to 
adopt a hostile attitude towards the Praja Parishad, The 
moment Gandhiji arrived in Rajkot these two groups 
approached him with the request that they must have 
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representation on the Committee. The backward classes 
too put in their claim. The Thakore Saheb, or rather, 
Durbar Virawala, took the line that the request of all these 
groups was reasonable, and it was the duty of the State to 
take their demands into consideration. Gandhiji was pre¬ 
pared to meet their claims provided the Praja Parishad had 
a majority of one over the rest. But Gandhiji was unable to 
persuade them to accept the suggestion. On 14-4-’39, 
Gandhiji wrote the following letter to the Thakore Saheb. 

"It pains me to note that you have shaken your reRponsiblllty 
off your shoulders. The Muslim and the Bhayat names to which 
you refer were nominated by you. My promise, therefore, meant 
and could be Interpreted to mean only that I on my part would 
help you to fulfil your promise, even if the Chief Justice’s award 
went against you. It passes my understanding how anyone can 
Interpret my promise to give what I had no power to give. I am 
acting only as the Sardar’s and the Parlshad’s trustee. It is ob¬ 
vious that I may not give anything outside the terms of my trust. 
Therefore, my promise can only mean that if you desire to retain 
the names In question, I would help you on behalf of the Sardar 
to do so subject to the majority of the Sardar’s names remaining 
Intact. I hold .that it la Impossible to put inore meaning into my 
word. Unfortunately, you have taken an extraordinary step and 
thrust upon me the rosponslblUty of accommodating in the 
Sardar’s list the names of your nominees. What pains one is 
that you should misconstrue my promise in a manner that would 
render nugatory the right secured by the Sardar. 

"Therefore, although after your letter the only thing that 
remained for me was to send you names on behalf of the 
Sardar, I entreated three out of the four nominees named by you 
to be included among the Sardar’e nominees and to work as one 
team with the rest. But my entreaty has ended in failure. I 
have exhausted all effort to honour your nominations it it were 
at all po.ssible. You have mentioned a fourth name in your letter. 
I did not think it necessary to put Sbri Mohan Mandan to the 
trouble of coming to me to discuss things, as ho is not a Ilarijan. 

"The exclusion of the above 4 names, however, does not mean 
that the ropreaentatives nominated by the Sardar will not guard 
the special and legitimate rights of Muslims, Bhayats, Harijans 
or any other section. These members recognize no caste distlnc- 
tloms so far as the Committee and service of the people are con¬ 
cerned. They have before ttiem only the cause of the Rajkot 
people as a whole. Tliey are on the Committee because the party 
they represent conducted the fight for the rishts of the Rajkot 
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Ijeople. You appreciated their endeavour, and gave the right of 
nominating the names of 7 Rajkot State subjects outside the 
(iflicials, to the Sardar, or llie rarlshatl. These names are as 
ijelow: 

1. Shri Popatlal Purushottam Anada, B.A., LL.B. 

2. Shri Popatlal Dhanji Malaviya 

3. Shri Jamnadas Khusiralchand Gandhi 

4. Shri Becharbhal Walabhai 

P. Shri Jethalal H. Joshl 

6. Shri Vrajlal Mayashankai’ Shukla 

7. Shri Gajanand Bhawanishankar Joshl, M.A,, LL.B. 

"Let me once more enti’eat you to listen to me. You say lliat 
you are unable to enlarge the Committee. This is not right. The 
Chief Justice’s award does not mean any absolute obligation to 
limit the number of the Committee to ten. The two parties can 
make any alterations by mutual agreement. The Sardar is still 
desirous of helping you to keep your four nominees. The only 
condition is that the Parishad’s majority should not be aSected 
in the extended Committee. According to the Chief Justice’s 
award, the Sardar has a majority of 4 at present. Instead of 
that, for your sake and for Uie sake of avoiding bad blood, the 
Sardar is willing to reduce it to a majority of one. Can you 
expect anything more? 

"In your Notification of December 20th, the time-limit for 
the Committee to complete and submit its report to you was fixed 
at one month and four days. May I remind you that the limit 
may not be exceeded? 

"During the second Satyagraha struggle there were confisca¬ 
tions, fines and other repressive measures, It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to remind you that these should be now cancelled. 

Blessings from Mohandas’’ 

[This letter is written with my consent and the names given 
here should be taken as submitted by me.—Vallabhbhai Patel] 

As soon as the Muslims and Bhayats came to learn of 
the contents of this letter, they publicly charged Gandhiji 
with breach of promise and threatened him with Satya- 
grahal On the 16th he was told that the Bbayats and Mus¬ 
lims of Rajkot intended to stage a demonstration at the 
time of his evening prayer and that they had prepared a 
garland of shoes for him. But Gandhiji was quite ready to 
welcome the garland in case the report turned out to be 
true. He gave instructions to his followers that they should 
let every one come to him who expressed a desire, to 
do so with whatever intention. As usual,, he went 
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by car to the Rashtriya Shala for prayers. Almost simul¬ 
taneously a procession arrived, consisting of about 600 
persons belonging to opposition groups. Throughout the 
prayers the demonstrators kept up their shouts and slo¬ 
gans. After the prayers, when Gandhiji started to leave 
the school, the demonstrators pressed forward towards the 
prayer ground. It became dififtcult to see or hear anything, 
so thick was the haze created by dust and so great was 
the noise. Some friends endeavoured to form a chain 
around Gandhiji but he stopped them from doing so, and 
said that he would eitlier refuse to move from the place 
or would go into the crowd unaccompanied. He asked to be 
allowed to go forward alone, and made his way into the 
crowd. Almost immediately he felt giddy. He shut his 
eyes and appeared to be saying his prayers. In a couple of 
minutes he regained his consciousness, opened his eyes, 
straightened himself and ordered his followers not to ac¬ 
company him but to leave him to the care and protection 
of the people themselves. It is the path of the true Satya- 
grahi to go forward towards the enemy fearlessly. Then 
he told the Bhayat, who was one of the leaders of the oppo¬ 
nents, that he wanted not his followers’ protection but 
only his (Bhayat’s). He then put his hand on the shoulder 
of the Bhayat and as he stepped forward, a path began to 
be cleared for him right up to where his car was stationed. 

On the 18th, the Thakore Saheb sent his reply, ex¬ 
pressing his regret at the fact that no proposal had been 
made for the inclusion of any Muslim, Bhayat or untouch¬ 
able in the Committee. But the important point, on which 
Thakore Saheb laid particular emphasis, was that out of 
the seven names proposed, only one person was a resident 
of Rajkot. Finally, Gandhiji wrote on the 19th to the Resi¬ 
dent, Mr Gibson, and asked him to intercede. He put it to 
him that the Thakore Saheb had accepted four out of the 
seven names, which the Sardar had put forward in his 
letter of the 19th January. In the arguments before the 
Chief Justice of India, the Thakore Saheb had opposed the 
inclusion of only two names on the ground that they were 
not residents of Rajkot Nevertheless, six out of the seven 
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names were now being objected to. Gandhiji met Mr Gibson 
personally on the 20th when he put forward an idea which 
occurred to him on the spur of the moment, and this was 
that the Parishad should keep out of the Committee alto¬ 
gether, and the Thakore Saheb may appoint a Committee 
of his choice which should submit a report within a month 
and four days. The seven members of the Praja Parishad 
would examine this report, and if they thought fit submit 
a separate one. Both these reports should be placed be¬ 
fore the Chief Justice of India, and both parties should 
accept his decision. This proposal too, was not acceptable 
to Durbar Viraiyala. On the 23rd Gandhiji wrote again to 
Mr Gibson, saying that the task of deciding which of the 
seven persons were or were not residents of the State 
might be decided by the Judicial Commissioner at Rajkot. 
On that very day Gandhiji had to leave for Calcutta to at¬ 
tend a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. On 
his way to Bombay, he wrote an article entitled I am 
defeated wherein after recounting once again the history 
of the case, he remarked: 

"Agonizing experience of llie flfteen days have resulted In 
my malting the discovery that my Ahimsa should be voted down 
as a failure, if the Thakore Saheb and Durbar Shrl Virawala were 
to feel that they had to give anything under pressure from above. 
My Ahimsa demanded that I should remove that feeling. And 
so when the opportunity came to me, I tried to assure Durbar 
Shrl Virawala that I took no delight in invoking the assistance 
of the paramount power. Apart from Ahimsa, my connection with 
Rajkot should Impose that restraint on me. I assured him that 
my spontaneous oiler to Mr Gibson was an effort in that direc¬ 
tion, He Immediately retorted: ‘But U you are not satisfied with 
His Highness’s Committee’s report, you claim the right to scruti¬ 
nise the report in the light of the Notifleation, and if the Parishad 
dissents, you want to have the report and the dissent to be exa¬ 
mined by the Hon. the Chief Justice of India. Do you call this 
removing the feeling of pressure? Why not trust His Highness 
and his adviser through and through? You may not get all you 
want, but whatever you get will be charged with his goodwill, 
and will carry a promise of full delivery. Do you know what the 
Parishad people have said about the Tlrakore Saheb and me? Is 
that the way of a people desiring reforms from their prince?’ 
There was bitterness in his speech and contempt for the Parishad 
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people. But, with the suflrten ounscioaeness of my imperfect 
h,-milling of Ahimsa, instead of pai’rying the blow, I recognized 
the force of liis argument as showing want of faith in the essen¬ 
tial goodness of human nature and the littleness of my own 
belief In Ahimsa.... 

“And so I prcseniud this new line of approach to my co-work¬ 
ers. They had more tlian once told me that Durbar Shrl Vlrawala 
was the source of all the evU that had descended upon Rajkot, 
and that his removal would mean for them full Swaraj. I had no 
difflculty in showing them that what they were tlilnking of was 
good government, not self-government. At this meeting, which 
only took place yesterday, I told them that, if they accepted ray 
explanation of Ahimsa, they would have to set their heart not 
on getting rid of Durbar Shri Vlrawala, but on converting him. 
This they could do only if they would set about finding his good 
points and working at them. They must develop infinite faith in 
the capacity of Ahimsa to neutralize every person of hlmsa. True 
Ahlm.«a lay In running into the mouth of himm. If cows could be 
credited with Intelligence, It Is coneelvaide that, given a suffi¬ 
cient number of such cows, which would run into the tiger’s 
mouth, the latter would lose the relish for cow flesh and change 
his nature. They must, therefore, shed their fear of Durbar 
Shrl Vlrawala, and their disbelief in the power of Ahimsa to achieve 
the seemingly impossible. 

“They listened to this (to them) new doctrine with attention, 
f did not ask them whether they wore convinced. I hope they 
were. They would quite legitimately have asked me: 'Are you 
yourself so convinced of the correctness of this extraordinary 
attitude you have commended to us as to tear the award to pieces, 
and simply rely upon the goodn&sa of Durbar Shri Virawala’s 
heart?’ If they had asked this question, I would have been obliged 
til say; ‘I have not yet found the r-equlsite courage. Ahimsa accrues 
only to the courageous.' ’’ 

After the meeting of the A.I.C.C., Gandhlji -went to a 
village called Brindavan in Bihar to attend a meeting of 
the (Sandhi Seva Sangh, There he spoke in the main only 
about the limited extent to which they had been practising 
non-violence. His mind was still concerned with the failure 
of the Satyagraha in Rajkot, which he regarded as being 
due to some shortcoming of his own. On the 12th of May he 
returned to Rajkot, and resumed once again his discussions 
with the Resident, Mr Gihson, Durbar Yirawala, Muslims 
and Bhayats. It was clear to him that the time had come for 
taking a bold but correct decision. On the 17th of May he 
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was very clear in his mind as to the right course, and 
wrote immediately an article for the Harijan entitled 
Confession and Repentance which is quoted below: 

“I said at Calcutta on the 24th ultimo that Rajkot had proved 
a lahoratoiy for me. The latest proof of the fact lies in the step 
I am now announcing. After an exhaustive discussion with my co¬ 
workers, I have come to the conclusion at 6 o’clock this evening 
that I should renounce the advantages accruing from the award 
of the Chief Justice. 

"I recognize my error. At the end of my fast, I hart permitted 
myself to say that it hart succeeded as no previous fast had done. 
1 now see that it was tainted with Tnmaa. In taking the fast, I 
sought immediate Intervention of the paramount power so as to 
induce fulfilment of the promise made by the Thakore Saheb. This 
was not the way of Ahimsa or conversion. It was the way of 
himsa or coercion. My fast to be pure should have been addressed 
only to the Thakore Saheb, and I should have been content to 
die. If I could not have melted his heart or rather that of his 
adviser, Durlrar Sliri Virawala. My eyes would not have been 
opened if I had not found unexpected difficulties in my way. 
Durbar Shrl Virawala was no willing party to the awai-d. Natu¬ 
rally, he was in no obliging mood. He, therefore, took advantage 
of evety opportunity to cause delay. The award, instead of making 
ray way smooth, became a potent cause of angering the Muslims 
and Bhayats against me. Before the award, we had met as friends. 
Now T am accused of having committed a breach of promise volun¬ 
tarily and without any consideration made by me. The matter was 
to- go to the Chief Justice for decision as to wheQier I was guilty 
of the alleged breach of promise. The statements of the Muslim 
Council and the Garasia Association aro before me. Now that I 
have taken tlie decision to renounce the award, there is no occa¬ 
sion for me to answer the two cases. So far as I am concerned, the 
Muslims and Bhayats can have anything the Thakore Saheb may 
ho pleased to give them. I must apologize to them for having put 
them to the trouble of prepaidng their cases. 

"I owe an apology to the Viceroy for the unnecessary strain I 
have put upon him in my weakness. I apologize to the Chief 
Justice for having been the cause of putting him to the labour 
which, had I knoAvn hotter, ho need not have gone tlirough. Above 
all, 1 apologize to the Thakore Saheb and Durbar Shri Virawala. 
.So far a; the latter is concerned, I must also own that, In common 
with my co-workers, I have harboured evil thoughts about him. 
I do not here pause to consider whether the charges made against 
him were true or not. This ia not the place to discuss them. Suffice 
it to aay tliat the way of Ahimsa was not and has not yet been 
applied to hhn. 
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“And let it be said to my discredit that I have been guilty of 
playing what may be called a double game, l.e. hanging the sword 
of the award over his head, and wooing him and expecting him of 
his own free will to advise the Thakore Saheb to grant liberal 
reforms. 

"This method I admit is wholly inconsistent with Ahimsa. 
When all of a sudden I made what is known as a sporting offer to 
Mr Gibson on 10th April, I discovered my weakne.sa. But I had not 
the courage then and there to say, ‘I do not want to have anything 
to do with the award.’ Instead I said, ’Let the Thakore Saheb 
appoint his own Committee, and then the Pai’ishad people will 
examine the report in terms of the award, and if It is found defec¬ 
tive It can go to the Ciiief Justice.’ Durbar Shri Virawala detected 
a flaw and very properly rejected the offer, saying; ‘Ton aro still 
hanging the award over my head and want to become a court of 
appeal over the Tliakore Saheb’s Committee. If such Is the case, 
you must take your pound of flesh and no more.’ I saw the force 
of his objection. I told him too that I lacked the courage then to 
throw the award overboard, but I would still plead with him to 
come to lei-ms with the people as if the award was not In existence 
and as if the Sardar and I had also withdrawn. He promised to 
try. He tried In his own fashion but not with a largo heart. I do 
not blame him. How could I expect a large heart, when he knew 
my faint-heartedness in clinging to the award? 

"Only trust can beget trust. I lacked It myself. But at last I 
have regained my lost courage. My faith in the sovereign efficacy 
of Alilinsa burns brighter for my confession and repentances. 

"I must not do an injustice to my co-workers. Many of them 
aro flllpcl with misgivings. My exposition of Ahimsa is new to 
them. They see no cause for my repentance. They think that 
I am giving up a great chance created by the award. They think 
too that as a political leader, I have no right to play fa.st and 
loose with the fortunes of 76,000 souls, may be of the whole of the 
people of Kathiawad. I have told them that their fears are unjusti¬ 
fied, and that every act of purification, every accession of courage, 
adds to the strength of the cause of a people affected by a move¬ 
ment of Satyagraha. I have told them too that if they regard me 
as the general and expert of Satyagraha, thej' must put up with 
what may appear to them to be my vagaries. 

"Having now freed the Thakore Saheij and his adviser from 
the oppression of the award, I have no hesitation in appealing to 
them to appease the people of Rajkot by fulfilling their expecta¬ 
tions and dispelling their misgivings." 

When Gandhiji discussed this decision of his, the 
Sardar was present. Mahadevbhai put forward some 
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arguments in order to clarify the position but Sardar 
Patel accepted Gandhiji’s point of view in regard to 
Satyagraha and non-violence without uttering a single 
word. It was a totally different question whether he 
himself would have taken such a step or not. 
Gandhiji now tried his utmost to win over the Thakore 
Saheb and Durbar Virawala. After accepting defeat, 
Gandhiji even attended the Darbar called by the Thakore 
Saheb. Durbar Virawala appointed his Committee to put 
forward a scheme of reforms. This report appeared in 
November 1939. Commenting on it, Gandhiji wrote an 
article Rajkot Reforms in the Harijan in which he said: 

"Having once offended, however unwittingly, against the 
Thakore Saheb of Rajkot and Durbar Shrl Virawala, I have res¬ 
trained myself against saying anything by way of criticism of 
the Darbar’s doings in that State. But duty to the people of 
Rajkot, who have shown exemplary discipline demands a word 
from me on the reforms just announced. They expect me to give 
my opinion on them. It pains me to have to say that they have 
undone what the late Thakore Saheb had done. The adult 
franchise, which it was the late Thakore Saheb’s boon lasting 36 
years has been revoked, and it has been reduced to the possession 
of property qualifications and a stiff residential test. The elected 
president gives place to the Dlwan as permanent president. The 
original Sabha, which was wholly composed of elected representa¬ 
tives, is to contain 40 elected members against 20 nominated. The 
elected members will be subdivided into minorities, The so-called 
majority will thus become really a minority. The natural course 
of reforms is progressive increase of popular control. Here, with¬ 
out the slightest justification, popular control has been materially 
reduced. The original Sabha had wide powers of legislation. These 
have been curtailed. 

‘‘There was a definite announcement that the privy purse was 
to be fixed. The refonns ignore the announcement. The Notifica¬ 
tion of December 2Gth last was to transfer to the people 'the 
widest powers possible'. My reading of them leads me to the 
conclusion that not only have the powers already possessed by the 
people been taken away but they have been limited as much as 
possible. In one word, the Thakore Saheb’s, l.e. the Diwan’s, will 
is to be the Supreme Law in Rajkot. 

"I am sorry to have to write these lines. I do not know Whe¬ 
ther these reforms are the last act of the tragedy for which my 
violence is responsible. A fast is a remedy to be applied only by 
an expert. It interrupts the even course of a movement for better. 
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The lightest touch of violence damages It. I have admitted that 
my appeal to the Vicei’oy against the acts of the Thakore Saheb, 
whlhit the fast was pending, wa.s violence and vitiated the fast. I 
had thought that I had paid the penalty by repentance, and that 
the happy relations, eatabUslied between the Thakore Saheb, and 
Durbar Shri Vlrawala and me, would open, a new and bright chap¬ 
ter for the people of Rajkot. The Darbar, held In my honour after 
my public repentance, seemed to have set the seal on the good 
that the repentance had done. I see I was mistaken. Men’s natures 
are not changed in a moment. I apologize to the people of Rajkot. 

"But I do not repent of my repentance. I am quite sm'o that 
what was morally right was also politically right. My repentance 
saved the people of Rajkot from a worse fate. It averted a commu¬ 
nal clash. I am quite sure that In the end the people of Rajkot 
will come to their o'^vn. Meanwhile, the evil, that the reforms In 
my opinion are, must be allowed to work itself out. Those citizens 
of Bajkot who have any sense of self-respect must abstain from 
co-operation in working them. They will. If they take my advice, 
watcli, wait, pray and literally spin. They will find that they will 
be also spinners of real liberty in Rajkot in the non-vlolent way 
which Is tlie only true way." 

The Sardar’s approach to this whole question is 
brought out very vividly in some of his utterances in the 
course of a public address delivered some time after this 
episode had occurred. He remarked thus: 

"Some people think that Vlrawala had run rings round me, 
and, had used me as an instrument for removing Sir Patrick. But 
those who take this view do not appear to recognize the forces 
behind,him. They do not understand politics. How all this has 
happened would be clear when facts are revealed in the future. 
God will, no doubt, in his own way deal with those who have been 
responsible for making Gandhiji fast at Bajkot and who have 
deeply wounded him. He, who offends a saint, can never ho 
happy." 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE INDEPENDENCE STRUGGLE IN 
INDIAN STATES—in 
Baroda 

Baroda was considered a very progressive Indian State. 
A PrajaMandal had been organized there since long to work 
for the achievement of responsible self-government. But the 
State Government took no notice of it so long as it confined 
its activities to the city of Baroda. After the struggle of 
1930-34, it extended its activities into villages and there¬ 
after the State Government could no longer afford to 
ignore it. The State served restrictive orders against the 
principal leaders, and dealt a mortal blow to the prestige 
of the Mandal. It could not hold even a single public 
meeting to protest against the unjust and extraordinary 
policy of the State. The Diwan gave, as a special favour, 
permission to the Committee to conduct an enquiry 
into the land revenue assessment but insisted that it 
should carry on its work only from the State's cities. 
The President of the Mandal was served with a notice, 
requiring him to refrain from delivering public speeches. 
Government oflGlcers decided to display their authority, 
and an organized attempt was made to make members 
resign from the Mandal. Some ofScers issued wholly arbi¬ 
trary and illegal orders, while others went to the length of 
personally assaulting some of the workers. Thus a deter¬ 
mined attempt was made by officers of the State to crush 
the Praja Mandal by all means legal or illegal. 

At the Visnagar Session of the Praja Parishad, it was 
wisely decided to suffer all hardships without retaliation. 
The workers loyally abided by this policy and bore every¬ 
thing patiently. The State authorities, however, interpreted 
their attitude to mean acceptance of defeat, and began 
taking pride in suppressing the Mandal. 

When things had reached such a deplorable state, 
some members of the Praja Mandal thought that if they 

167 
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invited the Sardar to be its President, he would certainly 
infuse new life in the people. Not only that, the State autho¬ 
rities too will have to alter their policy of haughty indiffe¬ 
rence and hostility towards the Mandal. The Sardar was 
aware of the difficulties of the Praja Mandal and could not 
turn down their request. While accepting the invitation to 
preside over its deliberations, he said: 

*Tf the workers are thus treated and if after twentylwo years’ 
existence, the Praja Mandal is unable to remove any grievance, 
or redress any wrong done to the people, then, surely the Mandal 
ought to think afresh about its future activities and programme. 
The Praja Mandal can claim to have at its disposal the services 
of a large number of people who administered its affairs for 
over a period of twenty-two years. It would be a crime to waste 
that capital. If it appears that the State has made up its mind to 
destroy tlie Mandal or to emasculate it, it is the duty of each ona 
of the members of the Mandal to oe ready Immediately to offer, if 
need be, even his life fearlessly. It does not matter if only a few 
men come forward to offer this supreme sacrifice. By the sacrifice 
of those few men, fresh life will undoubtedly be instilled in the 
Praja Mandal, and It will he an object of respect instead of an 
object of contempt to the Stale. Then only will it be again able 
to acquire the confidence of the people which it is now steadily 
losing." 

Prom the very moment that the Parishad elected the 
Sardar as its President, some Marathi weekly papers, like 
the Vividh VruUa and the Jagruti, began attacking the 
Sardar thus: “What, after all, is the Sardar going to do? 
What can the Praja Mandal do? How long can it carry on 
its pretence of serving the people? It is foolishly sacrificing 
the co-operation of the Government. The real salvation of 
the subjects lies in retaining the affection of the ruler. If 
the Praja Mandal comes into conflict with the State, the 
few Gujaratis, who are in government service, will also 
have to suffer.” Possibly to arouse the Maharashtrians, the 
papers also referred to, according to them, the great 
injustice that had been done to Dr Khare by Vallabhbhai, 
and in support of that charge, referred to the case of 
Nariman, The Sardar, it was said, was arbitrary and auto¬ 
cratic, wholly opposed to democratic principles. It was in 
such a hostile atmosphere, and when the supporters of the 
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Praja Mandal itself were in a demoralized state, that Sardar 
Patel took its affairs into his hands. 

In his presidential address, he urged the Mandal to 
stand firmly behind the peasants and said: 

“At practically each one of its sessions, the Praja Mandal has 
passed resolutions on the worsening economic situation of the 
peasant of Bai’oda State and of the heavy and unbearnhle burden 
of land revenue with which he was loaded. What is the point of 
passing those resolutions? Such resolutions will neither allay the 
peasant’s hunger nor ensure a reduction in the burden of the land 
revenue assessment and other taxation.... The Praja Mandal wor¬ 
kers must move from village to village and from cottage to cottage, 
and make themselves genuine partners of the peasant in all his 
affairs. They should regard It as their right to make the people 
raise their voice in protest against the policy of heavy land reve¬ 
nue asse.ssment. If the State Interferes with them In the exercise 
of this right, they must firmly but politely resist It. If Instead they 
surrender this elementary right the Praja Mandal will just be 
committing suleldo." 

Near the Makarpura Palace, His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Baroda maintained at State expense a large game 
preserve, which had been for years a source of haras.sment 
to the peasantry. The Sardar raised his voice of protest 
against it and said: 

"A vivid Illustration of the complete indifference to the com¬ 
plaints of the peasants In this State is to be found In the severe, 
loss and harassment the peasants of 37 villages round about 
Vamama have had to endure for years. They have r"pvesonted 
their grievances through innumerable applications. They have 
held meeting.'i, sent deputations and attempted to voice their com¬ 
plaints through the Praja Mandal as well as the Legislature, but 
all their efforts have been in vain. A game preserve of .some 
1,300 acres has been organized right in the midst of those 37 vil¬ 
lages to provide 'Shikar' for the ruler, his family and hl.s European 
friends. Here, a large number of deer are maintained. The Slate 
does not have to incur any expenditui’e for feeding tiirm, as the 
standing crops of the 37 vUlages provide ample food! However 
great the damage the doer may cause, If any peasant 
drives them out he is guilty of committing an offence against 
the State and Is punished accordingly. The deer may attack a 
peasant but a peasant may not even in seU-defenee do anything, 

■ for, is not the deer the favoured animal of the State while the 
peasant only a beast of burden, who has been specially created 
to carry patiently the load of the State expenditure^ Some sixty 
yeafs ago, forefathers of these peasants, when they failed 

S.P,-'>4 
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to Obtain any relief, left their villages. The State then persuaded 
them to come back and gave them some slight relief. The descen¬ 
dants of those brave men appear to have lost all their ancestors’ 
courage and boldness. The number of deer, in the meantime, 
goes on increasing, They have become fearless, for they 
enjoy the protection of the State.., .Whenever I think of this 
sad talc, I am reminded of Uiat retired Baroda officer, who lit a 
torch in broad day-light and searched for Justice in the State Court. 
The Mandal must take firm and determined steps to compel the 
Government to remove this game preserve and give relief to what 
is undoubtedly an unbearable hardship to the peasants.” 

The Sardar then went on to refer to the evils of 
bribery and corruption, the injustice of income tax on low 
incomes, panehayats and local boards which were power¬ 
less, and finally commented on the work of the Local Legisla¬ 
ture. The State began an experiment about 35 years ago by 
establishing a Legislature. It was naturally felt that both 
the State and the people would benefit, if the advice of 
experienced men could be secured through such a body in 
the framing of fresh legislation, and in the discharge of the 
more important duties of the State. But, in practice, the 
Legislature proved a total failure. 

Such so-called representative bodies should indeed be 
ignored. If popular representatives joined them, they 
would only enable the State to claim a certain credit for 
meeting the people’s wishes, even though it was only in 
name and not in substance. 

Then he went on to say: 

"This State ranks high among the first class Indian States and 
claims to be progressive. When His Highness of Baroda, with fore¬ 
sight, introduced several reforms, few Indian States had the 
courage to follow suit. Compulsory primary education was intro¬ 
duced. A beginning was made with various measures of social 
reform, and immense efforts were made to seem-e the removal of 
untouchablllty. By such activities the State acquired high repu- 
tatioh in the whole couutiy. But the Baroda State of those days 
was very different to the Baroda of today. Now there Is very 
little left of tliose legislative reforms. The State, abandoning the 
path of progress, has been steadily regi’esslng. Formerly, the 
Maharaja used to select prorriising young men from his State, 
award them scholarships and send them abroad for higher edu¬ 
cation. On their return, he would appoint them to suitable posts 
In the State. Today not only are scholarships not being given 
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but also those State subjects who acquire high qualifications at 
tlieir own expense find it difiScult to secure any suitable appoln^ 
ments. Indeed, for some considerable time now the original 
policy has been reversed and senior posts are filled by men from 
outside the State and the State subjects are excluded from holding 
responsible appointments. Such a policy is unwise and has led 
to great discontent among the people. Unfortunately, for some 
years now. His Highness has been unable to remain in this coun¬ 
try. That is the real reason for the unfortunate condition to 
which this State has now been reduced. His Highness finds that 
the climate does not suit his health, and is therefore unable to 
spend more than a few weeks of the year in this country... .In 
some part or other of this country, one can find any type of cli¬ 
mate in the world that one may want. Why then need His High¬ 
ness go outside?” 

At the end of the Conference, Sardar Patel summed 
up his views and advice briefly thus: 

"Larger States are anxious to federate with the Central 
Government. Surely, If they are not prepared to give responsible 
self-government to the people in their own States, they have no 
right to participate in the Constitution of the Central Government 
after British India has obtained independence,...Until recently 
many rulers used to say that they were ready to give responsible 
government but that they were unable to do so because the Bri¬ 
tish Government was opposed to it. The Diwan of Travancore 
said that it Is the British Government which Is opposed to their 
granting responsible self-government to their people. This remark 
provoked a Member of British Barliament in England to ask the 
Secretary of State for India to clarify the position, and the 
latter’s categorical reply was that the British Government was 
certainly not opposed to the grant of self-government in the 
Indian States." 

Further he said: 

"... .1 shall put forward your case to the best of my ablUty 
before the Baroda Government but my strength is really derived 
from your strength. You must remember that I never take charge 
of a weak case. Any group of people, who has lost its sense 
of self-respect, is a burden to the country... .If it becomes neces¬ 
sary to fight the Government, you must have the necessary detM> 
minatlon and perseverance. H you have neither of these, please 
tell me so from the outset. I shall not put up with humiliating 
treatment. While I belong to you, I am also a staunch Con¬ 
gressman, and having regard to the position that I occupy In the 
Congress, any Insult to me is an insult to the Congress, and that 
means insult to India." 

This address created great impression on the workers 
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and the people. It instilled in them fresh life and enthu¬ 
siasm. The workers immediately set about conveying the 
Sardar’s message to every village of the State, He himself 
found time to speak in Palsana and Mangrol talukas. The 
State’s higher authorities realized that they could no longer 
ignore the movement; the land revenue assessment was 
then in progress and on publication of the report the State 
immediately ordered a reduction in rate which amounted 
to a loss of Rs. 20 lakhs in revenue to the State. Certain 
other political reforms were also introduced, the effect of 
which was to give the right of vote to many more people 
and to increase their representation in the Legislature. 
Until that date, the Legislature had 31 members of whom 
only 11 were elected members. After the reforms, its total 
membership was increased to 55 of whom 37 were to be 
elected members, 9 officials and 9 nominated non-officials. 
Of the 37 elected members, 27 were to be elected 
in general constituencies, and 10 in special consti¬ 
tuencies, such as Zamindars, Inamdars, Merchants’ 
Association, Industries’ Association, Co-operative Bodies 
and Labour representatives. Departments of Education, 
Local Self-Government, Village Development, Health and 
Co-operative Movements were to be in charge of a Minister 
drawn from amongst the non-official members. This 
appointment was to be made by His Highness. Thus some 
semblance of self-government was agreed upon but in the 
final resort, the authority remained in the hands of the 
Maharaja or his representative, the Diwan. 

Some newspapers which were supporters of the State 
rushed into the fray, and picked upon the Sardar’s remark 
that the State employed officers from outside the State. 
Giving a deliberate bias, it was suggested that the Sardar’s 
objection was to the employment of Maharashtrians to the 
exclusion of Gujaratis. 

On the 20th of February, 1939, Sardar Patel was invi¬ 
ted to accept an address, and a purse on behalf of the 
Baroda City and District. On that occasion, virulent anony¬ 
mous leaflets were distributed in the city to arouse 
the anger of the Maharashtrians. Stones were thrown at 
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the Sardar’s procession by the hired goondas and some 
stones fell even on his car. It was surprising, nevertheless, 
that the police did not interfere and took no step to pre¬ 
vent any kind of disturbance. Unruly people did not even 
permit the meeting which was scheduled to be held in the 
evening. They caused considerable damage to the pandal 
and the decorated arches etc. which had been erected in his 
honour were torn. Attempts were made by some goondas 
even to loot shops. 

The meeting which could not be held on the 20th was 
held on the 21st in Alkapuri. At this meeting the Sardar 
was presented with a purse of Rs. 25,001, which he gave 
back to the Praja Mandal. Leaflets were distributed invi¬ 
ting people to prevent the meeting from being held, and a 
black flag procession was taken through the city, which 
arrived at Alkapuri, determined to break up the meeting. 
The police did not stop this procession. But the miscreants 
were not successful in their objective as there were number 
of senior police officers present at the place of meeting and, 
volunteers too had been stationed at different points in ade¬ 
quate numbers. So these mischief-mongers vented their 
pent up anger on those who had come to attend the 
meeting, as they wended their way homewards. In the 
confusion an unknown person stabbed a Maharashtrian 
student, and it was urged that the murderer must have 
been a Gujarati. This led to attacks on Gujaratis. The 
disturbances continued until the 22nd. On the 6th of April, 
a Committee was appointed by the State to enquire into 
the disturbances. While the work of the Committee was 
still in progress, certain leading Maharashtrians expressed 
regret at the disturbances, and requested the Government 
to stop the enquiry as it only increased the tension among 
the two communities. This request was supported by 
some Gujaratis. As soon as this application was received, 
the Government stopped the enquiry and undertook to 
take such steps, on the basis of evidence that had been 
already recorded, as would ensure public safety. 

In 1940 May-June fresh election to the Legislature 
took place under the new reforms. With the Sardar’s gui- 
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dance the Mandal got good success at the polls for the 
Legislature. But shortly afterwards, the Second World War 
began and it created fresh and urgent problems. Naturally, 
therefore, the Indian States’ problem receded to the back¬ 
ground. 

Limbdi 

Limbdi was a small Saurashtra State with a total 
population of 41,000 of whom 13,000 lived in the town of 
Limbdi. The State’s jurisdiction extended over 40 villages 
in all, and of these the income from 12 was treated as the 
private income of the ruler. The total annual income of the 
State was roughly Rs. 15 lakhs, which was derived mainly 
from land revenue assessment. The State took one-fourth 
or one-third of the cereal crop and one-third of the cotton 
as its share. In addition to this, there were various sur¬ 
charges on a person’s holding of cattle, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, marriages, on all manner of normal possessions of a 
farmer, and even on social events in a family. Fifty per 
cent of this income was set aside for meeting the expen¬ 
diture of the ruling family, and the remaining fifty per 
cent was spent on salaries of officers and servants. The tax¬ 
payers received very little in return in the shape of 
services or amenities. Barely one anna in a rupee was 
spent on education, sanitation and medical services. In 
most of the villages, there was great scarcity of water 
supply, and in no village was there any provision for 
medical services or education. 

The ruling family was considered to be well educated. 
The ruler himself being old, the heir apparent was the 
virtual ruler. The ruler’s second son worked as the Diwan. 
Both the sons had been to England; the second son had 
passed his examination as a barrister. 

The Yuvraj had charming manners but his character 
belied his outward gentleness. On one "occasion, certain 
leading businessmen of Limbdi, who were ordinarily 
residing in Bombay, met the Yuvraj in Bombay 
when he had been there. The Yuvraj spoke to them 
in a very friendly manner, and said that he would 
be only too happy to entrust certain share In the 
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administration to the people, if they would only unite 
and form a Praja Mandal. He invited them to Limbdi 
but when they went there, the Yuvraj took a totally 
different stand. He said that if the Praja Mandal 
were established, it must work only in the city of 
Limbdi, and leave it to him to put into force certain 
schemes he had in mind for village uplift. He stated fur¬ 
ther that he regarded democracy as an inefficient system, 
and that, in particular, it was not designed to help the 
villagers. He ended up by asking them not to attempt any 
kind of political activity in the villages until he brought 
out his own scheme of rural uplift. This was, however, 
only to gain time, for, simultaneously, he Instructed the 
ofl&cers to advise villagers not to join the Praja Mandal, 
and to harass anyone who joined it. 

The people of Limbdi could not remain unaffected by 
the awakening that had taken place in the subjects of the 
Indian States throughout India. The workers of Limbdi 
naturally felt that they had as much right to work among 
the villagers as the Yuvraj, and that their relationship with 
the villagers was not less than that of the ruling house. On 
the 24th of December, 1938, at a public meeting of the citi¬ 
zens of Limbdi. the Praja Mandal was formally established. 

The Yuvraj realized that the Praja Mandal workers 
were determined to go their own way, and he, therefore, 
decided to tackle them in a different manner. In order to 
show that the members of the Praja Mandal did not 
represent the people, he persuaded certain Hindus to esta¬ 
blish a Sanatan Mandal and certain Muslims to found a 
Muslim Jamiat. Almost all the officers and servants of the 
State became members of these communal bodies. The vil¬ 
lage officials were instructed to employ even coercive 
tactics to suppress the Praja Mandal. But the Praja Mandal 
was undeterred, and it was cordially welcomed in the rural 
areas. A number of villages immediately invited the 
Mandal to open branches, and before long it started regis¬ 
tering the names of volunteers. 

With a view to give a fillip to the enthusiasm of the 
people the Praja Mandal commenced inviting in turn 
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leaders from outside the State. Accordingly, Bhaktiba, the 
■wife of Darbar Gopaldas was invited and she came. The 
Thakore Salieb used to regard her as his daughter, as her 
father was the Diwan of Limbdi at one time and had been 
very helpful to him in obtaining the throne. Bhaktiba, 
however, had an unpleasant experience. When she arrived 
at Jambu, hired goondas beat up the Congress workers 
who were with her and damaged the car. But because of 
Bhaktiba's courage the villagers soon came to her assistance, 
and the goondas had to make their escape. This incident 
may be said to have initiated the struggle. A few days 
later, the car of a leading member of the Praja Mandal was 
attacked in a similar manner by goondas near the village 
Shiani. The merchants used to take a prominent part in 
the activities of the Mandal and to make them desist from 
doing so, a number of thefts wore committed in their 
houses. 

The whole of Saurashtra celebrated the 5th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1939, as Rajkot Day. That evening a meeting of the 
villagers was organized in the village Panshina which dis¬ 
persed at 10 at night. Thereafter, at about 11 at night, the 
village was attacked by some 80 men armed with lathis, 
country guns, swords, axes, dharias (long spear-like agri¬ 
cultural implements used by the farmers). Half the 
attacking party blocked the various exits, and the remain¬ 
der divided into two groups and searched the village. They 
picked out the houses of 12 of the leading members of the 
Praja Mandal and its sympathizers, broke open the doors, 
and looted them to their heart's content. The volunteers, 
who were sleeping in the office of the Mandal, were locked 
in. The principal merchant—^the leading worker—^was 
brutally beaten up and so was his wife. Another worker 
was attacked with a sword. For some two hours these acti¬ 
vities continued in the course of which about 30 persons 
received serious injuries, and property worth Rs. 60,000 
was taken away. This village had a police station and 
a number of State servants. But not one of them 
came out to assist the villagers during this raid. The 
same crowd, after completing its nefarious activities 
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in Panshina, proceeded towards Ralol, a neighbouring vil¬ 
lage, and there repeated their performance. They beat up 
three goldsmiths and a Bania, wounded in all ten persons, 
and plundered four houses from which they took away 
property worth Rs. 10,000. The next day news reached 
Limbdi of these events, and the Praja Mandal immediately 
sent out parties to the two villages to look after the 
injured, 

A large number of citizens marched in procession to 
the Thakore Saheb’s palace and sought redress for these 
outrages. The Thakore Saheb met the leaders, and under¬ 
took to have the matter investigated through his son Diwan 
Fatehsinha. But when people told him that they very 
much suspected the Diwan’s hand behind the trouble the 
Thakore Saheb no more put forward this proposal. 
The citizens remained for four days in front of the palace 
while the Thakore Saheb kept repeating his promises of 
enquiring into what had taken place and of rendering 
justice. But even while the leaders were fasting in front 
of the palace, on the 7th of February, another village 
Shiani was raided in exactly the same manner as the vil¬ 
lage Panshina. There too the houses of workers were plun¬ 
dered and many of them were beaten up. On the 9th, a 
similar raid was carried out in a village called Karsangadh, 
In quick succession, raids and daylight robberies were 
carried out in some 15 villages. The Praja Mandal could 
not fail to realize that there was an organized attempt at 
terrorization, and decided to do what they could to protect 
themselves and the people. A peace brigade was raised in 
every village to keep watch to ensure that no surprise at¬ 
tack was carried out. 

When the Sardar came to hear of this he had a careful 
enquiry made, and issued a public statement on the 8th of 
February: 

“Shocking news has been received from Llmbdl State, which 
I have no reason to disbelieve, as It has been sent after Investlga'' 
tion on the spot by reliable workers of the Praja Mandal who 
were sent by me. 

“Soon after the Rajkot settlement, which had been, dlsUked 
by the Resident and was subsequently broken, all the Kathlawad 
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princes met at the Rajkot Residency at the Invitation of the 
Resident, and they seem to have decided upon a common policy of 
suppressing the Praja Mandala in their respective States. Since 
then repressive measures have been taken in several States. 

"Minorities such as the Mussalmans, Garasias, Bhayats etc., 
have been set up against the Praja Mandals, and have been incited 
to obstruct and break the popular movement for responsible 
government. 

"With the breach of the solemn agreement by the Rajkot 
Thakore at the instigation of the Resident, a regular reign of 
terror and frightfulness has commenced. But Llmhdi has improved 
upon the Rajkot methods of barbarism and brutality. Eighty 
people armed with guns, swords, dhariyai, knives, etc. fell upon 
the Praja Mandal workers in several villages, brutally assaulted 
some people, flred at some houses, looted property worth thou¬ 
sands of rupees, and carried It away in several motor cars which 
they had brought with them, Some of these raiders were identi¬ 
fied as State servants and their having a fleet of motor cars at 
their disposal is also suggestive of the source from which they 
got the aid. If these reports are true, there la no safety of person 
or property in LImbdi State. No steps have so far been taken nor 
has the Thakoi'e Saheb bestirred himself in the matter. 

“About three thousand State subjects have gone on a hunger- 
strike as a protest against the attitude of the Thakore Saheb in 
front of the palace, since 48 hours. Telegrams have been sent to 
the Viceroy and to Mahatma Gandhi by the people. 

"Even 11 these facts are partially believed, there is no doubt 
that an organized attempt is being made to crush the Praja 
Mandal by imposing upon them the methods adopted elsewhere. 
I wonder if the British Resident, who is so anxious to protect 
these autocratic relics of barbaric age feels any responsibility for 
tile safety of these Innocent unarmed people... 

The Praja Mandal decided to hold a Conference in 
Limbdi of the residents of the State on the 19th of 
February. Hundreds of men set out from their villages to 
attend the Conference, some on foot, others on horse back, 
and in bullock carts. On the 16th of February, a proclama¬ 
tion was issued by the State calling upon the people to 
refrain from taking part in this public meeting. It said: 

“The State has received applications signed by thousands of 
citizens of Limbdi State stating that they are not in agreement 
With the policy of the Praja Mandal, and Indeed claim that 
it has no right to hold a conference in the name of 
the people as It does not represent them, and, therefore, 
have asked the Government to prohibit the holding of this 
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Conference on the 19th. According to the information with the 
State, 75 per cent of the population are opposed to this Conference 
and even of the remaining ^ per cent, there is reason to think 
that not all are in favom- of such a Conference. The Thakore 
Saheb is willing to introduce reforms, and has indeed already 
made a beginning by establishing panchayata in villages. There 
does not thus appear to be any reason for holding such a Con¬ 
ference. Moreover, it is not advisable to hold it when such a 
large proportion of the population is opposed to it.,. .Nevertheless, 
the State does not wish to ban the Conference and thus withdraw 
from the people their elementary right. The State, however, must 
warn all concerned that, if in spite of the knowledge that there 
Is a possibility of a grave situation arising if the Conference is 
hold, they hold it, the responsibility for any disturbances that 
may take place must be wholly the Praja Mandal’s." 

The Sanatan Mandal and the Muslim Jamiat had not 
remained inactive in the meantime, and they issued 
leaflets on the 18th of February stating that the Praja 
Mandal was really only a Mandal of the Banias, and did 
not enjoy the support of the majority of the people of the 
State. The orthodox Hindus and the Muslim subjects of this 
State would attend the Conference in large numbers, and 
record their peaceful opposition. “If any attempt is made 
to prevent us from attending the meeting, there may well 
be trouble, and the responsibility will be that of the Bania 
Mandal.” In spite of all such threats, some 1500 peasants 
arrived in Limbdi by 6 o’clock on the evening of the 18th 
from different villages. The citizens of Limbdi went out in 
a procession to receive them formally. Simultaneously, 
goondas and other mischievous elements of the State orga¬ 
nized another procession under the name of the Sanatan 
Mandal and the Muslim Jamiat and many officers 
joined it. Members of the Sanatan Mandal and the Muslim 
Jamiat were given distinctive ribbons so that in the 
inevitable melee which they had anticipated, they might 
not attack each other by mistake. The Praja Mandal did its 
best to avoid a conflict, and took out its procession by a 
different route than the one originally announced, when 
it found that the oppositionists had decided to take out 
their procession by the same route. Even then the goondas 
harassed several members and attacked many volunteers of 
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the Praja Mandal. Arrangements had been made for the 
villagers to live in three separate places, and all of them 
were surrounded by goondas. To avoid conflict the pea¬ 
sants closed the doors but the goondas succeeded 
in entering one of the camps. They beat up many peasants 
and did what other damage they could. Workers and 
volunteers of the Praja Mandal remained on duty the whole 
of the night and did their best to cheer up the people and 
their suffering guests. 

The President-elect of the Conference, Darbar Gopal- 
das, was due to arrive in Limbdi by the afternoon train. 
When the leaders went to the station, they found that 
the goondas of the previous evening had already arrived 
there. They surrounded Gopaldas and his colleagues, and 
prevented them from going into the city. When this news 
reached the city, many workers left for the station 
but they were blocked by other goondas. Bhaktiba, how¬ 
ever tried to make her way to the station through the 
riotous mob. The goondas tried to frighten her by pointing 
their swords at her, but seeing that that had no effect on her 
they allowed her to proceed. Finally at 5-30 in the evening, 
the Police Superintendent of the State arrived at the sta¬ 
tion, and invited the Darbar Saheb to go to the city under 
his protection. The latter, however, refused to go without 
his colleagues. In the end all of them were taken in a motor 
bus, and the goondas, having received a hint, rapidly made 
themselves scarce. 

On the following day, the State issued an order for¬ 
bidding the carrying of arms but it was complied with only 
in its breach. Early in the morning, some 200 goondas 
armed with lathis, swords and other weapons, surrounded 
the residence of the President-elect, their object being to 
prevent him from going to the Conference. The camps, 
where the peasants lodged, were similarly besieged. The 
Conference was to begin its proceedings at half past two 
in the evening. By 10 o’clocdc over a thousand men had 
gathered together in the pandal. At 11 o’clock news were 
received in the ofHce of the Praja Mandal that the goondas, 
entering the pandal, had beaten up most of the audience. 
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Some 700 out of the 1000 people received injuries of 
varying degrees of seriousness. The Praja Mandal workers 
looked after the injured. Those who had received serious 
injuries were removed to the State Hospital or to private 
dispensaries. In spite of everything, the Praja Mandal was 
determined to hold the Conference as scheduled. As the 
pandal was destroyed by the goondas, the Conference was 
held at one of the camps under the presidentship of 
Mrs Lilavati Munshi. The Conference passed two resolu¬ 
tions; the one for the grant of responsible self-government, 
and the other in condemnation of the goondaism and for the 
demand of an independent and impartial enquiry into the 
various acts of hooliganism. Not until 4 o’clock in the 
evening did the goondas receive orders to withdraw. Then 
they dispersed—almost as if by magic, and complete 
silence reigned in the city. 

It was not surprising that the city should after this be 
in the grip of fear and terror. For two days there was com¬ 
plete hartal. The State authorities behaved as if nothing 
had happened, and not one of tlie goondas was arrested. 
Indeed, they were allowed to leave the city without any 
hindrance. The life and property of workers of the Praja 
Mandal was no longer regarded as safe. People finally, 
giving up all hopes of receiving justice, began to leave 
the city from the 21st of February. Out of the population 
of 13000 in the city, some 5000 left the city while 
some sixty peasant families abandoned their villages. The 
emigrants belonged to all classes. Those who were 
migrating had nothing to gain and everything to lose, for, 
they had to leave behind their property and belongings. 
Very good relationship had existed between the ruling 
family and the merchants for many years, and they had 
never imagined that the Yuvraj and the Diwan would go 
to this length for the maintenance of their arbitrary rule, 
Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai had advised them that if the 
people of such an autocratic State were brave, they 
should boycott the State completely. Many people had' 
thought that the migration would have a salutary effect 
on the ruler, and might induce him to adopt the way , of 
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peace, but the authorities reacted differently. They treated 
this as a good opportunity for crushing the Praja Mandal 
for ever. They compelled the Banias living in villages to 
leave the State. The Bania servants of the State were dis¬ 
missed, pensions were stopped, while the property of those 
who had left the city began to be looted in a systematic 
manner. Peasants were not allowed to harvest even their 
standing crop. This was followed by fines and confisca¬ 
tions. Anyone, who had taken the slightest part in the acti¬ 
vities of the Praja Mandal, was fined heavily and the fines 
were recovered by confiscations and forfeitures. In order 
to force out the few merchants, who had remained behind 
in the village of Panshina, the tailor, the potter, the barber, 
the shoe-maker and other artisans were told that they 
should not do any work for the merchants. All this was 
effected through oral orders. The State appeared momen¬ 
tarily to have ceased issuing written orders. 

Some citizens, who had kept away from the Praja 
Mandal, felt that if things continued in this manner, the 
State would be ruined and they attempted to bring about 
a settlement between the ruler and the ruled. They met 
with no success. Quite naturally the sympathy of the 
entire country was with the people of the Limbdi and,’ 
particularly, with those who had been forced to leave their 
homes and houses. Industrial and commercial concerns 
decided not to purchase any goods, specially cotton, coming 
from the State. This boycott, which was enforced by an 
influential committee in Bombay, continued for four years. 

The paramount power chose to play the role of a dis¬ 
interested spectator of this display of tyrannical autocratic 
rule. It had always come forward to assist the rulers, but 
it now behaved as if it had no responsibility towards the 
people of Limbdi. No replies were received to telegrams, 
which were addressed to the Resident at Rajkot and to the 
Viceroy as the representative of the TCing Emperor. 

In the midst of these high-handed activities, the 
Yuvraj was busy preparing what he called a scheme of 
reforms. As was to be expected, they were without any 
real substance. High-sounding names were used, which 
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were totally inappropriate in the context of a small State of 
40 villages. There was no question of the representatives of 
the people having any share in the administration. Never¬ 
theless, at a conference of the rulers of Saurashtra on the 
30th of October, the Yuvraj of Limbdi was congratulated 
for his very generous scheme of reforms. Where the most 
elementary of rights was being denied, to talk of generous 
reforms was the height of stupidity and h 3 q)ocrisy. 

In an article entitled, Limbdi in the Harijan of 
September 9, 1939, Gandhiji summarized briefly the state 
of affairs there in the following words: 

"Perhaps nowhere has the policy of i-uthlessness been pur¬ 
sued with so much precision and persistence as in Limbdi. If the 
reports received by me are to be believed, and I have no reason 
to disbelieve them, the peasants have been hunted out of their 
homes. The heaviest blow has been aimed at the hated Banla, who 
w'as at one time the State’s friend, favourite and main supporter. 
But he was to be crushed because he dared to think and talk of 
responsible government, dared to go amongst the peasantry and 
tell them what was due to them and how they could get it... .The 
will of the administrator of the policy of ruthlessness is the 
supreme law. The Idea is to terrorize the people Into subjection. 
No wonder some have weakened. I would advise those who are 
in charge of the movement not to try to keep them from sui> 
rendering. Of course they should be told, what is In store for 
them. But there are people who prize possessions before honour. 
They can only be a burden on a freedom movement. Freedom Is 
always won by a few brave self^saorlficing souls who will stake 
everything for the sake of honour. Those who understand the 
value and the necessity of sacrifice whether they are few or many, 
should feel glad that their possessions in Limbdi have been taken 
away. They should not live In suspense nor entertain any hope 
of immediate settlement. They should engage In healthy pursuits 
out^de the State, always In the firm faith, that a day must come, 
when the people of Limbdi will come Into their own. When that 
day comes, as it must, It will have come because of the sacrifice 
and the bravery of those who will have refused, to bend before 
repression, however severe. Let them remember Thoreau’s Im¬ 
mortal words that possession Is a vice and poverty a virtue In a 
tyrannical State. 

'T wish to make a public appeal to the Thakore Saheb of Limbdi.... 
A wise ruler vdll think fifty times before facing the discontent of 
such people. He will conclude from It that there must be misrule 
and Injustice on the part of his officials. He win summon *he dfe. 
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contented people, listen to their complaints and pacify them. The 
Thakore Saheh has not adopted that course. It is not too late for 
him to do so even now." 

The ruling family, however, was not anxious for a 
settlement. Not until 1945 was a settlement reached, as a 
result of which the peasants were given back their land,' 
and the migrants returned to the State. 

Bhavnagar 

Bhavnagar was generally considered to be a progres- 
sive State in Kathiawad. Its ruler’s attitude towards his 
subjects was sympathetic and it had also the benefit of the 
service for many years of Sir Prabhashankar Pattani a 
wise man who read correctly the spirit of the times. He was 
a personal friend of Gandhiji. 

The Praja Mandal of Bhavnagar decided to hold its 
Annual Conference in Bhavnagar on the 14th of May, 1939, 
and invited the Sardar to be its President. Ordinarily, the 
Conference should have been held without any incident, 
and as in the other States it would have passed 
resolutions demanding responsible self-government. On 
the 00th April, however, tlie Maharaja of Bhavnagar an¬ 
nounced that he proposed to establish a representative 
Legislature in Bhavnagar and take some steps in the inte¬ 
rests of the people. The Praja Mandal felt that the propo¬ 
sed reforms did not go far enough. It is possible that with 
the Sardar’s intervention some adjustments could have 
been made. It was, however, realized that the Resident 
was opposed to the grant of any substantial degree of self- 
government. Unfortunately, an incident occurred which 
vitiated the entire atmosphere. Disturbances broke out in 
connection with the welcome organized for the Sardar, The 
similarity of these and other disturbances, which took 
place in Rajkot, Limbdi and other States, made one suspi¬ 
cious that these were organized by some responsible ele¬ 
ments and not merely accidental 

As the procession passed a masjid called Nagina 
masjid, a crowd of some 30 Muslims thinking that the 
Sardar’s car had arrived rushed out armed with lathis, 
axes and knives to makp an attach on him. ShH Nan^hh-i 
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Bhatt apprehending that the attack would be on the 
Sardar refused to proceed further. He received a severe 
lathi blow on his head. Shri Atmaram Bhatt, another 
worker, also received a lathi stroke while four or fi^re others 
suffered knife and axe injuries. The wounded were taken 
to hospital where one youngmanBachubhaiVirjibhaiEaval 
died soon after admission, and another, Shri Jadavji, on 
the following day. Nanabhai reached the Sardar’s car with 
blood streaming from his head. The Sardar took him to 
the hospital. He also saw the other injured volunteers. At 
his instance, the rest of the Conference programme for the 
day was cancelled. The Sardar escaped, but the attack was 
clearly directed primarily against him. He issued a message 
addressed to the people of Bhavnagar as follows: 

"I am very grateful to the cltfeens of Bhavnagar who received 
me with affection and enthusiasm. There is no reason for us to 
be angry or panicky, because of the sad events of today. Those, 
who attacked innocent men In the procession have obviously 
acted foolishly and senselessly. When they will realize what they 
have done, they will regret their folly. We should not 
forget that many leading Muslim gentlemen have joined the recep¬ 
tion connnittee of the Parlahad, and whole-heartedly co-operated 
in the procession as well as in the reception. Indeed, the edifice of 
popular awakening rests on the fomidatlon of such Innocent 
saoriflee. It is our sacred duty towards those who have been 
wounded today and who have lost their lives that we should not 
sully their great sacrifice by getting angry towards those who 
have perpetrated these activities. Let eveiyone remain calm, and 
be co-operative with greater enthusiasm In the successful accom¬ 
plishment of the task of our Conference.” 

The reception committee of the Parishad appealed to 
the people in the following terms: 

"The Sardar and the reception committee of the Parishad 
express their regret and extend their deep sympathy to the fami¬ 
lies of those who have lost their lives .ind those who have been 
wounded. The Muslims who attacked the procession and who are 
responsible for this painful episode have not rendered any service 
to their community....The work of the Parishad will begin this 
evening, and, in the pandal, the open session will be held at 
7 o'clock. Law and order have been restoredi In the city. The 
Government too has taken every step to ensure peace and order. 
Therefore the citizens and the guests who have arrived for this 
Conference are requested to attend it without hesitation. The great 

S P.-O'i 
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l/ajna that we have initiated should not be abandoned either 
baeauRo some of our misguided brothers acted fooUshly or because 
some of our young volunteei-s and leaders had to shed their inno¬ 
cent blood. The State eitkens are reituested to assiiSt in every way 
in inakhig the Parishad a success,” 

The following day at a public meeting of the Muslims 
of Ehavnagar a resolution was passed expressing anger 
and regret at the incident of the previous day and convey¬ 
ing sympathy for the families of those who were killed. 
They emphasized that in Ehavnagar State Hindus and 
Muslims had lived together as brothers and were still so. 
The Parishad conducted its business on the 14th and 15tli 
without any disturbance. A. meeting was held on the 16th 
to consider the erection of a memorial to the two men 
killed. In his speech the Sai-dar said: 

'Tf we do not take effective steps to put an end to our intenial 
differences and suppress mischievous elements, they will make 
peaceful life in our whole society Impossible. Today the atmos¬ 
phere is such that lawless elemeirts have gained dominance, parti¬ 
cularly In tlio smaller States,.. .This was not an act of momentary 
frenzy. It was the result of a carefully laid out plot. Some may tell 
you to forget it. There is no harm in listening to this wise advice 
but there is no reason also why we should allow ourselves to be 
foolish or cowardly. I desire the unity of all communities, but if 
we wish to preseiwe genuine unity, we must and out who 
are the culprits. We should not drop the matter until the evil¬ 
doers are genuinely repentent.. .If the vast majority of the local 
Muslims arc not in any way responsible for this action, they 
should have no objection to making it known to the public. It 
should be possible for them easily to convince everyone that they 
as a community are innocent... .Today we are sitting on the top 
of a volcano, and if we leave everytlilng to the ruling authorities 
we shall ruin ourselves. The Government had been fore¬ 
warned. The ofScers had called the Muslim leaders and 
they had given an assurance to the State that there would be no 
disturbances. Therefore, the occurrence of this incident can only 
mean that the State was deceived. It is its duty to get at the truth. 
If it desires to ignore such incidents it will have to face more 
serious troubles in the future.” 

Thus, during the years 1938 and 1939 in a large num¬ 
ber of Indian States quite very powerful movements were 
set afoot for achieving responsible self-government and the 
Sardar took a leading part in them. These movements, 
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however, did not produce immediately satisfactory results, 
but they did bring the peoples as well as the rulers of the 
Indian States into personal contact with the Sardar—a 
fact which was of considerable assistance to him when he 
was called upon to take in hand the affairs of the Indian 
States after independence was achieved in 1947. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

THE TRIPURI CONGRESS 

At the time of the Tripuri Congress Session Gandhiji 
was on a fast in Rajkot. This was the first time after his 
return from South Africa, except, of course, when he 
happened to be in jail, that he was absent at a Congress 
session. Even though the Sardar felt that it was his duty 
to attend the session, he was reluctant to leave Gandhiji. 
Gandhiji, however, insisted that the Sardar's place was in 
Tripuri and not by his side. 

The election of the Congress President had not been a 
simple affair; it was preceded by a controversy of an un¬ 
usual kind, which gave to this session a particular impor¬ 
tance. The majority of the Working Committee had been 
in favour of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Subhas Bose, 
however, who had presided at the previous Congress at 
Haripura was entertaining a desire to be the President as 
he thought that the majority in the Working Committee 
were moderates who were contemplating coming to some 
kind of settlement with the British Government in regard 
to the Federal Scheme. Further, Subhas Bose felt it was 
the most opportune moment for the resumption of 
the civil disobedience movement on a mass scale. The 
British Government would give in, he thought, if the 
struggle were resumed at a time when the world war 
seemed almost certain to break out. Indeed, at a meeting in 
Jalpaiguri where the Bengal delegates met, at his instance, 
resolutions were passed asking that six months’ notice 
should be given to Britain , and mass civil disobedience 
should be embarked upon. The Working Committee did not 
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agree with this approach. Moreover, no mass civil disobe¬ 
dience movement could hope to succeed except under 
Gandhiji’s leadership, and he had definitely expressed the 
opinion that the time was not suitable for such a struggle 
as the atmosphere in the country savoured of violence. 
Therefore he did not encourage Subhas Bose’s candidature 
as President and suggested first Maulana Azad and when 
he declined, Pattabhi Sitaramayya. Subhas Bose, however, 
was not prepared to withdraw his candidature, and a con¬ 
test between him and Dr Pattabhi became unavoidable. 
The election was fixed for the 29th January. On the 21st of 
January, Subhas Bose issued a statement explaining his 
reasons for his candidature. The Sardar, feeling that the 
Working Committee as a body should clarify its stand in 
this matter, sent the following telegram to its members; 

"I feel that those memhers of the Working Committee who 
consider that It Is not advisable to elect Subhas Bose for the 
second time as the President, should issue a statement in reply to 
the statement issued by Subhas Bose. I have prepared a short 
statement for your consideration. It Is only in exceptional circum¬ 
stances that the same individual is re-elected as President, and 
such circumstances do not exist on this occasion....” 

After controverting various points made by Subhas 
Bose, the statement concluded by an appeal to Subhas Bose 
not to create a split among Congressmen on this issue. 
Six members of the Working Committee sent their agree¬ 
ment immediately. But Sarat Bose in a telegram asked 
why after Maulana had withdrawn his candidature, was 
Dr Pattabhi asked to stand. He said that the year 1939 
was likely to be far more crucial than 1937 and contended 
that in a contest between two colleagues the members of 
the Working Committee should not take sides. He also 
said that the statement which was proposed to be issued 
by the members of the Working Committee who agreed 
with the Sardar would, instead of putting an end to the 
conflict between the moderate and the extreme sections, 
increase the tension between them. 

The Sardar replied Immediately saying that, while he 
appreciated Sarat Bose's point of view, he felt it his duty 
to say that it was not a question of personalities but prin- 
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ciples, and if a contest could not be avoided, it was desi¬ 
rable that an election should be concluded without any 
bitterness and attribution of motives. He then released 
the following statement signed by himself and six of his 
colleagues in the Working Committee on 24-l-’39. 

“We have read Subhas Babu’a statement with the care it 
deserves. So far as we know, hitherto presidential elections have 
been unanimous. Subhas Babu has set up a new precedent which 
he had a perfect right to do. The wisdom of the course adopted 
by him can he known only by experience. We have grave doubts 
about it. Wo would have waited for a greater consolidation of the 
Congress ranks, greater toleration and greater respect for one 
another’s opinions before making the Congress presidential elec¬ 
tion a matter of contest. We would have gladly refrained from 
offering any comments on his statement. But we feel that we 
would be neglecting our clear duty when we hold strong views 
about the forthcoming election. 

‘We feel that it Is a sound policy to adhere to the rule of not 
re-electing the same President except under very exceptional 
circumstances. In his statement Subhas Babu has mentioned his 
opposition to Federation. This view is shared by all members of 
the Working Committee. It is the Congress policy. He has also 
mentioned ideologies, policies and programmes. All this, we feel, 
la not relevant to the consideration of the choice of the President. 
The Congress policy and programmes are not determined by its 
successive presidents. If It were so, the constitution would not 
limit the office to one year. The policy and programmes of the 
Congress, when they are not determined by the Congress itself, 
are determined by the Working Committee. The position of the 
President is, therefore, that of a chairman. More than this, the 
President represents and symbolizes, as under a constitutional 
monarchy, the unity and solidarity of the Nation. This position, 
therefore, has rightly been considered as one of very great 
honour, and as such the Nation has sought to confer it on as many 
of its Illustrious sons as would ho possible by annual elections. 

"The election, as befits the dignity of this high olHce, has 
always been unanimous. Any controversy over the election, even 
on the score of policies and programmes, is, therefore, to be 
deprecated. We believe that Dr Pattabhi is quite fitted for the post 
of the President of the Congress. He Is one of the oldest members 
of the Working Committee and has a long and unbroken record of 
public service to his credit. We, therefore, commend his name to 
the Congress delegates for election. We would also ask his colleag¬ 
ues to urge on Subhas Babu to reconsider his decision and allow 
Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s election to he TinanimoiT'i." 
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This Statement immediately brought a rejoinder from 
Subhas Bose, as under: 

“In an election contest between two members of the Working 
Committee, one would not expect the other members to take sides 
In an organized manner, because that would obviously not 
be fair. Sardar Patel and other leaders have Issued the state¬ 
ment as members of the All-India Congress Working Committee 
and not as individual Congressmen. I wish the signatories had 
issued the statement not as members of the Working Committee, 
but as individual Congressmen. If the Presidential election is to 
be an election worth the name, there should be freedom of voting 
without any moral coercion, 

“I remember to liave voted for one candidate in preference 
to another on several occasions. It is only in recent years that 
the election lias been unanimous. 

"It la widely believed that there may be a compromise on 
the Federal Scheme between the Eight Wing of the Congress and 
the British Government during the coming year. It Is imperative 
in the circumstances, to have as President one who will be an 
anti-Pederatlonist to the core of his heart. Even at tills late hour 
1 am prepared to withdraw from the contest, if a genuine antl- 
Pederatlonist, for Instance, like Aoharya Narendra Deo, is accepted 
as the President for the coming year." 

* 4c * 

The controversy was continued. This time the Sardar 
came out with the following statement only over his 
signature: 

"Subhas Bahu’s is an amazing statement. Here are the facts: 
In almost every case since 1920 some members of the Working 
Committee have hold informal consultations. When Gandhijl was 
in the Working Committee, he used to give a lead by recommend¬ 
ing for election the name for the Presidential chair, but after 
his withdrawal from the Congress be has ceased to issue such 
statements. Nevertheless, members individually and coUectively 
have consulted him about the choice. This year, too, I have had 
consultations with several members. Everyone of us had feit 
that the Maulana Saheb was the only possible choice. But he 
could not he persuaded. In Bardoll during tlie week when Uie 
Working Committee was in session, Gandliijt appealed to the 
Maulana to allow himself to be nominated. But he was adamant 
in hla refusal. On Sunday January IB, however, he came to 
Gandhiji early in the mornii^ and told him that It went against 
his grain to resist him and to our great relief, he decided to stand 
for election. We knew at tliat time that Dr Pattabhl had been 
nominated bv some Andhra frlendr md we ’'new too th-'t Rnbh- ■ 
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Babu was nominated. We felt sure that both would withdraw 
from the contest, and that the Maulana Saheb would be unani¬ 
mously elected. 

"At an informal comsultatlon at Bardoll at one stage or the 
other of which Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, SJt. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, Sjt. Bliulabhal Desai, Acharya Krlpalanl, 
Mahatma Gandhi and myself were present, not by design but, 
by accident, it was Jigi’eed that if perchance the Maulana re¬ 
mained adamant in his refusal, accoi'ding to the Con.stitution 
Dr Pattabhl was the only choice left, since we were clearly of 
the opinion that It was unnecessary to re-elect Subhas Babu. In 
our minds there never was any questlnn of Leftist or Rightist. 

"Let it be noted that Subhas Babu Icnows that the procedure 
adopted for his own election last year was precisely the same 
as that which Is being adopted now. Only at that time we had 
no difficulty in persuading other candidates to withdraw. 

"To resiune the Uiread, though Maulana Saheb had consented, 
on reaching Bombay his mind again became disturbed, as he 
thought he could not shoiilder the burden of the high office, and 
he rushed back to Gandhlji to ask him to relieve him. Gandliiji did 
not feel like pressing the Maulana any further. What happened 
thereafter, the coimtry knows. 

"It pains me to find that Subhas Babu imputes motives to the 
signatories and the majority of the Working Committee. I can 
only say that I know of no member who wants the Federation of 
the Government of India Act. And after all, no single member, 
not even the President for the time being of the Congress, can 
decide on such big issues. It is the Congress alone that can decide, 
and, therefore, the Working Committee collectively, when the 
Congress is not In session. And even the Working Committee has 
no power to depart from the letter or the spirit of the declared 
policy of the Congress. 

“I wholly dissent from the view that the President of the 
Congress has any powers of initiating policies save hy consent of 
the Working Committee. More than once the Working Committee 
has assei'tod itself in the teeth of opposition of Presidents, who, 
he it said to their ci'edit, have always bowed to the will of the 
Working Committee. 

"All colleagues not being in Bardoll and the time being short, 
I have taken the liberty of answering Subhas Babu’s statement 
without reference to my colleagues, who are free to give their own 
opinion. 

“For me, as for tliose with whom I have been able to discuss 
the question, the matter la not one of persons, but of principles, 
not of Leftists and Rightists, but of what Is in the. best iptprest of 
the country. Those who have spoken had. In my opinion, a t^erfect 
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right lo guide tlie delegates. I receive almost daily wires or letters 
from delegates for guidance, and I expect other colleagues too 
must be receiving them. In tlic circumstances, the right becomes 
also a duty. But the guidance having been given, it is solely for 
the delegates to exercise their vote.s in the manner they thinX 
be.st." 

And now Pandit Jawahailal entered the ring. Said he: 

"There are many vital problems In India, but as refereuoe has 
been made only to Federation, I take it that there is no conflict in 
tile Presidential election in regard to the others. Is there a conflict 
regai-ding Federation? I am not aware of It and the Congress atti¬ 
tude is definite and clear. I gave expression to this attitude in 
imamblguous language in England and, in doing so, 1 was not 
merely expressing my opinion but that of the Working Committee. 
I took care to send full reports of what I said and did to the 
Congi-ess President and the Working Committee and asked for 
direction. I was informed that the altitude I had taken up in 
regard to Federation met with the approval of the Working Com¬ 
mittee and of Gandhlji. Since then the position has hardened 
considerably, and it seems to me monstrous for any Congressman 
to think in terms of compromising on Federation. 

"Is tlie growing struggle In the Indian States a prelude to our 
fluting with Federation? We drift rapidly towards a crisis In 
India as in the world, and it is in terms of their crisis that we 
should think. I think it is time that we pushed the idea of Federa¬ 
tion away from our minds a.s something that is of no signlflcance, 
because we will not have it, and we thought more positively in 
terms of self-determination. 

"Apart from national reasons, the foreign policy of the British 
Govoi’nment is so utterly bad and hateful that I want my country 
lo have nothing to do with such a Government. Tliere is, thus, no 
question of a conflict over tlie Federation in this election. There 
are, of course, many conflicts within the Congi’ess, but none of 
them Is affected much by this election. I should personally like 
all these conflicts and problems to be brought out In the open. 
The vital question before us is: how are we to conduct ourselves 
in the coming International and national crisis? We should not 
do anything which might create a domestic conflict and, thus, 
disalflo ourselves, when we most need om- united strength. 

“I have had some experience of the Congress Presidentship 
during trying times, and on several occasions I was on the point 
of resigning, because I felt that I could seiwe our cause and the 
Congress better without ofllce. This year some colleagues urged 
me to stand again for Presidentship. I refused absolutely, for 
I'eaaons which I need not discuss here. For those and other 
reasons, I was equally clear that Subhas Bshu "hould rot ot-.tid 
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I folt that his and my capacity for effective work would be 
lessened by holding this office at tills stage, I told Subhas Babu 
so.” 

Gandhiji too had advised Subhas Babu that he did not 
consider it proper on this occasion for him to stand for 
election as the President. 

Subhas Babu unfortunately refused to alter his deci¬ 
sion, and the election took place on the 29th. Subhas Babu 
received 95 votes more than Dr Pattabhi. When the result 
was announced, Gandhiji considered it a personal defeat, 
and wrote an article in the ffarijan of the 2nd February, 
1939, entitled, I Rejoice in this Defeat. 

"Shri Subhas Bose has achieved a decisive victory over his 
opponent, Dr Pattabhi Sltaraniayya. I must confess that from the 
very beginning I was decidedly against his re-election for reasons 
into which I need not go. I do not subscribe to his facts or the 
arguments In his manifestoes. I think that his references to his 
colleagues were unjustified and unworthy. Nevertheless. I am glad 
of his victory. And since I was instnunental in inducing 
Dr Pattabhi not to withdraw his name as a candidate when Mau- 
lana Saheb withdrew, the defeat Is more mine than his. I am no¬ 
thing if I do not represent definite principles and policy. 
Therefore, It is plain to me that the delegates do not approve of 
the principles and policy for which I stand. 

"I rejoice In this defeat. It gives me an opportunity of 
putting into practice what I preached In my article on the walk¬ 
out of the minority at the last AJ.C.C. meeting In Delhi. Subhas 
Babu, Instead of being President on the sufferance of those whom 
he calls Rightists is now President elected hi a contested election. 
This enables him to choose a homogeneous cabinet and enforce 
his programme wltliout let or hindrance. 

"There Is one thing common between majority and minority, 
viz., insistence on internal purity of the Congress organization. 
My writings in the Harijan have shown that the Congress Is fast 
becoming a corrupt organization In the sense that Its registers 
contain a very large number of bogus members. I have been sug¬ 
gesting for the past many months the overhauling of these regis¬ 
ters. I have no doubt that many of the delegates, who have been 
elected on the strength of these bogus voters would be unseated 
on scrutiny. But I suggest no such drastic step. It will be enough 
If the registers are purged of all bogus voters and are made fool¬ 
proof for the future. 

“The minority has no cause for being disheartened. If they 
believe in the current programme of the Congress they wiU find 
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that it can be worked, whethei* they are in a minority or a 
majority and even whether they are in the Congress or outside it. 

"The only thing that may possibly be affected by the changes 
is the parliamentary programme. The Ministers have been chosen 
and the programme shaped by the erstwhile majority. But parlia¬ 
mentary work is but a minor Item of the Congress programme. 
Congress Ministers have after all to live from day to day. It 
matters little to them whether they are recalled on an issue In 
which they are in agreement with the Congress policy or whether 
they resign because they ai-e in disagreement with the Congress. 

"After all Subhas Babu is not an enemy of his country. He has 
suffered for it. In his opinion his is the most forward and boldest 
policy and programme. The minority can only wish it all success. 
If they cannot keep pace with it, they must come out of the 
Congress. If they can, they will add strength to the majority. 

“The minority may not obstruct on any account. They must 
abstain when they cannot cooperate. I must remind all Congress¬ 
men that those, who being Congress-minded, remain outside it by 
design, repi'esent it most. Those, therefore, who feel uncomfor¬ 
table in being in the Congress may come out, not In a spirit of 
ill-will, but with the deliberate purpose of rendering more 
effective service.” 

Gandhiji's statement caused consternation among the 
people and, in particular, among the delegates. Those who 
had voted for Subhas Babu were in a quandary. Many felt 
that Gandhiji should have expressed himself in this man¬ 
ner before the election. In Gandhiji’s opinion his attitude in 
this matter was discernible from the statement that 
had been issued over the signatures of the Sardar and 
six other members of the Working Committee. Gandhiji’s 
statement made it veiy doubtful if Subhas Bose, although 
he had been elected with the support of the majority, 
would receive the majority support either in the All-India 
Congress Committee or in the open session of the Congress. 

It had been a generally accepted custom for the 
Working Committee to meet before the session of the 
Congress, and prepare drafts of resolutions for the consi¬ 
deration of the Subjects Committee. On this occasion the 
majority in the Working Committee were not in agreement 
with Subhas Bose’s way of thinking, and they felt that it 
would be better for him to prepare draft resolutions in 
consultation with those who were in accord with him, for. 
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after all it was for him to bear tlie responsibility for 
conducting the affairs of the Congress. On the 9th of 
February, the Working Committee met at Wardha at 
which Subhas Bose was unable to be present owing to high 
fever. Thirteen of fifteen members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee submitted their resignations at that meeting, and 
they were accepted by Subhas Bose on the 26th February 
by letter. All these discussions and controversy inevitably 
created acute differences among the Congressmen and 
there developed an atmosphere of distrust towards each 
other among the leaders. It was against such an unfortu¬ 
nate background that the Congress session at Tripuri was 
held. 

Unfortunately Subhas Bose again fell ill, and when he 
arrived in Tripuri he was unable to move out of his bed. 
The Reception Committee had arranged to take out the 
President in a chariot drawn by 52 elephants indicating 
that this was the 52nd Session of the Congress. Subhas 
Bose was, however, not in a fi.t state to sit in the chariot, and 
so the procession was taken out with his portrait. There 
was no question of the Working Committee meeting on 
this occasion as practically most of its members had 
resigned. There were two most controversial resolutions 
before the All-India Congress Committee and the Subjects 
Committee. One was put forward by the President propo¬ 
sing that an ultimatum should be given to the Government 
that civil disobedience would be resumed at the end of a 
given period, and the other was put forward by the majo¬ 
rity members of the Working Committee who had 
resigned. The Subjects Committee accepted the latter reso¬ 
lution with a big majority. The following day the 
open session of the Congress began. Again Subhas Babu 
was unable to be present owing to illness, and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad took the Chair. Subhas Babu’s 
address as President was read out, and then it was sugges¬ 
ted by some that, since the President-elect, was absent the 
consideration of the resolutions should be postponed. 
Maulana Saheb, however, did not consider it proper to post¬ 
pone the open session, and he ruled that the resolutions 
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should be moved but further discussion and voting may be 
postponed until the following day when Subhas Babu 
would be able to attend. This ruling was not liked by a 
certain section, and they voiced their dislike loudly. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru tried his best to restore peace, and succeeded 
in persuading the vast majority to maintain silence—a fact 
which was indicative of the size of the group which sought 
to question the Presidential ruling. Disturbance persisted 
for a time but Jawaharlal stood his ground firmly until 
order was restored and the meeting could resume its work. 
Both resolutions were then moved, the discussion and 
voting on them being postponed to the following day. The 
next day, instead of the open session the visitors were cut 
off and the delegates were assembled in the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee pandal. And in it, the President’s resolution failed 
and the following resolution, sponsored by Pandit Pant, 
was carried by a majority. It was, however, passed by an 
overwhelming majority in the open session of the Congress. 

“In view of varloxia mlavnderstandlngs that have arisen In 
the Congress and the country on account of the controversies In 
connection with the Presidential election and after, It Is desirable 
that the All-India Congress Committee should clarify Ore position 
and declare Its general policy. 

“The Committee declares its Arm adherence to the funda¬ 
mental policies of the Congress which have governed Its pro¬ 
gramme in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi 
and is dednitely of the opinion that there should be no break In 
those policies and that they should continue to govern the 
Congress progi-amme In future. The Committee expresses its confi¬ 
dence in the work of the Working Committee which functioned 
during the last year, and deplores that any aspei’sions should have 
been cast against any of its members. 

“In view of the critical situation that may develop during the 
coming year and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone 
can lead the Congress and the country to victory during such, 
crisis, the Committee regards it as imperative that the Congress 
Executive should command his Implicit confidence and requests 
the President to nominate the Working Committee in accordance 
with the wishes of Gandhijl." 

After a number of other non-controversial resolutions 
were passed, the Congress session terminated. Partly 
because he was ill and partly because of the resolution 
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which was passed, Subhas Bose did not nominate a new 
Working Committee. It was clear, however, from a letter, 
which his brother, Sarat Bose, wrote to Gandhiji that 
Subhas Bose felt particularly angry and bitter against the 
Sardar. The letter reads thus: 

"What I saw and heard at Tripuri during the seven days I 
was there, was an eye-opener to me. The exhibition of truth and 
non-violence that I saw in persons whom the public look upon as 
your chosen disciples and representatives has, to use your own 
words, ‘stunk In my nostrils’. The propaganda that was carried on 
by them there against the Eashtrapati and tliosc who happen to 
share his political views was thoroughly mean, malicious and 
vindictive, and utterly devoid of even the semblance of truth and 
non-violence.... 

"At Trlpiu-1 those who swear by you in public offered him 
nothing but obstruction and, for gaining their end, took the fullest 
and meanest advantage of hla illness. Some ex-members of the 
Working Committee went to the length of carrying on an insi¬ 
dious and incessant propaganda that the Rashtrapatl’s illness was 
a ‘fake’, was only a political Illness. 

"Even if your representatives ai’e allowed to run the Congress 
with the support of your name, influence, and prestige, this will 
and can continue only duidng your lifetime. In your absence. It 
will not take long for the public to sweep tliem aside. In a public 
statement after the Presidential election you described the result 
as a defeat of yourseU. Permit me please to say that the descrip¬ 
tion was totally wrong since the public had not been called upon 
to declare for or against yourself. There Is, of course, some justi- 
flcatlon for describing It as a defeat for ‘‘the high command", l.e., 
of the ruling coterie of which Sardar Patel is the shining light. 

"it Is the counti'y's misfortune that since your health began 
to fall you have been cut off to a large extent from flrst-hand 
knowledge and information, and have become unconsciously but 
Increasingly dependent on the group that always surroimds you 
and has yoiu' ear. 

“At Tripuri the Congress Ministers quite openly used their 
influence—moral and material—in favour of one side and it is to 
this factor that the final outcome must above everything else be 
attributed. If this domination of the Congress by the Ministers 
continues, it will end by becoming the mouthpiece of a new vested 
interest and there ■>vlU no longer be any free democratic formu¬ 
lation of policies and programmes by It." 

The Sardar wrote a brief reply to Sarat Bose at 
Gandhiji’s instance, estpressing his surprise and griei The 
state of Subhas Babu’s health when he came to Tripuri 
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was clear to everyone who saw him, and it would have 
been absurd for anyone even to suggest that his illness 
had been feigned. It was difficult to understand how Sarat 
Babu could give credence to such stories. If there was any 
truth in the charges against the Ministers, there should be 
a lull enquiry. It was indeed difficult to understand what 
was meant by the statement that the Ministers used their 
influence in this matter. Such a charge against them 
should not remain unanswered. The Sardar said that he 
had himself heard of this charge for the first time from 
Sarat Babu’s letter, and he assumed that he would have in 
his possession full evidence to support so serious a charge. 

Jawaharlalji also wrote to Sarat Babu. A prolonged 
correspondence was carried on by Gandhiji and Subhas 
Babu on the subject of the appointment of the new 
Working Committee and future programme of the 
Congress. Finally on the 31st of March Gandhiji wrote to 
him of what he thought of the whole episode in the 
following manner: 

"Since you think that Pandit Pant’s resolution was out of 
ordei- and the clause relating to the Working Committee is clearly 
unconstitutional and ultra vires, your couree is absolutely clear. 
Your choice of the Committee should be unfettered. 

"Since we met in February my opinion has become 
strengthened that where there are differences on fundamentals, 
as we agree there are, a composite committee would be harmful, 
Assuming thei’efore that your policy has the backing of the majo¬ 
rity of the A.I.C.C. you should have a Working Committee 
composed purely of those who believe in your policy, 

"Yes, I adhere to the view expressed by me at Segaon at our 
February meeting that I would not-be guUty of being party to 
any self-suppression by you, as distinguished from voluntary self- 
effacement. Any subordination of a view which you strongly hold 
In the best Interest of the country would be self-suppression. 
Therefore, If you are to fimotion as President, your hands must be 
unfettered. The sltuatlon’before the country admits of no middle 
course. 

"So far as the Gandhi!tes (to use that wrong expression) are 
concerned they will not obstruct you. They will help you where 
they can, and they will abstain where they cannot. There should 
be no difficulty whatsoever. If they are In a minority. They may 
not suppress themselves If they are clearly in a majority. 
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“What worries me however is the fact that the Congress 
electorate is bogus, and that therefore majority and minority lose 
their full meaning. Nevertheless, till the' Congress stable 
is cleansed, v/e have to manage with the instrument we have for 
the time being. The other tiling that worries me is tlie terrible 
distrust among ourselves. Joint work is an iinpossihllity where the 
workers distrust one another. 

“In all you do, may you be guided by God. Do get well ciuickly 
by obeying the doctors.’* 

Subhas Bose did not accept any of Gandhiji’s sugges¬ 
tions. He convened a meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee in Calcutta in the last week of April, and at his 
pressing request Gandhiji also went to Calcutta though he 
did not attend the meeting. Several discussions took place 
between Gandhiji and Subhas Bose but no agreement 
could be reached. The Sardar did not go to Calcutta, as he 
felt that it would be better if decisions were taken in his 
absence. No progress was made on the first day. A crowd 
of Bengalis conducted itself very unbecomingly towards 
Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant, Bhulabhai Desai and Krlpa- 
lani when they were returning from the session. When 
news of what had taken place became generally known 
in the city the people from the U.P. who were living in the 
city were most indignant. Pandit Jawaharlalji imme¬ 
diately intervened, and with the help of other U.P. mem¬ 
bers of the A.I.C.C. pacified the crowd. Had this not been 
done, there was every possibility of a physical conflict bet¬ 
ween the two sides. Subhas Bose remained absent from the 
second day’s meeting, and sent in his resignation. That 
was accepted and Rajendra Babu was elected President. 

Shortly afterwards a further meetii^ of the All-India 
Congress Committee was convened in Bombay. After the 
Tripuri Congress, followers of Subhas Bose had been 
vigorously carrying on a propaganda that the Congress 
Ministers in various provinces had abused their position. 
In this, quite naturally opponents of the Congress Minis¬ 
tries also joined. The All-India Congress Committee 
thought it necessary to put an end to such a campaign. It 
was not merely libellous personally to the Ministers, but 
seriously damaging their prestige and was calculated to 
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make it difficult for them to function effectively. A resolu¬ 
tion was moved at the Bombay session that no Congress¬ 
man should, directly or indirectly, do anything that would 
damage the prestige of the Congress Ministries. Subhas 
Bose and his followers strenuously opposed it but it was 
passed by a very large majority. Subhas Bose appealed to 
the public to observe the 9th of July as a day of protest 
against it. Rajendra Babu as President wrote to Subhas 
Bose to refrain from openly ignoring a resolution of the 
All-India Congress Committee, but he persisted in his 
opposition, and indeed during his tour throughout the 
country made strong attacks on the Congress. The Presi¬ 
dent called upon Subhas Bose to explain why disciplinary 
action should not be taken against him. In reply Subhas 
Bose defended his attitude. 

An emergency meeting of the Working Committee 
was called in the second week of August. Subhas Bose was 
a leading member of the Congress and had been twice elec¬ 
ted its President. Everyone had great regard for his sacri¬ 
fice and his sufferings in the interest of the country. The 
members were, therefore, most reluctant to take any disci¬ 
plinary steps. To accept his contention, however, was to 
accept the position that every member of the Congress was 
at liberty to interpret the Congress constitution as he 
thought best. This would obviously lead to perfect anarchy 
in the Congress and the Congress as an organization would 
be destroyed. The Working Committee, therefore, with 
great regret resolved formally that Subhas Bose had com¬ 
mitted a breach of discipline, and declared him disqualified 
as the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee and to be a member of any elective Congress 
Committee for three years. Subhas Bose was now free to 
act as be liked, and whatever little control there was dis¬ 
appeared. He started a new party under the name Forward 
Bloc in open opposition to the Congress. Although 
throughout this period the dispute was between Subhas 
Bose and the Working Committee, he and his followers 
blamed the Sardar for everything who was the main target 
of their wrath. For this, the real reason was the Sardar’s 
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forthright manner. As Rajendra Babu once said the Sardar 
beheved in speaking frankly and bluntly, and never learnt 
the art of pleasing anyone by sweet words. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

CONGRESS IN EXILE 

Meantime, the international situation had become 
so strained that another world war seemed almost 
certain. The Congress had clearly warned the country 
that if the war broke out It should not render any kind of 
help to Britain in money, men or munitions. At last the 
long apprehended war broke out. On the 3rd of September, 
1939, England declared war against Germany and her 
allies. On that very day, the Viceroy, without con¬ 
sulting the Central Legislature, the Provincial Minis¬ 
ters or any political organization in the country declared 
India a belligerent countiy. England had asked other 
dominions, if they wished to join the war on her side, but 
the Viceroy saw no need for consulting the representatives 
of the people of India. 

The attitude, adopted by the country and the 
Congress, in particular, towards this war, was deter¬ 
mined by the guidance of the Working Committee of 
the Congress. The Sardar was in no way specially 
responsible for the Congress policy in this respect. He was, 
however, a leading member of the Working Committee 
and was also the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee whose business it was to guide the Congress 
Ministries. Naturally, he took prominent part in the 
discussions, which led to the decisions of the Congress. 

On the 3rd of September, the King Emperor broadcast 
to his Empire his message and this was followed by the 
Viceroy’s proclamation in which he expressed his confi¬ 
dence that India would make her contribution on the side 
of human freedom as against the rule of force, and play a 
part worthy of her place amongst the great nations, and 
historical civilizations of the world. “What faces us, said 
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the Viceroy, “is the safeguavdiiig of principles vital to the 
future of humanity, principles of international morality, 
the principle that civilized men must agree to settle dis¬ 
putes between nations by reason and not by force, the 
principle that, in the affairs of men, the law of the jungle, 
the will of the strongest, hrespective of right and justice, 
cannot be allowed to prevail.” The Viceroy also stated that 
although the objective of establishing Federation would 
not be given up, no attempt would be made to achieve it 
during the war. Moreover, the British Parliament amen¬ 
ded the Government of India Act of 1935, overnight as it 
were, so as to give to the Viceroy the. authority to take the 
administration of any one or all the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in his own hands, or to require them to comply with 
his orders. 

In evolving its own policy in regard to the war the 
Working Committee could not forget that the British 
Government had not implemented the promises given 
during the world war of 1914-18. When Turkey entered the 
war on the side of Germany, the British Prime Minister of 
England had promised the Indian Muslims that although 
Turkey had joined the enemies of England, the allies 
would maintain the integrity of the Turkish empire at the 
end of the war. Yet at the very moment, when the British 
Prime Minister was giving utterance to this promise, his 
Government was planning to parcel out the Turkish 
empire by a secret agreement with Russia and Prance. 
The allies had also declared that the war was being 
fought for democracy, and the freedom of small nations. 
What they had in mind, however, was only the indepen¬ 
dence of the States in Europe. England was not desirous 
of granting independence to the countries of Asia and 
Africa. A.fter the war was over, the moment India resumed 
its agitation for independence, she replied it by the 
slaughter In Jalianwala Bagh, and the atrocities in 
the Punjab. The Working Committee of the Congress 
could not overlook this history, and before promi¬ 
sing co-operation, therefore, it wanted the British 
Government to declare in unequivocal terms what their 
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war aims were in regard to democracy and imperialism, 
but more than that whether she wished to give imme¬ 
diate effect to the declarations made by her and as a test 
of it to give India immediately a right of self-determination 
within the Empire, if not more. 

The Working Committee met at Wardha, and after 
discussions lasting over four days, it issued on the 14th of 
September a statement drafted by Pandit Jawaharlal as 
follows: 

“The Working Committee have given their earnest consi¬ 
deration to the grave crisis that has developed owing to the 
declaration of war in Europe. The principles, which should guide 
the nation in the event of war, have been repeatedly laid down 
by the Congress, and only a month ago this Committee reiterated 
them, and expressed their displeasure at the flouting of Indian 
opinion by the British Government in India. As a first step to 
dissociating tliemselves from this policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment, the Committee called upon the Congress members of the 
Central Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the next 
session. Since then the British Government have declared India 
a belligerent country, promulgated ordinances, passed the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act Amending Bill, and taken other far-reaching 
measures which affect the Indian people vitally, and circumscribe 
and limit the powers and acUA-lties of the provincial govern¬ 
ments. This has been done without the consent of the Indian 
people whose declared wishes In such matters have been deli¬ 
berately ignored by the British Government. The Working Com¬ 
mittee must take the gravest view of this development. 

"The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire disapproval 
of the Ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism and their 
glorification of war and violence and the suppression of the 
human spirit. It has condemned the aggression in which they 
have repeatedly indulged, and their sweeping away of well-esta¬ 
blished principles and recognized standards of civilized behaviour. 
It has seen in Fascism and Nazism the intensification of the prin¬ 
ciple of imperialism against which the Indian people have strug¬ 
gled for many years. The Working Committee must, therefore 
unhesitatingly condemn the latest aggression of the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment in Germany against Poland, and sympathize with those who 
resist it. 

"The Congress has further laid down tliat the issues of wav 
and peace for India must be decided by the Indian people, and 
no outside authority can Impose this decision upon them, nor 
• can the Indian people permit their resources to be pVpioi fa»d for 
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imperialist ends. Any imposed decision, or attempt to nse India’s 
resourses for purposes not approved by tliem, will necessarily 
have to be opposed by them. II co-operation Is desired in a 
worthy cause, this cannot be obtained by compulsion and imposi¬ 
tion, and the Committee cannot agi-ee to the carrying out by the 
Indian people of orders issued by an external authority. Co-opera¬ 
tion must be between ecjuals by mutual comsent for a cause which 
both consider to be worthy. The people of India have, in the recent 
past, faced great risks and willingly made great sacrifices to 
secure their own freedom, and establish a free democratic state, 
in India and their sympathy Is entirely on the side of democracy 
and freedom. But India cannot associate herself in a war said 
to be for democratic freedom when the very freedom is denied 
to her, and such limited freedom, as she possesses. Is taken away 
from her. 

"The Committee are aware that the Governments of Great 
Britain and Prance have declared that they are fighting for demo¬ 
cracy and freedom, and to put an end to aggression. But the his¬ 
tory of the recent past Is full of examples showing the constant 
divergence between the spoken word, the Ideals prpclaimed, and 
the real motives and objectives. During the war of 1914-18, the 
declared war aims were, preservation of democracy, self-deter¬ 
mination, and the freedom of small nations, and yot the very 
Governments which solemnly proclaimed these aims entered into 
secret treaties embodying Imperialist designs for the carving up 
of the Ottoman empire. While stating that they did not want 
any acquisition of territory, the victorious powers added largely 
to their colonial domains. The present European war itself signi¬ 
fies the abject failure of the treaty of Versailles and of its makers, 
who broke their pledged word and imposed an imperialist peace 
on the defeated nations. The one hopeful outcome of that Treaty, 
the League of Nations, was muzzled and strangled at the outset, 
and later killed by its parent States. 

“Subsequent history has demonstrated afresh how even a 
seemingly fervent declaration of faith may be followed by an Igno¬ 
ble desertion. In Manchuria, the British Government connived at 
aggression; in Abyssinia they acquiesced in It. In Czechoslovakia 
and Spain democracy was in peril and it was deliberately betray¬ 
ed, and the whole system of collective security was sabotaged by 
the very powers who had previously declared their firm faith 
in it, 

"Again it is asserted that democracy is in danger, and must 
be defended and with this, the Committee are In entire agreement. 
The Committee believe that the peoples of the West are moved 
by this Ideal and objective, and for these they are prepared to 
make sacrifices. But again and again the ideals and sentiments of 
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the people and of those who have sacrificed themselves in the 
struggle, have been ignored and faith has not been kept with 
them. 

“If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist posses¬ 
sions, colonies, vested interests and privileges, then India can 
have nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue is democracy 
and a world order based on democracy, then India is intensely 
interested in it. The Committee are convinced that the interests 
of Indian democracy do not conflict with the interests of British 
democracy or of world democracy. But there is an inherent and 
ineradicable conflict between democracy for India or elsewhere 
and Imperialism and Fascism. If Great Britain fights for the 
maintenance and extension of democracy, then she must neces¬ 
sarily end imperialism in her own possessions, establish full 
democracy In India, and the Indian people must have the right of 
self-determination by framing their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly without external interference, and must 
guide her own policy. A free democratic India will gladly asso¬ 
ciate herself with other free nations for mutual defence against 
aggression, and for economic co-operation. She will work for the 
establishment of a real world order based on freedom and demo¬ 
cracy, utilizing the world’s knowledge and resources for the 
progress and advancement of humanity. 

“The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of Europe only 
but of humanity and will not pass like other crises or wars leaving 
the essential structure of the presenbday world intact. It is likely 
to refashion the world for good or ill, politically, socially and eco¬ 
nomically. This crisis is the inevitable consequence of the social 
and political conflicts and contradictions which have grown 
alarmingly since the last great war, and it will not be finally 
resolved till these conflicts and contradictions are removed and a 
new equillbrlmn established. That equilibrium can only be based 
on the ending of the domination and exploitation of one country 
by another, and on a reorganization of economic relations on a 
juster basis for the common good of all. India is the crux of the 
problem, for India has been the outstanding example of modern 
imperialism and no refashioning of the world can succeed which 
ignores this vital problem. With her vast resources she must play 
an Important part in any scheme of world reorganization. But 
she can only do so as a free nation whose energies have been 
released to work for this great end. Freedom today is indivisible 
and every attempt to retain Imperialist domination in any part of 
the world will lead inevitably to fresh disaster. 

“The Working Committee have noted that many rulers of 
Indian States have offered their services and resources, and 
expressed their desire to support the cause of democraev in 
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Europe. If they must make their professions in favour of demo¬ 
cracy abroad, the Committee would suggest that their first con¬ 
cern should be the introduction of democracy within their own 
States in which today undiluted autocracy reigns supreme. The 
British Government in India is more responsible for this auto¬ 
cracy than even the rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year. This policy is the very negation of 
democracy and of the new world order for which Great Britain 
claims to be fighting in Europe. 

"As the Working Committee view past events in Eui'ope, 
Africa and Asia, and more particularly past and present occurren¬ 
ces in India, they fall to find any attempt to advance the cause of 
democracy or self-determination, or any evidence that the present 
war declarations of the Ui'itish Government are beiJig, or are 
going to be, acted upon. The true measure of democracy is the 
ending of Imperialism and Fascism alike, and the aggi-esslon that 
has accompanied them in the past and the present. Only on that 
basis can a new order be built up. In the struggle for that new 
world order, the Committee are eager and desirous to help In 
every way, But the Committee cannot associ.ate themselvea or 
offer any eo-operatlon in a war which is conducted on imperialist 
lines, and which is meant to consolidate imperialism in India and 
elsewhere. 

"In view, however, of the gravity of the occasion and the fact 
that the pace of events during the last few days has often beeai 
swifter than the working of men's mlnd,s, the Committee desire 
to take no final decision at this stage, so as to allow for the full 
elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, and 
the position of India in the present and in the future. But the 
decision cannot long be delayed as India is being committed from 
day to day to a policy to which she is not a parly and of which 
she disapproves. 

"The Working Committee therefore Invite the British Govern¬ 
ment to declare in unequivocal terms what their war aims are 
in regard to democracy and imperialism, and the new order that 
is envisaged, in particular, how these alms are going to apply to 
India and to be given effect to In the present. Do they Include the 
elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free 
nation whose policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes 
of her people? A clear declaration about the future, pledging the 
Government to the ending of Imperialism and Fascism alike, will 
be Avelcomed by the peoples of all countries, but it is far more 
important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible 
extent;, for, only, this will convince the peoples that tlie decla¬ 
ration Is meant to be lionoured. The real test of any declaration Is 
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its application in the present, fm*, it is the present that will govern 
action today and. give shape to the future. 

“War has broken out In. Eitfope and the prospect is terrible 
to contemplate. Uut war has been taking its heavy toll of human 
life during recent years in Abyssinia, Spain and China. Tnnume- 
rablo innocent men, women and children have been bombed to 
death from the air in open cities; cold-Woodcd massacres, torture 
and utmo.st huinlHatlon have followed each other in quick suc¬ 
cession during these yeaj's of hoiTor. That hon'or gi’ows, and vio¬ 
lence and the tlireat of violence shadow the world and, unless 
checked and ended, will destroy the precious inheritance of past 
ages. That horror has to be checked in Europe and China, but It 
will not end till Its root causc.s of Fascism and Imperialism are 
removed. To that end the Working Committee are prepared to 
give their co-operation. But It will be an Infinite tragedy if even 
this terrible war is carried on in Ute spirit of Imperialism and for 
the purpo.se of retaining this structure, which is Itself the cause 
of war and human degi’adation. 

“The Working Committee wish to declare that the Indian 
people have no quarrel with the German people or the Japanese 
people or any other people. But they have a deep-rooted quarrel 
with systems which deny freedom and are based on violence and 
aggression. They do not look forward to a vlctoiy of one people 
over another or to a dictated peace, but to a victory of real 
democracy for all the peoples of all countries, and a world freed 
from the nightmare of violence and Imperialist oppression. 

“The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people to end 
all Internal conflict and controversy and, In this gi’ave hour of 
peril, to keep In readiness and hold together as a united nation, 
calm of purpose and determined to achieve the freedom of India 
within the larger freedom of the world." 

Gandhiji commented on this manifesto of the 
Working Committee in the Harijan of the 15th September 
which is extracted here in full: 

“The Working Committee’s statement on the world crisis took 
four days before it received final shape. Every member expressed 
his opinion freely on the draft that was, at the Committee’s Invi¬ 
tation, prepared by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. I was sorry to find 
myself alone in thinking, that whatever support was to be given 
to the British, should be given unconditionally. This could only 
be done on a purely non-violent basis. But the Committee had a 
tremendous responsibility to discharge. It could not take the 
purely non-violent attitude. It felt that the nation had not imbibed 
the non-violent spirit requisite for the pos.sesslon of the strength 
which disdains to take advantage of the difficulty of the opponent. 
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Uut in istaUng the reasons for its conclusion the Committee desired 
to show the greatest consideration for the English. 

“The author of the statement Is an artist. Though he cannot 
be surpassed in hi.s implacable opposition to imperialism in any 
shape or form, he is a friend of the English people. Indeed, he is 
more English than Indian in his thoughts and make-up. He is 
often more at home with Englishmen than with his own country¬ 
men. And he is a humaititarian in the sense that he reacts to every 
wrong, no matter where perpetrated. Though, tlierefore, he is an 
ardent nationalist, his nationalism is enriched by his fine inter¬ 
nationalism. Heneo, the statement is a manifesto addressed not 
only to his own countrymen, not only to the British Government 
and the British people, but it is addressed also to the nations of 
the world including those that arc exploited like India. He has 
compelled India, through the Working Committee, to think not 
merely of her own freedom, but of the freedom of all the exploited 
nations of the world. 

“The same time that the Committee passed the statement ft 
appointed a Board of his choice, with himself as Chairman, to deal 
with the situation as It may develop from thne to tlmu 

'T hope tliat the statement will receive the unanimous support 
of all the parties among Congres.smen. Tire strongest among them 
will not find any lack of strength in It. And at this supreme hour 
in the history of the nation, the Congress should believe that 
tliere will be no lack of sti'ength In action, if action becomes neces¬ 
sary. It will be a pity if Congressmen engage In petty squabbles 
and party strife. If anything big or worthy is to come out of the 
Committee's action, the undWdcd and unquestioned loyalty of 
every Congressman is absolutely necessary. I hope too that all 
other political parties and all commimlties will Join the Com¬ 
mittee’s demand for a clear declaration of their policy from the 
British Government With such corresp'ondlng action as is possible 
amidst martial conditions. Recognition of India, and for that 
matter of all those who aro under the British Crown, as free and 
independent nations seems to me to be tlie natural corollary of 
British professions about democracy. If the war means anything 
less, the co-operation of dependent nations can never be honestly 
voluntary, unless it were based on non-violence. 

"All that is required is mental revolution ou tlie part of 
British statesmen. To put it still more plainly, all that is required 
is honest action to implement the declaration of faith In demo¬ 
cracy made on the eve of the war, and still being repeated from 
British platfonns. Will Great Britain have an unwilling India 
dragged into the war or a willing ally co-operating with her In the 
prosecution of a defence of true democracy? The Congress support 
will mean the gi’eatest moral asset In favour of England and 
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France. For the Congress has no soldiers to offer. The Congress 
lights not with violent but with non-violent means, however 
imperfect, however crude the non-violence may be.” 

This was a critical moment, and it was important 
tliat no responsible member of the Congress should speak 
or do anything which might be misunderstood. A 
newly-appointed War Sub-Committee issued a circular 
to Provincial Congress Committees in which they advised 
that they must not individually or severally act or speak 
hastily precipitating a development before its proper time. 
On the 26th of September, during a discussion in the 
House of Lords, Lord Zetland spoke in appreciation of the 
support accorded to Government by all classes in India: 

"From the princes have come the most generous offers of 
men, money and personal service. 

"His Majesty's Government have noted with special gratifica¬ 
tion the statements made by the Prime Ministers of the Punjab 
and Bengal, pledging their aid unconditionally In the struggle 
upon which we have entered. 

“I am hound to add, however, that in the course of a state¬ 
ment recently issued, those who have been authorized to speak 
for the Indian National Congress, have indicated that they would 
find It difficult to co-operate with Great Britain in the prosecution 
of the war, except upon conditions affecting the political relations 
between the two countries. 

"I quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. They do, I 
think, sometimes lose sight, while lifting their eyes to the stars, 
of the practical difficulties, which stand. In the way on the ground 
at their feet. But, while I am ready to admit that it may be natural 
that they should take this occasion to re-emphaslze their claims, I 
cannot help expressing the feeling that It is somewhat unfortu¬ 
nate that they should have chosen this time to reassert their 
claims. T say that for more reasons than one. I think the British 
people are very susceptible to a treatment which they regard as 
honourable and appropriate to a particular occasion. I think that 
they (the British) will be very much more willing, when the time' 
comes, to listen to the claims made to them than If they are ani¬ 
mated by a spirit of resentment at the choosing of such an occa¬ 
sion for taking action which may be calculated to be embarrassing 
to them in a life and death struggle.” 

In his reply to Lord 25etland, Gandhiji said; 

•‘I suggest that the Congress has done nothing strange or less 
than honourable in asking for such a declaration. Only a free 
India's help Is of value. And the Congress has every right to know 
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that it can go to the people and tell them that at the end of the 
war India's status as an independent country Is as much assured 
as that of Great Britain. As a friend of the British, I, therefore, 
appeal to English Statesmen that tliey should forget the old 
language of imperialists, and open a new chapter for all those who 
have been held under imperial bondage." 

As the Chairman, of the War Sub-Committee of the 
Congress, Jawaharlal too thought it necessary to clarify 
the position and he declared: 

“We had tried to consider the problem of India in the larger 
context of war alms and peace aims and had requested the British 
Government to declai-e clearly what their alms In this war were, 
and further give eSect to such alms. In so far as It was possible 
in the present. 

"Therefore, the Working Committee requested the British 
Government not onli' on behalf of India, but on behalf of vast 
numbers of people In the world, to clarify this position and thus 
to bring some measure of hope in the despairing hearts of 
humanity. 

“Though the world has changed and, is likely to change hi 
the immediate future at a terrific pace. Lord Zetland still speaks 
In tenns of yesterdays that are dead and gone. He might have 
delivered his speech twenty years ago. 

“1 want to repeat with all the emphasis that I possess that we 
have not put forward any demand In the spirit of the market¬ 
place. It Is our duty, as responsible Indians, to consider the 
freedom and prosperity of India. That is the essential function of 
the Congress and it can never forget that. 

"But we have ondeavom’ed to view this, specially In these 
dynamic limes, from a larger point of view, because we are con¬ 
vinced that no problem can be .solved today without reference to 
world problems. 

"But we mast be comdneed of that world freedom and we 
must see India In the picture of world freedom. Then only will 
war have meaning for us and move our minds and hearts; for, 
then we shall be struggling and suffering for a cause that Is worth 
while not only for us, br;t for all the peoples of the world. Because 
we feel that large numbers of British people have the same world 
ideals as many of us possess in India, we have offered them our 
co-operation in the realization of these ideals. But if these Ideals 
are not there, what do we fight for? 

"Only a free and consenting India can throw her weight for 
ideals that are openly proclaimed and acted upon." 

Then followed a period during which the Viceroy met 
the various leaders of Tndi*'. TTp mPt (landhiii PniPudra 
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Babu, Jinnah, Jawaharlal, Subhas Babu and the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes. Thereafter, he called the 
representatives of the variotis communities and interests in 
India. In all he met more than 52 persons, and ascertained 
their views and their demands. Meanwhile, the All- 
India Congress Committee had met on the 9th and 10th 
October, and gave its approval to the statement issued by 
the Working Committee. After full consideration of the 
views expressed by various interests, the Viceroy issued 
a statement in which he fmlher clarified the position of 
the British Government regarding the objectives of the 
war thus: 

"His Majesty's Government have not themselves yet defined 
with any ultimate precision their detailed objectives in the prose¬ 
cution of the war. It is obvious that such a definition can come 
only at a later stage In the campaign, and that when It does come. 
It cannot be a statement of the aims of anj* single ally. There may 
be many oh-anges in the world position and in the situation that 
confronts us before the war comes to an end, and much must 
depend on the circumstances in which it does come to an end, 
and In the intervening course of the campaign. 

"We are not aiming only at victory, but looking beyond It to 
laying the foundation of a better international system which will 
mean that war is not to be the Inevitable lot of each succeeding 
generation. 

“I stated in the declaration of October 18, 1039; ‘His Majesty’s 
Government recognize that when the time comes to resume consi¬ 
deration <jf the plan for the future federal Government of India 
and of the plan de.stined to give effect to the assurances given In 
Parliament by tlie late Seoi'etary of State, it will be necessary to 
reconsider, in the light of the Oien circumstances, to what extent 
the details of the plan embodletl In the Act of 1935 remain appro¬ 
priate;’ and I am authorized now by His Majc.sty’s Government to 
say that, at the end of the war, they will be very willing to enter 
into consultation with the representatives nf the several commu¬ 
nities, parties and lntere.sis in India and with the Indian Princes, 
with a view to securing their aid and co-operation in framing such 
modifications as may seem desirable." 

The Viceroy, speaking of the demands of the mino¬ 
rities for an assurance, remarked that full weight would 
be given to their views and interests. He also indicated 
whom he regarded as minority interests and included 
among these, besides the minority communities and Indian 
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princes, the European commercial and industrial interests. 
He also spoke regarding the arrangements to be made to 
secure the association of public opinion in India with the 
conduct of the war and to that end the establishment of 
a consultative group. Even a committee such as this, which 
had no executive authority, came into existence only late 
in July 1941. 

The Congress President, Rajendra Babu, charac¬ 
terized the Viceroy’s statement as disappointing to the 
extreme taut not at all surprising. The President of the War 
Sub-Committee, Jawaharlalji, considered it as “a complete 
repudiation of all that India stood for nationally and inter¬ 
nationally." 

Gandhiji commented in an even more forthright 
manner thus: 

"Tlie Viceregal declaration is profoundly disappointing. 
It would have been better. If the British Government had declined 
to make any declaration whatsoever. The long statement made 
by the Viceroy simply shows that the old policy of ‘divide and 
rule’ is to continue. So far as I can see, the Congre.ss will be no 
party to It, nor can the India of Congress conception he a partner 
with Britain In her war with Herr Hitler. The declaration shows 
clearly that there Is to be no democracy for India, if Britain can 
prevent It. Another Round Table Conference is promised at the 
end of the war. Like Its predecessor, It is bound to fail. The 
Congress asked for bread and it has got a stone. What the future 
has in store for India I dare not foretell. 1 do not blame tlie 
Viceroy or tlie leaders of Britain for the unfortunate result. The 
Congress will have to go Into the wilderness again before It 
becomes strong and pure enough to reach its objectives." 

The Viceroy’s statement was followed by a Press 
propaganda in the course of which the Anglo-Indian and 
British newspapers criticized the Congress arid emphasized 
the difficulty of meeting the wishes of the Congress before 
safeguarding the rights of the minorities in ttie country. 
They also blamed Gandhiji for going back upon his under¬ 
taking to give unconditional assistance during the war. 
Gandhiji felt it necessary to reply to this charge. He 
pointed out that he had neither been inconsistent nor had 
he deviated from his first statements in which he had 
expressed his sympathy for England and Prance. He was 
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still of the same view but now that the issue had been 
raised, he expected England to face it and give a satis¬ 
factory answer. His advice to the Congress did not mean 
that India’s support to the allied cause should be at the 
expense of her own freedom. He would not be a party to 
India being tied to the chariot wheel of Britain. His prayer 
still was not only that Britain and France should win but 
also that Germany should not be ruined. He had no desire 
to rear India’s freedom on the ashes of any belligerent 
powers, even as he did not want the freedom of the Euro¬ 
pean powers to be budt upon the ruins of India’s freedom. 

The Working Committee of the Congress gave its 
reply to the Viceroy’s statement through a resolution 
which it passed at its meeting on the 22nd October in 
Wardha: 

“The Working Committee are of opinion that the Viceregal 
statement In answer to the Committee’s Invitation for a clear 
declaration of Britain's war alms, particularly in their application 
to India, is wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resent¬ 
ment among all those who are anxious to gain, and are Intent 
upon gaining, India’s Independence. This Invitation was made not 
only on hehalf of the people of India, but for millions of people 
all over the world, who were weary of war and violence, and 
Fascist and Imperialist systems, which exploited nations and 
peoples and were ultimately the causes of war, and who yearned 
for a new order of peace and freedom. The Viceregal statement Is 
an unequivocal reiteration of the old imperialistic policy. The Com> 
mlttee regard the mention of the differences among several parties 
as a screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain, What the 
Committee had asked for was a declaration of the war alms as a 
test of Britain’s iona fides regarding India, Irrespective of the 
attitude of opposing parties and groups. Tlie Congress has always 
stood for the amplest guarantee of the rights of minorities. The 
freedom the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or any 
particular group or community, but for the nation and for all 
communities In India that go to build that nation. The only way 
to establish this freedom and to ascertain the will of the nation 
as a whole is through a democratic process which gives fiUl 
opportunity to all. The Committee must, therefore, regard the 
Viceroy’s statement as In every way unfortimate. In the, circum¬ 
stances, the Committee cannot possibly give any support to Great 
Britain; for, It would amount to an endorsement of the Imperialist 
policy which the Congress has ever sought to end. Aa a first step 
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in this direction, the Committee call upon the Congress Ministries 
to tender Uieir resignations. 

"The Committee earnestly appeal to the nation to end all 
Internal controversies in this hour of great crisis and to act 
unitedly in the cau-se of India's freedom. The Committee call upon 
all Congress Committees and Congressmen generally to be pre¬ 
pared for all developments and eventualities, and to show res¬ 
traint of word and deed so tliat nothing may be said or done 
which is not in keeping with India’s honour or the principles for 
which Uie Congrea.s stands. The Committee warn Congresjsmen 
again.st any liasty action in the shape of civil disobedience, poli¬ 
tical strikes and tlie like. The Conunlttee will watch the situation 
and the activities of the British Government In India, and will not 
hesitate to guide the country to take further steps whenever the 
necessity for this arises. The Committee desire to impress upon all 
Congressmen that a programme of resistance, commensurate with 
the magnitude of the issue before the country, requires perfect 
discipline within Congress ranks and the consolidation of the 
Congress organization. 

“The Working Committee realize that the non-violent resis¬ 
tance offered by the Congress in the past h.is sometimes been 
mixed with violence. The Committee desire to Impress upon all 
Congressmen that any resistance that may have to bo offered must 
be purged of all violence, and to remind them of the pledges taken 
to this effect as early as 1921 during tlie Congress session at 
Alnhedabad and repealed on many subsequent occasions.'' 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committee with the approval 
of the Working Committee issued the following instruc¬ 
tions to the Congress Ministries; 

'The resolution of the Working Committee calls upon 
Congress Provincial Governments to tender their resignations. 
These resignations should be given after the Assembly meetings 
which have 'been convened for the purpose of discussing such 
urgent business as may be pending, but it Is expected that resig¬ 
nations will be tendered by October 31, 1939.... 

' Speakers and Deputy Speakers and members of the 
Assemblies, Presidents and members of the Councils are expected 
to retain their offices and seats. Ministers and Parliamentary 
SeoretarlB.s are the only persons who are at present expected to 
resign. 

With regard to the resolution to be moved In the Assemblies 
on war aims, suitable amendments should be made In view of the 
new developments." 

In accordance with these instructions the Chief 
Ministers of Madras, Central Provinces, Bihar, U.P., 
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Bombay, Orissa and North West Frontier Province 
obtained the approval of their respective legislatures to a 
resolution in the following terms: 

“This Assembly regrets that the British Government have 
made India a participant In the war between Great Britain and 
Germany without the consent of the people of India and have, 
further, in complete disregard of Indian opinion passed laws and 
adopted measures cui'tailing the powers and activities of the 
Provincial Governments. 

“This Aaseralaly recommends to the Government to convey 
to the Government of India and through them to the British 
Government that in coMonance with the avowed aims of the 
present war, it la essential. In order to secure the co-operation of 
the Indian people, that the principles of democracy, with eSective 
safeguards for the Muslim and other minorities be applied to 
India and her policy he guided by her people; and that India 
should be regai-cied as an independent nation, entitled to frame 
lier own constitution and further that suitable action should be 
taken. In so far as it Is possible in the immediate present, to give 
effect to that principle in regard to present governance of India. 

“This Assembly regrets that the situation in India has not 
been rightly understood by His Majesty’s Government when 
authorizing the statement that has been made on their behalf in 
regard to India, and in view of this failure of the British Govern¬ 
ment to meet India’s demand, this Assembly is of opinion that the 
Government cannot associate itself with the British policy." 

The Chief Ministers explained at length the implica¬ 
tions of the resolution in the light of the resolutions 
passed by the Working Committee from time to time since 
the outbreak of the war in Europe. 

The first Ministry to resign was the Madras Ministry 
on the 2Sth of October and on that very day in the course 
of a discussion in the House of Commons Sir Samuel Hoare 
said; 

. .Dominion Status is not a prize that is given to a deserving 
community but recognition of facts that actually exist....If there 
are difficulties In the way, they are not of our malting... .It must 
' be the aim of Indians themselves to remove these divisions just 
as it should be our aim to help Indians in their task... .We showed 
our good faith when we made the communal award... but in spite 
of our award, these divisions ' sUU exist and until they are 
removed, we have responsibiUties to the mtnorltieB that we cannot 
repudiate....The princes are afraid of domination by British 
India, the Muslims are hrmly opposed to Hindu Majority at the 
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centre. The Depre.ssed classes and other minorities genuinely 
believe that responsible Govermnent, meaning a Government, 
dependent on the Hindu majority, will sacrifice their Interests, 
These anxieties still exist and as long as they exist, it is impossible 
for Government to accept the demand for immediate and full 
responsibility at the centre on a particular date. 

"The Congress, in my view, with undue haste, has assumed 
that the Viceroy’s consultative committee means nothing; that it 
is merely a device for the purpose of postponing constitutional 
advance....! feel that the Congress has been too hasty In their 
repudiation of this proposal—The Congress talk of non-co-opera¬ 
tion might put the clock back for years....It leads to civil dis¬ 
obedience, to breaches of law and order and to a vicious circle of 
rioting ,and repression from which we had hoped to have escaped 
for ever.... 

"We have long ago set aside imperialistic ambitions. We 
believe that our mission In the world is not to govern other 
people but to help other people to govern themselves.” 

The above speech evoked the plain question from 
Gandhiji: 

“Has Dominion Statue for India any meaning unless it is 
synonymous with Independence? Has the India of his imagination 
the right to secede from the commonwealth? I like the decla¬ 
ration that the British have shed their imperialist ambition. Will 
he allow the people of India to judge for themselves whether in 
reality tliat ambition has been shed? If it is, then the proof of it 
should be forthcoming even before India is statutorily declared 
independent. When the protection of the minorities is pledged 
against the declaration required by the Congress, the great pro¬ 
nouncement made by Sir Samuel Hoare sounds uni’eal.... 

'T observe that Sir Samuel Hoare has mentioned the Euro¬ 
peans also as a minority. The very mention of minorities, in my 
opinion, condemns the ciy of the interest of minorities. 

"He gives up the whole of his case when he brackets tha 
Europeans of India and the Princes with the other minorities. If 
Europeans who have made no home in India and whose roots are 
aU in Europe are a minority requiring protection, the British 
soldiers and civilians too who are a hopeless minority require to 
be protected. In other words, rights acquired by conquest are to 
remain Intact European interests are an imposition protected by 
the British bayonet...." 

"Do not princes stand much on the same footing as the Euro¬ 
peans? Many, if not most of them are an imperial creation and 
sustained for imperial interests. The princes in no way represent 
their people... .The Congress is Invited to regard the princes as a 
minority. British power is the overload without whom the princes 
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cannot breathe! They are not free even to see Congressmen, much 
less to enter Into any settlement with them... 

Rajendra Babu was satisfied with making only one 
point in reply to Sir Samuel’s speech: 

“Let the British Government tlu'ow on Indians the responsi¬ 
bility of producing an agreed constitution without any Inter¬ 
ference from outside and promise to give statutory effect to It. 
That will be a genuine offer. Without It all talk of protection of 
minorities looks like an excuse for perpetuating the status quo" 


CHAPTER XXnC 

AFTER THE CONGRESS MINISTRIES 
HAD RESIGNED 

After the Congress Ministries resigned, the Congress¬ 
men, and in particular, the younger amongst them, were 
impatient for action. Gandhiji, however, had a much 
sounder appreciation of the state of mind of the people. 
In an article entitled The Next Step which he wrote on the 
30th of October, 1939, he analysed the situation and indi¬ 
cated what his approach was: 

“I have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily as 
I do today In connection with the present impasse with the 
British Government. The resignation of Congress Ministries was 
a necessity. But the next step Is by no means clear. Congressmen 
seem to be expecting a big move. Some correspondents tell me, 
If I only give the call, there will be an India-wide response such 
as has never been made before. And they assure me that the 
people will remain non-violent. Beyond their assurance, I have 
no other proof In support of their statement. I have proof in my 
own possession to the contrary... .1 cannot identify myself with 
any civil disobedience, unless I am convinced that Congressmen 
believe in non-violence with all Its Implications, and will follow 
implicitly the InstructlonB Issued from time to time. 

“Apart from the imcertainty of the ohservance of non-violence 
in Congress ranks Is the tremendous fact that the Muslim League 
looks upon the Congress as the enemy of the Muslims, This makes 
It well nigh impossible for the Congress to organise successful 
non-violent revolution through civil disobedience. It will certainly 
mean Hlndu-Muslim riots. Non-violent technique, therefore, 
demands the reduction of civil disobedience to the lowest term 
consistent with national self-respect, offensive will, have to be 
taken by the British Government. In a situation so delicate and 

S.P.-77 
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■unexampled, no Individual Congressman or even the Congress 
committee, can be allowed to talce the law into their own hands. 
The Working Committee alone should have the right to declare 
and regulate civil disobedience. 

“I have undertaken to guide the Working Committee, but my 
limitations appal me. My phy.slcal condition makes it impossible 
for me to move about as I used to before. I am, therefore, cut off 
from all outward contact wltli the masses. Even the present 
Congress workers I do not know personally. I never meet them. 
My correspondence has to be restricted as much as possible. 
Therefore, unless Congressmen almost instinctively perceive the 
duty and the necessity of the pi'elimlnary Inaction I am. pres¬ 
cribing, my guidance will be not only useless but it will be 
harmful. It will create confusion. 

"I hold the opinion strongly that, whilst by their own action 
the British Government have made It Impossible for the Congress 
to co-operate with them in the prosecution of the war, the 
Congress must not embarrass them In Its prosecution. I do not 
desire anarchy In the country. Independence will never come 
throisgh it. I do not -wish for the defeat of the British or, for that 
matter, of the Germans. The peoples of Europe have been help- 
l6s.sly drawn Into the war. But they will soon be a'wakened from 
their torpor. This war will not be a war to the finish unless the 
whole of modern civilisation is to perish. Be that as It may, 
holding the views I do, 1 am in no hurry to precipitate civil dis¬ 
obedience. My prescription to Congressmen, for the time being, 
is to consolidate the organization by purging it of all weaknesses. 
I swear by the old constructive programme of communal unity, 
removal of untouchability and the Charkha. It is quite clear that 
non-violence is impossible without the first two. If India’s villages 
are to live and prosper, the Charkha must become universal. 
Rural civilization is Impossible -without the Charkha and all It 
Implies, l.e. revival of village crafts. Thus, the Charkha Is the sym¬ 
bol par excellence of non-violence. And It can occupy the whole of 
tlie time of all Congressmen. If it makes no appeal to them either 
tlrey have no non-violence in them or I do not know the A.B.C. 
of non-violence. It is so radical as to make me unfit as a general. 
The wheel Is bound up with my scheme of Swaraj, Indeed with 
life itself. All India should know my credentials on the eve of 
what can become tlie last and decisive battle .for Swaraj.” 

On the 1st of November the Viceroy invited Gandhiji 
for a discussion. Similar invitations were issued to the 
Congress President, Rajendra Babu, and to Jinnah. During 
these discussions the Viceroy put forward a new proposi¬ 
tion... He said: “You should enter upon discussions between 
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yourselves with a view to discovering whether you 
could reach a basis of agreement between yourselves 
in the provincial field consequent on which you could 
let me have proposals which would result in repre¬ 
sentatives of your two organizations immediately parti¬ 
cipating in the Central Government as members of 
the Executive Council.” Although it was not stated 
in so many words, it was clear that if the Congress 
and the League formed coalition ministries in the provin¬ 
ces, it would be easier to have a joint Executive Council in 
the Central Cabinet. The Viceroy followed up this meeting 
with a talk on the radio on the 5th of November, in the 
course, of which he repeated the same old story of the 
British Government’s respoi^ibility to protect the mino¬ 
rities. He also referred to the correspondence which bad 
taken place between him, Rajendra Babu and Jinnah on 
this subject. In reply to this address, Gandhiji said on the 
8th of November that he welcomed his Excellency’s refusal 
to accept defeat, and his determination to solve what 
seemed to have become insoluble. It was clear to him, how¬ 
ever, that no solution was possible unless an acceptable 
declaration of war aims about India was forthcoming. The 
pronouncements hitherto made, whether here or in Great 
Britain, were after the old style, and were suspected and dis¬ 
credited by freedom-loving Into. If Imperialism was dead, 
there must be a clear break with the past, and language 
suited to the new era had to be used. If the time had not 
yet come for the acceptance of this fundamental truth, he 
would urge that further effort at reaching a solution should 
be suspended. What they wanted was a declaration of 
Britain’s intentions regarding India. A slave-holder, who 
had decided to abolish slavery, did not consult his slaves 
whether they desired freedom or not. 

"Once a declaration to free India from bondage, not In stages, 
but at once, is made, an Interim solution will be found to be easy. 
Protection of rights of minorities Will then become simple. The 
game of seesaw will cease. The minorities are entitled to protec¬ 
tion, not In. stages' but to the fullest extent and In one single step. 
No charter of freedom, will loe worth looking at which does not 
ensure the same me-Rure of freedom for the mlTiorltfeo ns for the 
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majority. The minorities will be full-fledged partners in the 
framing of the constitution. How that can be attained will depend' 
upon the wisdom of the representatives charged with the sacred 
duty of preparing the constitution. Britain has hitherto held power 
—this is inevitable in any system of imperialism—by playing off 
the minorities against the so-called majority, and has thus made 
an agreed solution among the component parts well nigh im¬ 
possible. The burden of finding a formula for the protection of 
minorities should be thrown on the parties themselves. So long as 
Britain considers it her mission to bear this burden, so long will 
she continue to feel the necessity of holding India as a depen¬ 
dency. And patriots impatient for deliverance will fight, non-vio- 
lently, if I can guide them, and violently If I fail and perish in the 
attempt. God’s curse of war, I had hoped and still hope, would be 
turned into a blessing by Britain realizing that the one thing 
needful for her to justify and hasten the end of this war was to 
free a great and ancient cotmtry like India from her yoke.” 

On the 23rd of November, the Working Committee of 
the Congress met in Allahabad and passed a resolution as 
follows: , 

"The Working Committee’s unequivocal demand was for a 
declaration of war aims in regard to democracy and Imperialism 
and, in particular, how these alms were going to be applied to 
India. These alms could only be considered worthy, if they inclu¬ 
ded the elimination of Imperialism and the treatment of India as 
an independent nation, whose policy would be determined In 
accordance with the wishes of her people. The answer to this 
demand has been entirely unsatisfactory and an attempt has been 
made to create misunderstandings and to befog the main and 
moral issue. In justification of this refusal to make a declaration In 
terms of the Working Committee’s resolution, communal pleas 
■have been advanced and the rights of the minorities and of the 
princes pleaded as barriers to Indian freedom, 

“The Committee wish to declare with all emphasis that no 
coimmmal considerations arise in meeting the demand of the 
Congress, and the minorities, whatever their other differences 
might be, do not oppose India’s right to freedom and Indepen¬ 
dence. The princes are represented by, and are the emblems of 
paramount power in India. In the end, it will be the people of the 
Indian States who must determine what part they will take in a 
free India, even though the British Government have consistently 
Ignored their wishes In a matter which vitally affects them. In 
any event, the wishes of those, who might oppose India’s indepen¬ 
dence are, and must be. irrelevant to the declaration by the 
British Government of Its Intentions. The Committee can only 
Interpret this attempt to avoid a statement of their war alma and ■ 
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Indian freedom by taking shelter under Irrelevant issues, as a 
desire to maintain imperialistic domination in India in alliance 
with the reactionary elements.... 

“The Working Committee wish to declare again that the 
recognition of India’s independence, and the right of her people 
to frame their constitution through a Constituent Assembly Is 
essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism from 
Britain's policy and to enable the Congress to offer full co-opera¬ 
tion. They hold that the Constituent Assembly is the only demo¬ 
cratic method of determining constitution for a free country, and 
no one who believes in democracy and fteedom could possibly 
take exception to it. The Working Committee believes, too, that 
the Constituent Assembly alone is the adequate instrument for 
solving communal and other difficulties. The Constituent Assembly 
can frame a constitution in which the rights of accepted mino¬ 
rities would be protected to their satisfaction and, in the event of 
some matters relating to minority rights not being mutually 
agreed to, they can be referred to arbitration,” 

This proposal was opposed unreservedly by all parties 
in England. Sir Stafford Cripps was perhaps the only 
British statesman who gave full support to the Congress. 
He had been to India towards the end of 1939, and had 
fairly lengthy interviews with Gandhijl, Jawaharlal and 
the Sardar. He had also tried to ascertain public opinion 
by visiting various places in the country. The speech he 
made in the British Parliament after his return to England, 
and the statement he made to the press correspondents 
are significant today, only because they so materially 
differed from what he said later in 1942, when he came to 
India to negotiate an agreed settlement with the people’s 
representatives on behalf of the British Government. A 
few extracts of historical importance are quoted below: 

“It is argued by the Lord Privy Seal that It Is difficult to work 
out a satisfactory method of central self-government for India 
because of the communal difficulty. That, in my view, la not a 
valid argument. The same could be said of Poland with Its 
Russian, Jewish, German and Polish citizens. The ^me could be 
said of Czechoslovakia with its Sudetens, Czechs, and Slovaks; 
and I cannot understand the argument, if ft la put forward on the 
basis of democracy, which deprives a majority of its rights, in 
order to protect a minority. It may be necessary to modify some 
of the rights of a majority, and to get them to agree to such modi- 
flcatlons, as the Congress has wUHhEly a«reed, but vou are not 
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justified in taking away the rights of a majority because you 
assert that you desire to protect the minority. If you do so, you 
are, in fact, converting the majority into minority. 

“It is essential, if you are to have democratic government, 
that the minority should obey the majority rule, and that is what 
happens in this country every day of the week. If you accept 
democracy, if you set up a democratic system, which is to ascer¬ 
tain which class, or caste, or party is in the majority, you must 
then accept the results of that democratic system, and at the 
moment, whether you like it or not, the Congress party is In the 
majority In British India.... 

“The Indian people can he assured that our immediate objec¬ 
tive is self-government for the Indian people. 

"Secondly, we consent to the election of a new Central Legis¬ 
lative Assembly for British India.... 

“Thirdly, the majority parties in that legislature should form 
a Government which the Viceroy should then appoint as his 
Executive Council, 

"It is true tliat, technically and in accordance with the Consti¬ 
tution, the Executive Council would not be a cabinet, but there Is 
no reason on earth why our Government should not give an 
undertaking that the Viceroy would deal with that Executive 
Council, appointed from among the members of the Legislative 
Assembly, as If it were a cabinet on all major mattei-s! that is to 
say, he would accept their advice as the Crown here accepts the 
advice of tlie cabinet when duly tendered to It.” 

On the 6th of February, 1940, Gandhiji had his fourth 
and the last meeting with the Viceroy. They discussed 
matters frankly for about two and a half hours, but no 
common ground could be found. Both agreed, however, to 
issue a joint statement. 

"In response to an invitation from His Excellency, Mr Gandhi 
today came to see the Viceroy. A prolonged and very friendly 
discussion took place in which the whole position was exhaus¬ 
tively examined. Mr Gandhi made It clear at the outset of the con¬ 
versation that he had no mandate from tho Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee, that he was not enipowered to commit it in any way, and 
that he could speak on behalf of himself only, 

"His Excellency set out in some detail Uie intentions and the 
proposals of His Majesty’s Government. He emphasized, in the 
first place, their earnest desire that India should attain Dominion 
Status at the earliest possible moment, and to facilitate the 
achievement of that status by all means in their power. He drew 
attention to the complexity and dlificulty of certain of the Issues 
tliat called for' disposal in that connection, in particular, the issue 
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of defence in a Dominion Status. He made It clear that KIs 
Majesty's Government were only too ready to examine the whole 
of the field In consultation with representatives of all parties and 
interests In India when the time came. He made clear also the 
anxiety of His Majesty's Government to shorten the transitional 
period, and to bridge it as effectively as possible. His Excellency 
drew attention to the fact that, as he recently repeated at Bai'oda, 
the Federal Scheme of the Act, while at present in suspense, 
afforded the ."wiftest stepidng stone to Dominion Statu.s, and that 
its adoption, with the consent of all concerned, would facilitate the 
solution of many of the problems that had to be faced in that con¬ 
nection. He added that the offer put forward by him in November 
last of an expansion of the Governoi’-General’s Executive Council 
on the lines and on the basis then indicated remained open, and 
that His Majesty's Government were prepared to give immculute 
effect to that offer. Subject to the consent of the parties affected, 
His Majesty's Govermnent would be prepared also to 2 b4xC 

Federal Scheme so as to expedite the achievement of Dominion 
Status and to facilitate the settlement after the war of the issues 
to wlilch it gave rise. 

“Mr Gandhi expressed appreciation of the spirit In which 
these proposals were put forward, but made it clear that they did 
not, In his view, at this stage meet tlie full demand of the Congress 
Party. He suggested, and tlm Viceroy agreed, that in the circum¬ 
stances it would be preferable to defer for the present further 
discussion with the object of finding a solution of the difficulties 
which had arisen." 

On the 6th of February Le., on the day following 
Gandhiji’s meeting with the Viceroy, a big group of British 
and American correspondents met Gandhiji. Among them 
were representatives of The Times, The Manchester 
GnardUm, The News Chronicle —all of the United King¬ 
dom, and the Associated Press of America. Gandhiji 
explained to them the real difference between him and the 
Viceroy in the following manner: 

"The vital difference between the Congi'ess demand and the 
Viceregal offer consists in. the feet that tha Vicerojr’s offer contem¬ 
plates the final determination of India's destiny by the British 
Govex'nment whereas the Congress contemplates just the contrary. 
The Congress position is that the test of real freedom- consists in 
the people of India determining their own destiny without any 
outside Influence, and I see no prospect whatsoever of a peaceful 
and honourable settlement between England and India unless this 
vital difference is obliterated, and England decides upon the right 
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course, viz. accept the position, that the time has come when India 
must be allowed to determine her own constitution and her 
status. When that is done, the question of Defence, the question 
of Minorities, the question of the Princes and the question of the 
European interests will automatically resolve themselves." 

Writing in the Hanjan on this meeting of his with the 
Viceroy Gandhiji wrote as follows: 

“If the Viceroy was clear in his enunciation of the British 
policy, I w<i3 not less clear In enunciating that of the Congress. 
The negotiations, so far as I know, have not been closed. Mean¬ 
while, we have to educate the world as to what we stand for. India 
cannot be one of the many dominions, l.e. partner in the exploita¬ 
tion of the non-European races of the earth. If hers is a non-vio¬ 
lent fight, she must keep her hands clean. If India Is not to be 
co-sharer in the exploitation of the Africans and the degradation 
of our own countrymen in the dominions, she must have her own 
independent status. Its content and natm'e must not be dictated or 
determined by Britain. They must he determined by ourselves, 
meaning the elected representatives of the nation, call such an 
assembly what you will. Unless British statesmen definitely con¬ 
cede this, they do not mean to part with power.” 

In a message to an English newspaper, Gandhiji further 
clarified his attitude: 

“There is no analogy between the dominions and India. Hers 
is a case by itself, and has to be treated as such. It should he 
clearly understood that every problem is of Britain’s own making. 
What has happened was no doubt a necessity of Imperialism. But 
if imperialism dies, the problem of Britain will be automatiosUy 
dissolved. Defence is the greatest test of all. Why did Britain dis¬ 
arm India? Why have even Indian soldiers become foreigners in 
their own land? Why did Britain create princes, and arm them 
with unheard-of powers? Surely, for making her foothold secure. 
Who created minorities? There Is no majority save the polltloai 
majority. But these four were, and still are, bulwarks of imperia¬ 
lism. No jugglery of words can hide this naked truth. Britain’s 
moral victory will he assured when she decides by a mighty effort 
to abandon, her immoral hold on India; and then her other victory 
will follow as day follows night. For, then, the conscience of the 
whole world will be on her side. No make-shift, such as is now 
offered, can stir India’s heart or world conscience.” 

The Sardar summarized these discussions in his 
characteristic manner: 

"India does not desire the victory of what Is known as Nazism 
because it involves the complete suppression of democracy, nor 
does India desire the defeat of the allies. That is why we decided 
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to ask the Viceroy for the objectives of the war. We did not 
receive any direct reply but now we are being asked if we are fit 
for independence. We are told to go and settle with the Muslims 
I.e., with the Muslim League. If we do succeed in coming to an 
agreement with them, we shall probably be told, 'Go and settle 
with the Indian Princes'. When that happens no doubt they will 
say: ‘What about the Europeans who have so many interests in 
the country and who have Invested so much money?’ Thus they 
wish to prolong the differences in this country, exactly as the 
monkey did in the proverbial story of the two cats who referred 
their dispute to it. We admit that, unlike anywhere, we have in this 
country a very large number of princes. We will also admit that 
there are differences between the Hindus and Muslims. Yes, we may 
also admit that there is much wealth in this country. But is 
this all ours or yours? You are the real cause of all our quarrels? 
You have introduced them. That, we have proved to you by chap¬ 
ter and verse. When you Introduced communal electorates, we 
objected. Today the Muslima say that, even with this separate 
representation, they are able to do nothing and that it is only the 
Hindus who dominate. 

“At Allahabad the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Chiistlans all 
got together and decided that they did not want separate commu¬ 
nal representation and decided that they themselves would meet the 
Muslim demands. Immediately, the Secretary of State for India sent 
a telegram to the Muslims that they should not participate in these 
discussions, since the British would give them much more. We 
have proved that it is the British Government who encourage our 
differences. But they, on the other hand, maintain that 'as long as 
you two fight, God has placed a solemn trust on us for protecting 
the minority community.’ We said that you agree to give, what¬ 
ever a Constituent Assembly composed of representatives of all 
the people, recommend. If you accept that, we will do our best to 
come to an agreement with the Muslims, and if our misfortune is 
such that we cannot agree, we will remit our difference to an arbi¬ 
tration tribunal. When they found that this was too reasonable 
and could not be objected to, they now say, "What about Indian 
princes?’ To that we can only say that they are your own crea¬ 
tion. .. .In fact, the institution of the princes may be said to have 
come to an end. India is not the home of the world’s lost causes. 
Wherever there is a king now, the authority vesta in the people. 
The supreme power is one to which the king bows as also the 
people, but the British say that they have entered into agreements 
with the rulers. How could we know that when and 
under what circumstances those agreements were entered 
into? The Congress is not prepared to accept, even for a 
moment, that there should be any modification in the claim of the 
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public of the Indian States to complete control over the 
administration. Nevertheless, if you were to say here are the 
various interests which have got to be satisfied, some way could 
be found. On the other hand, if you lose the war, you will have 
lost eveiTtlilng, and even if you do win, you will have suffered to 
such as extent that you will have as good as lost, At the end of 
this war, no State will remain subordinate to another. There will 
be a great revolution in people’s ideas on this subject.” 

The Congress session was held in the third week of 
March in a place called Ramgarh in Bihar. The young men 
in the Congress were already fed up with the discussions 
with the Government. The Congress was a conglomeration 
of Socialists, Communists, Kisan Sabhaites, Trade Union¬ 
ists, Royists and several other groups. Not all of them liked 
Gandhiji’s intei-pretation of the policy of non-violence. 
They did not approve of his view that we should not do 
anything to embarrass the British Government while it 
was at war. On the other hand, many of them felt that it 
was the most appropriate moment to fight the British 
Government. At the same time everyone realized that only 
if Gandhiji accepted the leadership of the struggle, could 
the whole country be truly aroused. The Working Com¬ 
mittee realized that unless some very strong measures 
were taken, now that the Ministers had resigned, a feeling 
of frustration would spread among the Congressmen. At 
the same time they were aware of the corruption and the 
growing communalism in the Congress organization to 
which Gandhiji was repeatedly drawing their attention. 

In view of the grave and critical situation resulting 
from the war, the Congress passed a lengthy resolution at 
its Ramgarh Session. The most relevant extracts from it 
are as follows: 

"The Congress wlthclrew the Ministries from the provinces 
where the Congress had a majority in order to dissociate India 
from tlie war and to enforce the determination to free India from 
foreign domination. This preliminary step must naturally be 
followed by civil disobedience, to which the Congress will un¬ 
hesitatingly resort as soon as the Congress organization is con¬ 
sidered fit enough for the purpose, or in ease circumstances so 
shape themselves as to precipitate a crisis. The Congress desires 
' to draw the attention of Congressmen to Gandhlji's declaraUon 
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that he can only undertake the responsibility of declaring civil dis¬ 
obedience when he is satisfied that they are observing strict disci¬ 
pline and are carrying out the Constructive Programme prescribed 
in the Independence Pledge. 

"The Congress seeks to represent and serve all classes and 
communities without distinction of race or religion, and the 
struggle for Indian independence is for the freedom of the whole 
nation. Hence the Congress cherishes the hope that all classes 
and communities will take part in it. The purpose of civil dis¬ 
obedience is to evoke the spirit of sacrifice in the whole nation. 

"The Congress hereby authorizes the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, and in the event of this being necessary, the Working 
Committee, to take all steps to implement the foi’egolng resolu¬ 
tion as the Committee concerned may deem necessary." 

Afta:' the resolution had been passed, Gandhiji spoke 
very movingly, and concluded with a grave warning to 
Congressmen thus: 

"I know that you will not fight unless you have me with you, 
but then you must know that I am here and I would fight only 
as a representative of those dumb millions for whom I live and 
for whom I want to die. My loyalty to them Is greater than any 
other loyalty, and it is for them that I would not give up the 
Charkha even If you were to foi'sake me or kill me. For I Itnow 
that, if I were to relax the condition of the Charkha, I should 
bring ruin upon those dumb millions for whom I have to answer 
before God. If, therefore, you do not believe in the Charkha in 
the sense I believe in it, I Implore you to leave me. The Charkha 
is an oritward symbol of truth and non-violence, and unless you 
have them in your hearts, you will not take to the Charkha either. 
Remember, therefore that jmu have to fulfil both the Internal and 
external conditions. If you fulfil the internal condition, you will 
cease to hate your opponent, you will not. seek or work for his 
destruction, but pray to God to have mercy on him. Do not, 
therefore, concentrate on showing the misdeeds of the Govern¬ 
ment; for we have to convert and befriend those who run it. And, 
after all, no one is wicked by nature. And if others are wicked, 
are we less so? That attitude Is inherent in Satyagraha and If 
you do not subscribe to it, even then I would ask you to leave me. 
For without a belief in my programme, and without tlie accept¬ 
ance of my condition you will ruin me, ruin yourselves and ruin 
tlie cause.” 

Simultaneously with the Congress Session, another 
big Conference was held at Kamgarh under the leadership 
of Subhas Bose. It was called the Indian Anti-Compromise 
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Conference. Its aim was to resist compromise with imperia¬ 
lism. Many people had come together there, who had no 
sympathy with the views and opinions of Subhas Bose. 
They were aU, however, at one in their hostility towards 
the Working Committee, and they felt that this was a good 
opportunity for giving expression to their opposition. This 
group was carrying on propaganda to the effect that the 
Congress Working Committee was ready to come to an 
agreement with the British Government and would do so 
at any cost, even though it may be against the interests of 
the country. There is no doubt that the Congress was pre¬ 
pared to come to an agreement if that agreement was in 
the interests of the country, and was in no way derogatory 
to the country's self-respect. Much was said at this rival 
Conference—under Subhas Bose—against the Congress. 
Subhas Bose, however, was not the person to be satisfied 
with empty protest. He waited for a convenient opportu¬ 
nity, and escaped to Germany and Japan. There he esta¬ 
blished the Azad Hind Fauj or the Indian National Army. 
His efforts failed, but that is a different story. 

The Muslim League Conference too met about the 
same time in Lahore. Jinnah and other leaders of the 
Muslim League had been maintaining for some time past 
that the Muslims and the Hindus were two different 
nations, and that there could be no peace in the country 
until India was divided into two parts. This session of the 
Muslim League accepted this proposition in Lahore and 
passed a resolution in favour of Pakistan. 



CHAPTER XXX 


GANDHIJI OUTSIDE THE CONGRESS 

From September 1939 until March 1940 the war went 
at a rather slow pace. But in the beginning of April 
Germany launched the most oppressive campaign on the 
countries of the Western Europe. Belgium, Holland, Den¬ 
mark and Norway succumbed one after the other after 
little resistance. She then led her invasion on France and 
to defend her Eng la n d practically dispatched the whole of 
her standing army. But both the English and French 
received heavy setbacks. Prance fell on the 14th June. And 
only after sustaining heavy losses could the British 
troops return to their homel^d. This led to a great 
excitement all over England. Churchill replaced Chamber- 
lain as the Prime Minister and Lord Amery became the 
Secretary of State for India. England was likely to be 
invaded. But there was no change in her attitude towards 
India. 

The Working Committee met in Wardha on the 17th 
of June 1940 to decide what its future policy should be 
against such a background. India had, in fact, to consider 
what steps she should take to defend herself against foreign 
invasion and internal disorder. T)ie Congress had adopted 
the policy of non-violence in its struggle for independence. 
It had not yet accepted as a policy that it would not have 
recourse to force in order to protect the country from 
foreign invasion and for the maintenance of law and 
order. Gandhiji’s approach was entirely different. For him 
non-violence was not a policy but a creed. Under all 
circumstances, he was determined to adhere to non-vio¬ 
lence, and was confident that the people would give him 
full support. When in September 1938, it appeared that 
war would almost certainly break out, he had posed this 
problem before the Congress. In his view, the Congress 
which had accepted non-violence as its policy for over 

4^9 
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twenty years, should also be prepared to adhere to it in 
a wider field, and he had, therefore, asked the Working 
Committee to declare that India would renounce violence, 
and would not maintain any army even for the protection 
of the country. His object was to proclaim to the world the 
message of non-violence. And if he could not get his own 
country to accept that message how could he urge it upon 
other countries? The Working Committee, however, was 
not prepared to adopt this view, and placed its objections 
before him. The question did not fortunately have to be 
pursued further then, as the threatening cloud of war 
dispersed. 

When, after the commencement of war, the Viceroy 
invited Gandhiji in November 1939 to meet him for the 
second time, Gandhiji again told the Working Commit¬ 
tee to free him from the responsibility of guiding 
the Congress, and leave him free to work in his 
cfwn way along the path of non-violence. The Working 
Committee, however, persuaded him to put off taking this 
drastic step. The question was raised again at the time of 
the Ramgarh Congress but again at the pressing request 
of the members of the Working Committee, its considera¬ 
tion had been postponed. But after the fall of France, the 
situation was such that it was necessary for both the 
Congress and Gandhiji to he quite clear as to the future 
policy to be adopted. While some members of the Working 
Committee were prepared to join Gandhiji in their indi¬ 
vidual capacity, &ey too felt that the country was not 
yet ready to work along the path of non-violence. 
In the end, therefore, it was considered best to give 
Gandhiji complete freedom of action to pursue his 
great ideal. Jawaharlal, the Sardar, Rajaji and some other 
members were in favour of this view while Rajendra Babu, 
Dr Prafulla Ghosh, Kripalani, Shankarrao Deo etc. were 
ready to follow Gandhiji unquestioningly. The latter, 
therefore, submitted their resignations from the Working 
Committee. They were, however, persuaded by Maulana 
Azad not to do so, as the question of giving up the path of 
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non-violence or of active assistance to the British Govern¬ 
ment would arise only after the British Government had 
made up its mind to accept the Congress demand. Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan alone did not allow himself to be per¬ 
suaded. 

In the course of his comments upon the resolutions 
passed at Wardha and Delhi, Gandhiji referred to the 
Sardar and Rajaji thus: 

“Though the Sardar’s way and mine seem to diverge today, 
it does not mean that our hearts also diverge. It was in my power 
to stop him from seceding from me. But it did not seem to be 
proper to do so. And it would have been morally wrong to strive 
with Rajaji in what he flrmiy regarded as his clear duty. Instead, 
therefore, of dissuading Rajaji, I encouraged him to follow his 
own course. It was my clear duty to do so. If I have tlie power 
to carry my experiment of Ahimsa to success in an apparently 
new field. If my faith endures, and If I am right In thinking that 
the masses are fundamentally non-violent, Rajaji and the Sardar 
will again be with me as before. 

"Rajaji was the framer of the resolution. He was as certain 
of his position as I was of mine. His persistence, courage and 
utter humility brought him converts. Sardar Patel was his 
greatest prize. He woiild not have even thought of bringing 
up his resolution if I had chosen to prevent him. But I give my 
comrades the same credit for earnestness and selfKionfidence that 
I claim for myself." 

For the Sardar this was a very critical moment, and 
before coming to a decision he passed through a very 
severe mental conflict. In a speech which he made on the 
19th of July to the Gujarat Congress Committee, he made 
a fine analysis of his state of mind: 

“You will have read what Bapu has written. He says that 
the Sardar was bound to come back. As I have not gone away, 
there is no question of my coming back. I gave my views to 
the Working Committee, as the representative of Gujarat and 
all India. No one will be happier than I if my appreciation 
of the situation in the country is found to be wrong. I said to 
Bapu that if you order me to follow you I have sufflclent faith 
In you to shut my eyes and obey you. But he does not want that, 
and desires tliat I should follow only If I agree that Ms is the 
. right view. Nothing would have made me happier than to have 
been able to say; ‘Yes, I agi’ee.’ But how can. I say that I under¬ 
stand his line of action when I do not? Neither I nor anyone 
else should be dishonest with Bapu, 
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"In the circumstances which obtain today it would not be 
practical politics for the Congress to attempt the experiment of 
complete non-violence. There is a limit to our strength, and the 
difference between Bapu and us is about our respective assess¬ 
ment of the country’s strength. This is not a matter for one 
individual. An individual can rise to any height, but this Is a 
question of taking the whole institution with him. I cannot see that 
we will be able to avoid using violence in dealing with those who 
inflict hardships upon our people. This is not the time 
for discussing principles: we have only to answer the straight 
question, whether the people of this country think that they 
would or would not have recourse to force in dealing with Inter¬ 
nal disorder and external attack. We thought the answer was 
clear, and therefore agreed with Bapu when he asked that he 
should have complete liberty of action to carry out his experiment 
of non-violence. We told hhn that we should not become a burden 
on him because we are not able to follow him immediately. 
People have hitherto been saying that I am a blind follower of 
Bapu. If that were so I would be proud but I see that la not the case. 
T would say even today that, II he were to take the lead, I would 
follow him. But I cannot do so, since he wants that I should 
keep my eyes open, and follow him only If my reason so directs." 

The All-India Congress Committee met again on the 
27th and 28th July in Poona, and after considerable discus¬ 
sion approved of the resolutions passed at Wardha and in 
Delhi by the Working Committee. Of the 188 delegates pre¬ 
sent 91 voted for the resolution, 63 against it and the remain¬ 
ing abstained from voting. Rajendra Babu in clarifying his 
point of view and that of his colleagues said, that they would 
not oppose the resolution. Those who had opposed the 
resolution had not argued on the basis of the superiority 
of non-violence, but on the ground that in passing such a 
resolution, the Congress was displaying its weakness, and 
that taking advantage of the situation, the Government 
would crush it. At that time, a large number of workers 
were being arrested in every province. The resolution, of 
course, made it clear that the Congress would adhere to its 
policy of non-violence in its struggle for independence. 
The difference of opinion arose only in regard to giv^g 
active assistance to Great Britain in the war in case the 
Congress demands were satisfied. There are, perhaps, very 
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few people who believe in the principle of non-violence as 
a principle of religious faith. Nevertheless, this difference 
of opinion among the principal leaders of the Congress 
came as a great shock to the country. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

INDIVIDUAL CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE, COMMUNAL 
RIOTS AND THE SARDAR’S ILLNESS 
Sardar Patel and Rajaji had hoped that once the reso¬ 
lutions of the Working Committee passed by it at Wardha 
and Delhi had received the approval of the All-India 
Congress Committee, the British Government would accept 
the Congress demands and welcome its offer for active 
assistance in the war. There was no indication of this in 
the famous statement which the Viceroy issued on the 8th 
of August 1940. The Viceroy stated that after his inter¬ 
views with the various political leaders and in consultation 
with His Majesty’s Government he had been directed to 
invite some representative Indians to join his Executive 
Council and to establish a War Advisory Council. On the 
question of the minorities he regretted inability to transfer 
Government to any system whose authority was directly 
denied by large and powerful elements who could not be 
coerced into submission to such a Government. The Vice¬ 
roy’s statement amounted to enlarging the Executive 
Council and to establishing a War Advisory Council whose 
advice would not be binding upon him. A similar state¬ 
ment was made by Mr Araery, the Secretary of State for 
India, in the British Parliament on the 14th of August. It 
was clear from the reply which he gave in answer to a 
question that he did not consider the situation in India to 
be at all serious. These two statements were sufficient to 
open the eyes of the Working Committee of the Congress. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha on 
the 18th of August to consider the new situation. Gandhiji 
attended it at the request of the President. After discussions 

S.P-os 
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lasting over live days it passed a lengthy resolution where¬ 
in it stated: 

“The decinlou of the British Government to enforce their -will 
in India in upi)ofiitlon to the will of the great majority of the 
people, and regardless of consequences, has produced a situation 
of the utmost gravity. The rejection of the Congress proposals is 
proof of the Bi'itiah Government's determination to continue to 
hold India by tire sword. In order to compass this end they have 
been endeavouring to undermine the .strength of the Con,gres3 by 
picking up and arresting hundreds of public workers, including 
some of the be.st vvoi kei's of the CongiVfW, under the Defence of 
India Act whicli has U(» populai- sanction whatever. The desire of 
the Cong]'ea.s not to einbaiTas.s the Brltush Government at a time 
oi peril for them lias been misunderstood and despised. They are 
imposing on the Congress a struggle to vindicate its position and 
to act for the pre.scrvatlon of the liberties and honour of the 
people. The Cougre.s.s can have no thought but that of the supremo 
good of the dumb and tolling millions of India and through them 
of the whole of submerged humanity. 

•Tn view of the gravity of the situation, the Working Com* 
mltteu have decided to convene a meeting of the All-India 
Cougres.s Committee on Sunday, September 16. 

“The Working Committee call upon all Congress organizations 
to carry on their activities with full vigour- and, in particular, to 
explain the Congress po.sitlon and recent developments to the 
public. Satyagraha Coimnllteos must see tliat those who have 
taken tire pledge not in terms of this pledge and carry on tiro 
constructive and other activities of the Congress.” 

The Sardar immediately set about the task of 
preparing Gujarat for the resumption of civil disobedience, 
which he felt was certain to be asked of the people by the 
All-India Congress Committee to he held on 15th Septem¬ 
ber. He delivered a series of speeches, as he moved from 
place to place in Saurashtra and Gujarat. And his refrain 
was; 

"You committed us to the war without consulting us. We 
aakod you to explain to us why you slioukl have done so. For 
some twelve months we have been trying to secure this explana¬ 
tion. Gandhiji went to see the Viceroy so many times but he was 
offorod nothing that could be said to be occeptablo. We were very 
patient, for It was not our Intention to be dlfBcult at a time when 
the British Government was up against a crisis, but now our 
patience is exhausted. The British Government has begun to show 
Itself to Its true colours. It has begun to create divisions amongst 
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UEs. Let the British Government do what it wants, but the national¬ 
ism that has developed In this counti-y cannot he destroyed in this 
manner. 

“Not one reform has been conceded by the Government 
willingly. It has had to be extracted from them. As a reward for 
the assistance given during tlie last war they Imposed the Rowlatt 
-Act on the country. We were prepared, nevertheless, to give assis¬ 
tance, if independence were promised. Gandhlji opposed this 
readiness of ours. We were prepared to give up a policy to which 
we had adhered for twenty yeai-s, but only if we were given some 
definite proof now rather than just a promise. We ashed for 
National Govermnent at the Centre. But the British Government 
would have none of this. Therefore, in Bombay we shall again 
hand over the leadership to Gandhiji and do as he says. 

“There Is no power on earth which can destroy the national 
spirit. The British Government asks what will happen to us if 
they leave the country? Surely, this is a strange question. It Is 
as if a watchman were to say to his employer, "What will happen 
to you if I leave?' The answer will be: ‘You go yomr way. Either 
we shall engage another watchman or we will learn to keep watch 
ourselves.’ But this watchman of ours not mei’ely does not go 
away but keeps on threatening his employer. 

* « • 

“The fact of the matter la that this war is being fought not 
merely for a new arrangement In Europe but also to determine 
who wUl continue to rule in Asia and Africa. On this point there 
can be no doubt. Great Britain says that they have entered this 
war in order to protect the Independence of the smaller countries. 
When America and other countries of the world ask them about 
independence for India, Great Britain can give no convincing 
reply. So it has recourse to a clever stratagem. It invites various 
representatives of India and says to them, ‘The British are desi¬ 
rous of giving independence. India Is In fact a heavy burden which 
we are carrying but what can we do? India is not yet fit to be 
Independent. If we were to give it independence there would 
Immediately be disorder and no community wIU be able to live 
in peace. It is our moral responsibility to see that that does not 
happen.’ 

“The administration must be wholly responsible to the people. 
We must have the assurance that when the war ends, a new 
constitution will be drawn up by representatives of all parties. 
But this is not acceptable to the British Government and they 
keep repeating their original proposition. The Viceroy’s Council 
u? to be expanded and we are invited to join this expanded body 
and assist them. You may become adviser to the Viceroy but it 
will be open to him to do what he likes. This is no new proposal. 
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“Now there remains for us only one thing, and that we must 
do at the Bombay session of the AU-Indla Congress Committee, 
We must tell Mahatmajl to return to the Congress and that we 
shall do whatever he says. Let authority go to others today. The 
Congress does not propose to share authority on an unsound basis, 
Nazism and Imperialism are in a way similar. One Is a plague and 
the other cholera. We have the epidemic of cholera within, our 
country while the plague of Nsizisni is outside. This is our last 
struggle and we must not have recourse to violence. We must not 
do anything that would hurt anybody and wo must be prepared 
to suffer for the sake of our self-respect. Human life is at a 
discount. Thousands of people are going about In Europe not 
knowing when they will die. For us too there can bo only one 
reply. We too will show we are prepared to die when what is most 
dear to us Is being attacked. It Is everyone’s duty to join the 
struggle. We may meet again or we may not, but it is the responsi¬ 
bility of each one of us to play his due role in the shaping 
of India’s history.” 

On the 16th of September, Pandit Jawaharlal moved, 
and the Sardar supported, the following resolution with¬ 
out any explanatory speeches. The resolution sets out the 
Immediate policy and also adumbrates what its policy 
would be after independence. 

“In order to end the deadlock in India and to promote the 
national cause, in co-operation with the British people, tlie 
Working Committee, even at the sacrifice of Mahatma Gandhi's 
co-operation, made a proposal to the British Government in their 
Delhi resolution of July 7, which was subsequently approved by 
the A.I.C.C. at Poona. This proposal was rejected by the British 
Government in a manner which left no doubt that they had no 
intention to reeogi\ize India’s independence, and would, if they 
could, continue to hold this country indefinitely in bondage for 
British exploitation. This decision of the Bi’itlsh Government 
shows that they will impose theh’ will upon India, and their recent 
policy has further shown that they will not even tolerate free 
expression of public opinion in condemnation of their associating 
India in the war against Germany, against the will of a vast body 
of the people of India, and of exploiting her national resources 
and man power for this purpose. 

“The A.I.C.C. cannot submit to a policy which is a denial of 
India's natural right to freedom, which suppresses the free expres¬ 
sion of public opinion, and which would lead to the degradation 
of her people and their continued enslavement. By following this 
policy the Bi-itlsh Government have created an Intolerable situa¬ 
tion, and are imposing upon the Congress a struirgle for the 
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presei’vation of the honour and the elementary rights of the 
people. The Congress is pledged mider Gandhiji’s leadership to 
non-violence for the vindication of India's freedom. At this grave 
crisis in the movement for national freedom, the All-India 
Congress Committee, therefore, requests him to guide the 
Congi’ess in the action that should be taken. The Delhi resolution, 
confirmed by the A.I.C.C. at Poona, which prevented him from so 
doing, no longer applies. It has lapsed. 

"The A.I.C.G. sympathize with the British people as well as 
the peoples of all other countries involved in the war. Congress¬ 
men cannot withhold their admiration for the bravery and endu¬ 
rance shown by the British nation in the face of danger and peril. 
They can have no ill-will against them, and the spirit of Satyagraha 
forbids the Congress from doing anything with a view to 
embarrass them. But this self-imposed restraint cannot be taken 
to the extent of self-extinction. The Congress must insist on the 
fullest freedom to pursue its policy, based on non-violence. The 
Congress has, however, no desire at the present moment to extend 
non-violent resistance, should this become necessary, beyond what 
is required for the preservation of the liberties of the people. 

"In view of certain misapprehensions that have arisen in 
regard to the Congress policy of non-violence, the A.I.C.C. desire 
to state this afresh, and to make it clear, that this policy conti¬ 
nues, notwithstanding anything contained in previous resolutions 
which may have led to these misapprehensions. This Committee 
firmly believes in the policy and practice of non-violence not only 
In the struggle for Swaraj, but also, in so far as this may be 
possible of application, in free India. The Committee Is convinced, 
and recent world events have demonstrated, that complete world 
disarmament Is necessary, and the establishment of a new and 
juster political and economic order. If the world is not to destroy 
itself and revert to barbarism. A free India will, therefore, throw 
all, her weight in favour of world disarmament and should herself 
he prepared to give a lead In this to the world. Such lead will In¬ 
evitably depend on external factors and internal conditions, hut 
the State would do its utmost to give effect to this policy of dis¬ 
armament. Effective disarmament and the establishment of world 
peace by the ending of national wars, depend ultimately on the 
removal of the causes of wars and national conflicts. These causes 
must be rooted out by the ending of the domination of one country 
over another and the exploitation of one people or group by ano- 
ther. To that end India will peacefully labour, and it is with this 
objective in view that the people of India desire to attain the 
status of a free and independent nation. Such freedom will he the 
prelude to the close association with other countries within a 
comity of free nations for the peace and progress of the world." 
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Complying with the joint request of Jawaharlalji and 
the Sardar, Gandhiji explained the attitude of the Congress 
since the commencement of the war and also why he, who 
was prepared to give unconditional moral support to Great 
Britain in the war, had agreed to accept once again the 
leadership of the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

*T have made repeated statements that I would not he guilty 
oX emharrassing the British people or the British Government, 
when their very existence hangs in the balance; that I would not 
ho true to my Salyagraha, would not be true to non-violence, 
would not he true to the truth, which I hold dear. If I did so, and, 
therefore, could not do so. That very man now stands before you 
to shoulder the burden of Satyagraha. Why? There comes a time 
when a man in his weakness mistakes vice for Virtue; and virtue 
itself, when taken away from Its context and from the pm’pose 
for which it was dedicated, becomes vice. I felt that If I did not 
go to the assistance of the Congress, and take the helm, even if 
It be in fear and trembling, I would be untrue to myself. 

"I feel that in taking the step that we are doing, we are 
rendering a great seivice not only to the Congress but to the 
whole of India. And we are rendering a service not to the whole 
of India only. History will record and Englishmen will be able 
to grasp this statement some day that we rendered help to the 
English nation, and they will find that we were true to our salt, 
and we had the same bravery and fearlessness of which tlie 
Englishman Is proud and for which he is renowned. I, who claim 
to be a fast friend of the British people, will be guilty of an un¬ 
friendly conduct If, under a false sense of modesty, or because 
people may think otherwise about me, or because Englishmen 
tliem selves will be angry with me, I do not issue a warning that 
the viidue of self-restraint now becomes vice, because it will kill 
the Congress organisation, and it will kill the very spirit which Is 
exorcising this restraint. 

“1 do not want to hurl civil disobedience or anything In the 
face of the Government without making clear the meaning I 
attach to the sum total of Government actions—actions beginning 
with the declaration of the Viceroy, Uie statement of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, and the series of actions and the policy 
that the Government have pursued since. The sum total of all 
these has left an indelible impression on my mind tliat there Is 
something wrong, some injustice being perpetrated against the 
whole nation, and that the voice of freedom is about to be stifled. 
This is implied in the resolution, not in the exact language which 
I am udng now, but you wUl see the meaning dear as daylight. 
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"In order completely to clarily our position, I propose to 
approach the Viceroy with a request that he should bo good 
enough to see me and I have no doubt that he will. I will place 
my difflcultiea before him and I will place the Congress (lilTicultles 
before him. I will approach hun in your name. I will tell him that 
this Is the position to which we have been reduced; We do not 
want to embarrass you and deflect you from your purpose in 
regaril to the wai‘ effoi-t. We go our way, and you go yours, 
undeterred, the common gi’ound being non-violence. If we carry 
the people with us, there will l e no war effort on the part of our 
people. If, on tlie other hand, without your using any but moral 
pres.surc, you find that the people help llie wv.r effort, we can have 
no cause for grumbling. If you can get assistance from the 
princes, fi’om the Zamlndars, from anybody high or low, you can 
have it; but let our voice also be beard. II you accept my propo.sai, 
It will be eminently honoui’able, it will certainly be a feather in 
your cap. It will he honourable of you, although you avr; 
in a life and death struggle, that you have given us this liberty. 
It will be honoui'ahle of you that you take this great step, 
although you have limitless powers to choke our voice, and that 
you give us the fullest possible freedom, consistently with the 
observance of non-violence, to tell the people of India not l<i join 
the war effort. 

* * * 

“This is not the time to ask for our Independence. It is beyond 
the power of the British Govenunent to confer it on us by merely 
saying that India is independent. India ran become Independent 
only if .she can hold her own when the British go out. We must 
have inherent strength in us to resist any foreign aggressor. We 
must have the capacity to preaeive our independence. How can 
the British people give us Independence when their own indepen¬ 
dence is at stake? Our demand is for freedom of speech, but 
simply because the British people are engaged in a war for their 
very existence they cannot curtail our freedom of expression. I 
have placed before you a concrete proposition. When you wage a 
fight, you have to do it for something concrete and tangible." 

On the 27th and 30th of Septemhei*, Gandhiji met the 
Viceroy, and following these discussions, the Viceroy 
wrote to Gandhiji on the 30th of September clarifying his 
position. In the course of his letter the Viceroy said: 

‘T listened with the utmost care and attention to your argu¬ 
ment and our examination of the situation has been full and close. 
I felt bound, however, in the outcome, to make it clear to you 
that action such as you suggest would certainly amount not only 
to the inhibition of India's war effort but to the embarrassment 
of Great Britain in the prosecution of war which the Coneress state 
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that they are anxious to avoid; and that it would clearly not be 
possible in the interests of India herself, more particularly at this 
most ci-itical juncture in the war, to acquiesce in the interference 
with war effort which would ho involved in freedom of speech so 
wide as that for which you had ashed.” 

In the course of his reply written by him on the same 
date, Gandhiji said: 

"As to the last paragraph of your letter I wish to remind you 
that it was never contemplated to carry non-embarrassment to 
the point of self-extinction or, in other words, stopping all national 
activities wlilch were designed to make India peace-minded and 
show that India’s pafticipaiioii ooulrl not benefit anyone, not exclu¬ 
ding Great Britain....! must repeat that the Congress does 
still want to refrain from emliarra.5.slng the British Government 
In their rvar effort. But It is hnpi).s,sible for the Congress Lo moke 
of the policy a fetish by denying its creed at this critical period 
111 the history of mankind. If the Congress had to die, It should do 
so in the act of proclaiming its faith." 

On the 11th of October, the Working Committee met 
and for three days they discussed the question with 
Gandhiji. In the course of this discussion Gandhiji 
explained his plan of individual civil disobedience to his 
colleagues. It was his wish that they should avoid all 
unnecessary friction with the Government. He, therefore, 
drew up a detailed set of instructions on how this new 
movement of civil disobedience was to be conducted. Some 
members of the Working Committee were opposed to so 
many restrictions, but when Gandhiji persisted, they 
agreed to observe them so far as it was possible for them 
for the sake of discipline. Gandhiji selected Vinoba Bhave 
to be the first person to offer civil disobedience. 

On the 17th of October, accordingly, Vinoba delivered 
a speech opposing participation in the war, and thereby 
broke the law. He was not arrested. He continued, there¬ 
fore, to make speeches on similar lines in the neighbouring 
villages, until he was arrested by the Government on the 
21st of October. He was sentenced to imprisonment for 
three months. Pandit Jawaliarlal was next on the list. 
Gandhiji invited him to come to Sevagram and it was deci¬ 
ded that he should offer civil disobedience on the 7th of 
November, but on his return to Allahabad after meeting 
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Gandhiji, he was immediately arrested. Before going to 
Sevagram, Pandit Jawaharlal had toured in tlie United 
Provinces to ascertain the extent to which the people were 
prepared to join in the struggle and also to prepare the 
people for it. He was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment 
for a speech which he had delivered in the course of that 
brief tour. Gandhiji had instructed all the Provincial 
Congress Committees that they should send to him selected 
names from amongst those who had signed the pledge of 
Satyagraha. Only those persons were to be selected for 
offering civil disobedience who believed in the Construc¬ 
tive Programme, were regular spinners and, if Hindus, 
had eradicated caste distinctions from their hearts in every 
shape and form. Of course, the condition that Satya- 
grahis would strictly adhere to non-violence was there. On 
receiving this approval, each Satyagrahi was required to 
inform the District Magistrate in the following teims: 

“Mahatma Gandhi has selected my name from amongst the list 
of Satyagvahls submitted to him’ and he has given me permission 
to start Satyagraha at my convenience. 

“I have to inform you that I propose to start Satyagraha on 

-at-^where I intend to address a public 

meeting of the citizens of-....” 

In their address opposing the war, all the Satyagrahis 
were to proclaim, “It is wrong to help the British war effort 
with men or money.” 

About this time, Gsindhiji was contemplating the 
possibility of undertaking a fast. On the 10th of November 
Sardar Patel wrote to him informing him of the date on 
which he proposed to offer Satyagraha, and also took the 
opportunity of pleading with him against undertaking a 
fast which, in his view, would be inopportune. The people, 
he urged, should be given sufficient lime to understand the 
problem in its proper aspect and a fast would only force 
the pace. In the warlike atmosphere of today we must 
have great patience and restraint. On the 18th of Novem¬ 
ber, the Sardar decided to offer civil disobedience at a 
public meeting in Ahmedabad and wrote to the District 
Magistrate, Ahmedabad, a letter to that effect. On the 17th 
night, he was arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of 
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India Act and was taken to the Sabarmati jail. He had been 
feeling feverish since that afternoon and for tliree days his 
temperature remained high. Thereafter, he was removed 
to the Yeravda jail. From there he wrote to Mahadevbhai 
a month later—on the 18th of December from which one 
gets an idea of his preoccupations during that period: 

“Today, one month of my impriRonment is over. You had 
been to .see me a month ago. T do not know if you received the 
letter which I wrote to you from Sabarmati... .At first, we had a 
lot of difficulty about letters. Now the matter has been put on a 
somewhat more systematic Irasis. Our letters, of coiurse, come and 
go through the Deputy Inspector General of Prisons, C.I.D. That 
may account for some of the delay that takes place. 

“I rest on a cot, where Bapu’s cot used to be, under that histo¬ 
ric mango tree, and at night pa-ss my time gazing at the stars. I 
keep remembering that this la the place which had been made 
into a temple by Pnpu, where he had undertaken his historic fast 
and where Poona pact was signed. I have been given Bapu’s bath¬ 
room also. I never dreamt that I would again have an opportunity 
of coming and living in. this sacred place, but God’s ways are 
inscrutable. I naturally think often of the days and nights that 
we had .spent here together. This time the company is of a different 
nature: in this world there are all kinds of people and one must 
get on with them all. 

"Balasaheb Kher, Mangaldas Pakwasa and I spin ivgularlv 
everyday hut I am not able to spin a.'? much as I used to formei'ly. 
The will may he there, hut the body refuse.s to stand the same 
.amount of strain. I try my best to see that everyone here Is pro¬ 
perly looked after. There are eight of u.s here. Six of them are 
fomer Ministers of (he I'.nmijay Prn\’lnce; one, the President of the 
Council, and Bhulabhal. the Deader of the Opposition in the 
Central Legislature. Quite an Intei’esling group. By the grace of 
Ood all have been keeping well." 

From a letter of his dated the 6th January 1941, it 
appears there were difficulties regarding visitors: 

“Dahyabhai has written to the Superintendent for permission 
for you to see me. Apparently the C.I.D. Chief has not made up 
his mind. Tliat means you cannot see me in this fortnight. If they 
do not give you permission to see me, I propose to see no one here¬ 
after. They wish to know why you wish to see me, In other words, 
any friend or acquaintance who wishes to see me must write to 
the C.I.D. Clilcf and give his reasons. The Superintendent has the 
authoi'ity to permit relation.? to meet a prisoner, but since all my 
relations ai’e my colleagues In work, and they are nearer to me 
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than my blood relations, if they are not allowed, how can I see 
the others, blood relations? 

“I hope Bapu is keeping well. I saw again some reference 
about the possibility of his undertaking the fast and it frightens 
me.” 

On the 23rd of April 1941 he wrote to Gandhiji: 

“I received your letter wliieh you sent through Mahadev. My 
letters are delivered to me after they have been censored by the 
police. Hence I got it only yesterday. We were all very happy to 
see your writing. As we saw it after a very lottg time we felt as if 
we had the pleasure of meeting you in per.son. I have been 
thinking of writing to you for quite some time hut you are so over¬ 
burdened that I felt I should not add to it but rest content with 
writing to Mahadev. I had even given up writing to Mahadev, 
He knows the reason. We are permitted to m-ito two letters a 
week hut even two letters are not passed on to us promptly so that 
we can reply to them. We are not allowed to convey in one letter 
messages for anybody else... .If I write to Dahyabhal, and say in 
it something for his son or his wife, they treat it as more than 
one letter! Difflculties have been created also with regard to visi¬ 
tors. The Jail Chief cannot mend the matter. On every occasion 
Government's permission has to he obtained, and Mahadev is 
aware how serious those dlf&cultles are. But as you know, these 
things do not worry me in tlie least.... I spend all my time—day 
and night—under that mango ti’ec. I go Into the room only when 
It is very hot during the day. Thus, I cannot but think all the time 
of you and of what occurred when we were here together. We do 
a certain amount of spinning. Now Dhulabhai is spinning half an 
hour dally. We others do so for IJ to 2 hours. My right elbow has 
begun to hurt and so I am trying to learn spinning with the left 
hand.... 

"We get newspapers and so are able to see what is happening 
outside. Nov 7 that the publication of the Harijan is to he resumed 
I hope to see the extracts from it in the newspapers. I also hope 
to get a copy' of the Harijan. Do not worry about us. We are 
using our time to good purpose. The destruction that is going on 
in the world reminds one of the Universal Form ( 
of tlie Lord, which is described in the eleventh chapter of the 
Gita.” 

This was undoubtedly the most disciplined and peace¬ 
ful of all the civil disobedience movements in the history 
of our Satyagraha struggle for independence. Special care 
had been taken to ensure that it should not seriously em¬ 
barrass or create undue difficulties for the Government. 
Its only object was to show to the world, that the Congress 
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did not in any way support the war effort in India, and, 
indeed, could not. However, throughout this struggle 
Gandhiji was out of jail, and the selection of the Satya- 
grahis was made under his direct guidance. In order not to 
inconvenience the Government no civil disobedience was 
offered on Sundays and religious holidays. Where the 
Government refused to arrest a Satyagrahi, he was 
required to march from village to village towards Delhi, 
and in the course of his journey, he was required to spin, 
to teach others to spin and to propagate the use of Khadi. 
Of course, he would continue to reiterate his formal opposi¬ 
tion to the war. The majoritj*^ of those who were sentenced 
to imprisonment spent the greater part of their time in 
jail in spinning and carding. The Sardar, too, devoted a 
good portion of his time to spinning during his imprison¬ 
ment on this occasion. In a way, therefore, this struggle 
gave a special impetus to IChadi. As a very large quantity 
of mill-made cloth was being diverted to meet military 
requirements, the country had begun to experience serious 
cloth shortage which fact also gave an impetus to the use 
of Khaddar and made spinning more popular. 

In April 1941, while the Sardar was in the Yeravda 
jail, there broke out Hindu-Muslim riots in Ahmedabad. 
On account of these disturbances and also because of floods 
during the monsoon, it became necessary to suspend, from 
May to October, the individual civil disobedience move¬ 
ment in Gujarat. This communal disturbance was one of a 
series of such riots which broke out in many parts of the 
country. There was a strong rumour that the riots had 
been fomented by British officers by inciting the goonda 
element in the Muslim community. Both communities 
suffered in varying degrees. In Ahmedabad, Hindus 
suffered much more and, on the whole it would be correct 
to say that they were terrified. A large number of Hindus 
living in the neighbourhood of Muslim localities either left 
Ahmedabad altogether or moved over to other localities. 
Many sought police protection but that was not forth¬ 
coming to the extent necessary to give them a sense of 
security. Ahmedabad, which had until then the reputation 
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of maintaining communal harmony, lost it as a result of 
these riots. Sardar Patel felt very unhappy, as is clear from 
a letter which he wrote on the 11th of May 1941 to 
Mahadevbhai: 

"I cannot understand how it has come about that our people 
have been so unnerved....The only reason, it seems to me, why 
the ordinary people have lost their nerve is that our own wor¬ 
kers seemed to have cared for their own protection. You will have 
received full details of what took place. We cannot of course alter 
what has already happened and it Is no use crying over spilt 
milk. But wo must think of the future and find out the solution. 
We will have to pass through very difficult time.s hereafter, and 
it would be foolish on our part to look for help from a Govern¬ 
ment whom we are fighting. I have no doubt you will have given 
thought to this matter. 

“Things have not yet settled down In Bombay. I hope 
things have quietened down in Patna. It seems as if tliere has 
been veritable epidemic of communal riots. That which we were 
afraid of has happened. God’s will be done.” 

An address which he delivered after his release to 
the workers of the Ahmedabad District in the Congress 
House, Ahmedabad, shows how deeply hurt the Sardar 
was at these occurrences: 

"This Is not the Ahmedabad today which I had left when I 
went to Jail. Only innocent people were killed rlurln'j; the riots. 
Many have lost their property. But what has hurt me most Is 
that we have lost our high reputation. One can reacqviire wealth. 
The buildings and markets which were bmiit down can be re¬ 
erected. Some have lost everything and have become beggars, 
there is no dearth of beggars in India, but we cannot replace our 
honour and our high reputation. We had a reputation that this 
was a city of peaceful men— The root cause, to my mind, was 
our tendency to seek police protection. If half the numbers of 
those who were killed during the riots had the coiuage to stand 
up and fight and die, it would have been far better. The lesson 
we should have learnt from this experience was the lesson of self- 
defence. Again, however, you took the wrong decision and asked 
for an enquiry into the idots. Have you ever heard of a murderer 
prosecuting himself and punishing himself? How is he likely to 
conduct an enquiry? What we have to do is to learn from our 
errors and to regain our lost reputation.” 

On the following day, he said: 

"The wounds that were Inflicted on me, deep down within me, 
when I heard of what took place during the riots In this city, 
have still not been healed. I h.-^yp not hppn nhip to reponoiip to it 
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as jet. Whai. I’nssesscd j'ou so suddenly that j'ou started cutting 
each otlier’s throats? Some hundred innocent men died for no 
reason. If oven ten had been bold enough to stand up to the mis¬ 
creants, tliis would not have happened. I must tell j'ou that 
Gandhiji was deepl/ liurt, for Ahrnedabad had made him look 
fooli'h. You then approached the Government and asked for 
enquiry!.. .In future do not ever run away. Put up the defence. 
The whole world is doing that. If you can, face your enemy with 
a superior force, i.e. Gandliijl’s path of non-violence. Whether you 
are a Hindu or a Muslim, stand up and face your enemy, but do 
not sooh to excuse jrour cowardliness on the ground of non-vio¬ 
lence. During these riots there was no sign of non-violence. We 
have made non-violence an excuse for our cowardice.” 

The Sardar’s health broke down in jail. His intestinal 
trouble became more acute and he suffered intense pain. 
The jail authorities were convinced that an operation was 
unavoidable and that it was liliely to be dangerous. Instead 
of taking the risk of the operation, the Government 
released him on the 20th of August. On hearing of this 
decision, Gandhiji wrote to Sardar Patel on the 21st as 
follows; 

"I was afraid that you would be released. What can they do? 
Now please do not resume work until you have fully regained 
j'our health. There is of course plenty to do, but I shall not feel 
happy until you have had your operation. See to It that I get 
regular news. Were they giving you mj' letters or not?” 

The Bombay doctors, however, were reluctant about 
the operation. After taking Allopathic treatment for a few 
days the Sardar started taking Homeopathic treatment. 
Gandhiji wanted him to come to Sevagrara and to go into 
his "Hospital”, so that under his own supervision, he could 
try out various nature cures on him. On the 22nd of 
September Gandhiji wrote to Sardar Patel and told him 
that if within 15 days there was no improvement in 
his health, he should come to Sevagram and spend some 
time there. The Sardar was planning to go to Nasik, and 
referring to this Gandhiji said: 

"By all means try out Homeopathic treatment but only for a 
reasonable and stidctly pre-determlned period of time. I have 
hoard much of Hajira. I do not know about Deblall. It may be that 
Hajira suits ynur health. Falling everything there Is, of course, 
Nature Cure, but I should very much like that we meet early.” 
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The Homeopathic treatment did not do much good 
and so Sardar Patel went to Nasik in October. There he 
placed himself under the treatment of an Ayurvedic 
doctor, On the 20th of October he went to Wardha 
and entered Gandhiji’s "Hospital” as a patient. He derived 
some benefit from Bapu’s Nature Cure treatment but the 
time was so o-itical that it was not possible for him to stay 
very long at one place. On the 1st of December, therefore, 
he left Wardha. On the 3rd of December the Government 
released all the Satyagrahi prisoners. On the 23rd of 
December the Working Committee met at Bardoli to consi¬ 
der its future course of action. The meeting lasted for 
seven days. It was followed by a meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Wardha in the middle of January. 
Although he was far from being well the Sardar took part 
in these meetings. In the end, he had to comply with 
Gandhiji’a wishes and so in the last week of January, he 
went to Hajira, a place on the sea-coast near Surat. There 
he subjected himself to a massage and dietetic treatment. 
Gandhiji advised him to discover a proper diet for himself 
as it was the only cure for his trouble. 

While he was still at Hajira, he heard of Jamnalalji's 
death and he immediately wrote to Mahadevbhai: 

"I have just received your telegram. It gave ua a tremendous 
shock. When 1 left Wardha, he had told me that hla pledge not to 
travel by train or by car was due to end on the 15th of February 
and Immediately llioreafter, he would come and spend some days 
with me In Hajira. Death in many ways Is a very good thing but 
as the Gujarati proverb goes: 'Let a hundred die, but let not the 
protector of the hundred die.’ And here was one, who looked after 
so, many. Today many in this country will abed silent tears. Bapu 
has lost one who was a son to him... .The country has lost a loyal 
servant and the Congress one of Its pillars. The friend and sup¬ 
porter of many people and many Institutions Is gone. I feel very 
very lonely... .May God give us strengtli to take on and complete 
the tasks that he has left uncompleted." 

The Sardar had been for one and a half months in 
Hajira when the political situation became so serious that 
he was compelled to leave this restful spot. On the 7th of 
March, Gandhiji wrote to him, “Wherever you go, keep 
regular hours for meals and for rest. If the Viceroy can 
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observe such regular hours why can we not?" But Sardar 
Patel had to keep moving from place to place and it was 
not always possible to keep regular hours. Gandhiji, there¬ 
fore, again wrote a warning letter on the 13th of April: 
“I am not surprised that your intestinal trouble is still 
serious. You need a very long rest.” The Sardar had, how¬ 
ever, his own approach to this problem. Not infrequently 
he would say: "What is the point of taking rest for long 
periods with the sole object of protecting one's body? What 
harm can there be if one dies a few years earlier? While 
one is ahve, is it not better to keep working all the time?” 


CHAPTER XXXII 

THE WAR APPROACHES THE FRONTIERS 
OP INDIA 

On the 22nd of June 1941 Russia was attacked by 
Germany. Hitler maintained then and later that that had 
become necessary owing to the concentration of troops by 
Russia on her fifteen hundred to two thousand mile long 
border. Germany’s attack was so powerful that initially 
Russia had to retreat rapidly. It was forced even to change 
its capital from Moscow to a place well in the interior. 
Communists who had until that day been calling the 
second World War an "Imperialist War” changed their 
tune and began to call it a “People’s War” ! They started 
urging that it behoved India to give fullest assistance to 
the allied countries; others went so far as to suggest to 
Gandhiji that this was tlie right moment for launching a 
mass civil disobedience mofvement all over the country 
instead of individual civil disobedience. But it was against 
Gandhiji’s Satyagrahi nature to take advantage of any¬ 
one’s difficulties. Some put forward the suggestion that all 
the members of the Central Legislature should send in 
their resignations and that a fresh election should be 
fought on the issue of non-participation in the war. It must 
be proved to the world, so they contended, that popular 
opinion in the country was opposed to war. To deliberate 
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on these aspects several leaders assembled in Wardha. At 
that time eleven members of the Working Committee of 
the Congress were not in prison. One of them, Shri Bhula- 
bhai Desai, urged upon Gandhiji the advisability of 
suspending the civil disobedience. He argued that the war 
was drawing nearer to the country and it was essential 
that Congress workers and leaders should be out of 
prisons. At a time when these deliberations were in pro¬ 
gress, the Viceroy recomposed and enlarged his Cabinet. 
Gandhiji was not greatly impressed by such arguments. 
On the 21st of October, he said emphatically that every 
Satyagrahi who was released should re-ofier Satyagraha 
within a week of his release. 

Shortly afterwards, the Government of India issued a 
press note to the effect that all responsible opinion in India 
was determined to give every assistance to the war efforts, 
and that Government had therefore decided to release the 
civil disobedience prisoners whose offences had been for¬ 
mal or symbolic in character including Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Gandhiji was not 
impressed by this statement. But he suggested that as the 
Congress President had come out of jail he should call a 
meeting of the Working" Committee of the Congress 
or of the All-India Congress Committee and decide 
upon the future policy of the Congress. In the mean¬ 
time, however, the civff disobedience should continue mn- 
interruptedly. But the members of the Working Committee 
and the All-India Congress Committee as also those 
desirous of revising the resolution of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Bombay should refrain from offer¬ 
ing civil disobedience until the meeting was over. 

After Gandhiji had moved to Wardha in 1934, Sardar 
Patel had arranged with him that he should spend at least 
one month every year in Gujarat. During this period the 
Sardar used to arrange for the workers of Gujarat to meet 
Gandhiji and to obtain from him guidance with regard to 
their doubts and difficulties. Accordingly, this year too, 
Gandhiji remained at Bardoli from the 11th of December 
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to the 10th of January, and the Working Committee met 
there on the 23rd of December. The meeting lasted seven 
days and exhaustive discussions took place. In the end, the 
resolution passed on the 16th of September 1940 by the 
All-India Congress Committee at Bombay was confirmed. 

It became clear however during the discussion that 
considerable difference of opinion existed as to the correct 
interimelation of that resolution even amongst the mem¬ 
bers of the Working Committee. Gandhiji, therefore, wrote 
to Maulana Saheb a letter on the 30th as follows: 

"In the course of discussion in the Working Committee, I dis¬ 
covered that I had committed a grave error in the interpretation 
of the Bombay resolution. I had Interpreted it to mean that the 
Congress was to refuse pai-ticipatlon in tlie present or all war on 
the ground principally of non-violence. 1 found to my astonish¬ 
ment that most members differed from my interpretation and held 
that the opposition need not be on the ground of non-violence. On 
re-reading the Bombay resolution I found that the differing mem¬ 
bers were right and that 1 had read into it a meaning which Its 
letter could not bear. The discovery of the error makes it im¬ 
possible for me to lead the Congress in the struggle for resistance 
to the war effort on grounds in which non-violence was not 
Indispensable. I could not, for instance, identify myself with oppo¬ 
sition to the war effort on the ground of ill-will against Great 
Britain. The resolution contemplated material association with 
Britain In the v.'ar eff-.irt as a price for guaranteed Independence 
of India, It such was my view a id i Iielioved In the use of violence 
fur gaining independence and yet refused participation In the 
errort as the price of lliat indejiendoace I would consider myself 
guiiiy of unpatriotic conduct. It is my certain belief that only non¬ 
violence can save India and the v/orld from self-extinction. Such 
being the ease, I mast continue my nitssion whether I am alone 
or rsiisted by an organi-satlon or individuals. You will, therefore, 
plc,i-;e relievo me of the responsihlUty laid upon me by the 
Boiiiliay resolution. I must continue civil disobedience for free 
speech again.st all war, with such Congressmen and others whom 
I Keicct and who believe in the non-violence I liave contemplated 
fuid are willing to conform to proscribed conditions. I will not, at 
this critical period, select for civil disobedience those whoso 
seiwiees are required to steady and help the people In their 
re.spcotive localities.” 

Rajendra Babu and some other members were 
opposed to the resolution which was passed by the All- 
India Congress Committee at Poona in July 1940. This 
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further clarification of the resolution of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee at Bombay resulted in their accepting 
Gandhiji’s interpretation. Sai’dar Patel who was the princi¬ 
pal supporter of the resolution which was passed at the 
All-India Congress Committee in Poona, had now been 
converted back to the Gandhian way of looking at the 
question. He had left Gandhiji’s side once; he was not pre¬ 
pared to do so again. Immediately, therefore, after the 
Bardoli resolution was passed, a joint statement was issued 
by him, Rajendra Babu, Kripalaniji and Dr Prafulla Ghosh 
in which they appealed to the members of the All-India 
Congress Committee to exercise their vote independently, 
and after full consideration of all relevant facts, at the time 
of the next meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. 

After the Working Committee had dispersed, the 
Sardar called a meeting of the Gujarat Provincial Congress 
Committee at Bardoli and requested Gandhiji to explain 
the implications of the resolution to the members: 

"The resolution means that if the Government gave a guaran¬ 
tee that full freedom would be given after the war, the Congress 
would help in keeping this Empire alive. It was not that the bar¬ 
gain had been acludlly made, but the terms hart been agreed upon, 
whereas, if I did not want to enter Into any bargain at all, I should 
plainly say so. If you feel that on your agreeing to oiler full co¬ 
operation In the war effort, India will have Complete Indepen¬ 
dence after the war, that the British will thereafter remain In 
India at your mercy and sufferance, that even during the war 
you will run your own affairs provided, of course, that your 
Defence Minister will cari-y on the war to victory, you must con¬ 
firm the Bardoli Resolution. The temptation is very groat indeed. 
If fo}' that .sake you are ready to reverse the policy of the 
Congrcsii and purchase Swaraj and pay as price thereof Ahimsa, 
you must confirm the resolution. Remember that the very greatest 
of our leaders are party to the resolution and they have not 
chosen to do so lightly. As against tills, there are those who think 
that Ahimsa is a pearl of great price and that it cannot be given 
up, that it can never be the price bf Swaraj, then their position Is 
different. If you are in doubt, and if you feel that in sticking to 
Ahimsa j'ou lose both Ahimsa—because you are Incapable of it— 
and Swaraj, that Gandhi Is a good man hut It would he prudent 
not to go the whole length with him. then you must accept the 
resolution. Only those will express their disapproval of it who 
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are sure in their heart of hearts that prudence, political Insight, 
policy, every consideration demands that Ahimsa may not be 
sacrificed for Swaraj. Now let those who will vote for the Bardoli 
resolution raise their hands.*' 

36 raised their hands. “Good,” said he. “Now let the 
acharyas (masters) of Ahimsa raise their hands.” It was a 
perplexing challenge, but 27 plumped for Ahimsa. There 
were about ten neutrals who wanted to put questions, but 
Gandhi] i said as the vote was quite informal the neutrals 
need not trouble themselves. 

Since there was no unanimity on the Bardoli resolu¬ 
tion among the members of the Working Committee, and 
as Gandhiji had refused to guide the Congress, it became 
necessary for the All-India Congress Committee to meet 
again to review the entire situation. A meeting was 
accordingly convened on the 15th and IGth Januaiy 1942 
at Wardha. At first, the Sardar and other members of the 
Working Committee, who were not in favour of the Bardoli 
resolution, were anxious to have the resolution voted upon 
and thus to arrive at a decision. Gandhiji however took the 
view that there should be no dissension. He, therefore, 
advised the All-India Congress Committee to accept the 
resolution. This gives Gandhijl’s address to the All-India 
Congress Committee on this occasion special importance: 

“Non-violence has bi'ought us near to Swaraj as never before. 
We dare not exchange It even for Swaraj. For Swaraj thus got 
will be no true Swaraj. The question is not what we will do after 
Swaraj. It is whether imder given conditions we can give up non¬ 
violence to win Swaraj. Again, do you expect to win real indepen¬ 
dence by abandoning non-violence? Independence for me means 
the Independence of the humblest and poorest amongst us. It 
cannot be obtained by joining the war. For the Congress to join 
any war before the attainment of Complete Independence is to 
undo the work of the past twenty years. 

“And yet why la It that I stand before you to plead with you 
to accept the resolution, and not even to divide the Plouse? The 
reason Is that the resolution reflects the Congress mind. It un¬ 
doubtedly is a step backward. We have not a clean slate to write 
on. Our leaders have taken a step which has produced world-wide 
reactions. To alter the resolution out of shape is to ignore these. 
It would be unwise to change the policy adopted by the Working 
Committee. The world had a right to think that the Working Com¬ 
mittee’s policy would be endorsed by you. At one time T h d 
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thought of dividing the All-India Congress Committee, but I saw 
that it would be a mistake. It would be almost violence. Non-vio¬ 
lence doe.s not act in the ordinary way. 

"Sometimes a step back is a prelude to a step forward. And 
it is highly likely that our step will be of that character. 

“The resolution is a mirror in which all groups can see them¬ 
selves. The original was Jawaharlalji’s draft, but it was referred 
to a sub-committee at whose hands it has undergone material 
changes. The original had left no room for Rajaji to work. The 
sub-committee opened a tiny window for him to squeeze in. 
Jawaharlalji’s opposition to participation In the war effort is 
almo.st as strong as mine, though his reasons are different Rajaji 
T.'ould participate, if certain conditions acceptable to the Congress 
woi'c fulfilled. The iion-vlolent non-co-operators like Rajendra 
Balm have certainly a place, for, until the remote event takes 
place, non-violence rules supreme." 

By adopting this attitude and advising the A.I.C.C. in 
this manner, Gandhiji saved the country from a futile 
discussion of the merits of non-violence and violence. This 
was not the time for theoretical discussions. Japan had 
only a little earlier attacked American naval forces at Pearl 
Harbour without any warning. Then in quick succession 
it conquered Singapore, Malaya and led an invasion on 
Burma. If Japan decided to attack India, England would 
have been hard pressed to defend Taer. The immediate 
question facing India was then her own defence. After 
returning from the All-India Congress Committee meeting 
at Wardha, Sardar Patel called a meeting of the Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee at Bardoli on the 23rd of 
January, and exhorted his co-workers to give thought to 
the question of India's defence. 

“Conditions today are more serious than a month ago. From 
reports received from villages It seems that if we do not take 
appropriate steps, dissatisfaction in the Province will Increase. 
It is necessary, therefore, for all of us to be vigilant and to do 
what we can to create amongst the people an atmosphere of 
peace as well as of fearlessness. For the last 50 years, our people 
have been accustomed to a false peace. Now they must learn not 
to be afraid of the absence of peace. We must prevent the spread 
of false rumours and explain to the people that if they want 
safety, every village must make its own arrangements. We must 
forget our internal squabbles and differences of opinion. We 
must stop all talk of touohables and untouchables, higher 
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classes and lower classes, and all such differences. All of us must 
live together as the children of one father. Just as formerly the 
elders in a village used to guide and advise the entire population 
of the village and look after them, so must they do now. The 
Government will undoubtedly go on with its pi-eparatlon for war 
even at the cost of peace. We must not quarrel with the Govern¬ 
ment on that account, but you will not be helping yourself if you 
do nothing else. The resolution of Wardha is of no particular use 
to iLS. Because of various differences of opinion, it was decided 
that they might do what they liked. We had no objection....If 
anyone thought his methods were more likely to bring indepen¬ 
dence to the country why should he not have a try? If he suc¬ 
ceeds, we shall naturally share It? And if he falls, why quarrel 
on that account?" 

On the 26th of Januaiy, 1942, i.e. on the Independence 
Day, Sardar Patel again returned to this line of argument 
at Bardoli, 

"The Government's position is extremely precarious. If It 
succeeds in putting a few things right, it finds that many more 
have arisen for solution. The speed with which war is approach¬ 
ing us makes It necessary that volunteers of the Congress should 
remain out of prisons. That Is why it has been decided to suspend 
the Individual civil disobedience campaign. This war is on such a 
scale that It may well cause the destruction of our civilization. No 
one can say if this is the last of the wars or whether there will be 
yet another. When people will understand the futility of v.'ur and 
accept Gandhljl’s way, wars will stop. But certain it Is that the 
time will come when many will give serious thought to his way 
and will believe in it. 

"There is no need to fonr the future unduly, however that 
may be. It i-i the duty of Congressmen today to move from village 
to village and see to it that people are not misled by false and 
exaggerated stories and rumours. Fear must be cast aside. More¬ 
over, who Is going to waste his bombs on the roofs of our 
cottages? We can continue to live on coarse bread. Tou should, 
therefore, preserve grain so that no one need starve. Starvation 
causes most dissatisfaction. Give work to the starving and give 
them bread. Every village must arrange for its own guard. Let 
thoTO 1)6 a panciiayat in each village and let us treat its decisions 
as binding in all quarrels of the village. Since we are facing 
serious times, it behove.s us all to unite and to forget our little 
differences and to take steps to protect ourselves. A time may 
come when you may be unable to get anything from outside. In 
Ahmedabad there are several thousand Industrial and other wor¬ 
kers. For the present, because of coal shortage, mills have had to 
stop night shifts. They have had to start burning wood In theh- 
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boilers. When they have exhausted firewood and have no means 
to bring more, the mills tvill have to close down. Then you will 
remember Gandhiji who has been saying for the past 20 years to 
take to spinning wheel and to spin. True Swaraj comes only when 
every village becomes self-reliant and does not have to look to 
anyone else for its safety or .supplies." 

As mentioned before the Sardar was keeping indiQe- 
rent health. His intestinal trouble still continued. He had 
been for a month or so to Hajira but during that period the 
situation in the country appeared to have worsened and 
uneasiness among the people seemed to have increased. 
Once again, therefore, he toured Gujarat for ten days or so 
to raise tho morale of the people. In a speech on the 7th of 
March, 1942 at Anand, he said; 

“Vou have heard of the war of Mahabharat but the Maha- 
hhm'.it war v/as notliing compared to this world war. Then, the 
warriors used to fight in a pre-dotermined field. The battles 
of today extend far beyond tho places where they actually take 
place. Avars take place In tho .sides. AVars take place under water. 
None of the actual pai’tielpants know what the re.=ult will be. 
Both the Hides are robbers, Eotli are fighting In the name of God. 
Both claim to worship Christ. Both call themselves clviliaed and 
advanced and claim to preach to uncivilized people, but when 
hifiury is written it will Ije said that they, who were calling 
others uncivilized, were themselves worse than animals. While 
■such a ilavastating war is going on in the world, only one person 
keeps his feet solidly on the ground and says that those who fight 
with tho sword will be destroyed by the sword. Only when they 
will be tired of fighting will tliey realize tliat non-violence is man's 
highest religion. We have entnisted ourselves to God, and tlier^ 
fore, no one is happier than ourselves. AVo have not snatched 
anything from anybody: have we then to lose anytlilng? But we 
must undpi'sland one thing. However groat the disorder, there is 
no reason why we .should die the death of cats and dogs? There 
Is one thing which we ought to learn from Gandhili and that Is 
feai’lessness. Never again in this life or In any other will you get 
Hueh an opportunity. Even If you are imablo to stand up bravely 
to bullets, you must not he cowardly and run away. Whether 
non-violently or with violence you must learn to stand firm before 
your opponents,” 

In speaking in his own AriUage in Karamsad he talked 
of the jealousy which had become embedded in our people 
and of the false pride and vanity, of high and low families. 
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‘‘I do not believe In any caste or community. The whole of 
India Is my village and men of all communities are my friends 
and relations. I have come today in the hope of making you see 
this ocean ol humanity. There should be no need to speak of 
our virtues. They speak for themselves. But our faults far 
exceed our virtues. Do we grudge our neighbour his prosperity? 
When we see him well off, do we feel happy or do we feel envious? 
When our cousins or even our real brothers grow prospei’ous, we 
do not feel happy. Whether you belong to a ‘high’ or a ‘low’ 
family has notlilng to do with your real qualities. A man with 
character, a man who practises virtue is definitely superior to one 
who claims to belong to the best of families. Forget aU distinctions 
such as ‘high’ families and ‘low’ £amllio.s. Today the most ancient 
of kingdoms are being destroyed. Ail people belonging to the 
various castes and communities are the cliildren of the same 
god. After a man dies, does anyone ask, is the corpse that of a 
Brahman or of a Chamar?.. -To what do you attach the meaning 
of high and low and what is this death of which you are afraid? 
Whoever is born is to die one day. Why then should one die 
as a coward and not as a man? To live or to die is In the hands of 
God. To what purpose, then, should we he gi-eedy? Why should 
we be jealous of our neighbour’s? Why, in short, should we do 
anything wrong or evil? 

* * • 

"Botli sides are in fact robbers. One saysi ‘We are the only 
pure Aryans.’ The other says: ‘We are true Christians.’ Both 
claim to be fighting in the name of God! 

* * ® 

“In our country the Government encourages the Muslims to 
tie intransigent and at the !J.nme time it tells us to come to it 
united! Tire Government .'■.till keeps playing this game... .Singapore 
has fallen. Malaya is lost. Sumatra and Java have been overrun, 
and in a couple of da.ys Rangoon too may fail; and now the British 
say, 'Help us.’ What help can we give? Do they want us as 
corpse-bearers? 

» • * 

“They are now reaping the seed they have sown. Tlrey 
deprived us of our weapons and made us Incapable of even 
defending ourselves. We thought that by giving some money to 
the Watchman, we will protect ourselves. India’s front line of 
defence is in Singapore and we thought that our Watchman would 
keep a true watch there but he Is being forced to run away. 

* • * 

"We said at Poona two years ago to the British Government 
that they should so act that the people of this counti-y can begin 
to feel that they are fighting in a war which is their own. We told 
them that a critical time will arrive for them and for us arid. 
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therefore, let us raise a national army, but they would not listen 
to that. They said instead that ‘oiu-s is a moral responsibility, and 
it includes a responsibility for all the minority communities.' They 
made tliemselves responsible for the entire world and now they 
are sending someone from England to negotiate an agreement 
with us!” 


CHiVPTER XXXra 

THE CRIPPS’ OFFER 

The British Prime Minister, Winston Churchill took 
the view that they were able to get as much assistance as 
was necessary from India in the shape of raw material, 
manufactured goods and man power. Hence, to his mind, 
there was no immediate need for any conciliatory gesture. 
President Roosevelt had, however, been expressing con¬ 
cern regarding India; and his pressure led Mr Churchill to 
announce, in the House of Commons, on the 11th of March 
that the British Government had decided to put forward 
certain proposals which in their view were calculated to 
bring about a fair and final settlement with India and that 
they proposed to send to India a leading member of the 
British Cabinet, Sir Stafford Cripps, to persuade the 
various political parties in India to accept those proposals. 
Sir Stafford was known to be a friend of India. He was 
moreover a personal friend of Pandit Jawaharlal and the 
announcement, therefore, aroused some hope in India. 

Cripps arrived in India by air on the 23rd of March. 
On that same day he met the representatives of the Press 
and for two days he had talks with the Viceroy and the 
Governors of States who had been invited to Delhi for the 
purpose. On the 25th of March, Sir Stafford met Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, and showed 
him the proposals* which he had brought with him, 
Maulana’s immediate reaction was not favourable. But 
when Sir Stafford explained that the Executive Council 
suggested in his proposals would in effect be like the 


*For Cripps' proposals, see Appendix at the end. 
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National Government, and the relationship between the 
members of that new Council and the Viceroy would be 
exactly similar to the relationship of the British Govern¬ 
ment with the King of England, the Maulana agreed to put 
the proposals to the Working Committee which he invited 
to meet him on tlie 29th in New Delhi. 

Gandhiji was not particularly interested in meeting 
Cripps as he was opposed to giving assistance to the con¬ 
duct or support of the war in terms of either men or 
money. On Cripps’ special insistence, however, he went to 
New Delhi on the 28th to meet him. When he saw the 
proposals which Cripps had brought, he felt it Avas un¬ 
fortunate that a person like Oipps should have brought 
proposals which were so ridiculous, so high-sounding and 
yet so capable of mis-interpretation. Cripps should have 
known that the Congress, at any rate, would not look at 
Dominion Status of this natui’e, even though it was asso¬ 
ciated with the right to secede from the British Empire. 
India Avas not a Dominion like the other British Domi¬ 
nions. Cripps should have known that these proposals 
contemplated dividing India into three and that would not 
be acceptable to any party. Although it envisaged 
Pakistan, it Avould not have pleased the Muslim League for 
it was not the Pakistan of the League’s conception. More¬ 
over, these were all schemes Cor the future, and, at the 
moment, the future Avas very uncertain. What Avas pro¬ 
posed to be done immediately was what mattered, and on 
that point, the proposals were inadequate for they did not 
contemplate giving us real authority, without which it 
would be impossible to arouse enthusiasm among tire 
people to protect their own country. Gandhiji did not Avish 
to enter into any further discussion and had planned to 
leave Delhi for Sevagram but at the Maulana’s special 
request stayed on in Delhi a little longer up to the 4th of 
April. 

On the 29th of March Ciipps began his discussions 
with the members of the Congress Working Committee. 
During these discussions he moved away from his original 
statement that the Council here would be virtually a 
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National Government and would enjoy the same status as 
the British Cabinet. The draft proposals were not calcu¬ 
lated to enthuse the Indian people and make them feel that 
they were fighting in the war for their independence and 
for its protection. The scheme for the Dominion Status in 
the future was moreover designed to sow the seeds of fur¬ 
ther dispute between the various communities and bet¬ 
ween what was known as British India and the Indian 
States. There was no mention of the peoples of Indian 
States. The Working Committee of the Congress was there¬ 
fore constrained to turn down the proposals on the 1st of 
April, but Cripps was persistent and told the Committee 
not to publish their refusal immediately but that discus¬ 
sions should continue with a view to finding a way out. The 
Working Committee agreed to this. Just as by churning 
water you cannot obtain butter, so also further discussions 
on the same facts were unlikely to produce an)d;hing that 
was likely to be more acceptable. Indeed, instead, as the 
discussions led to closer examination of the proposals, it 
became clearer that they could not be accepted. The state¬ 
ment that the new Council of the Viceroy would have the 
status enjoyed by the British Ministry was made by Cripps 
on his own account and he must have been told that he was 
not to go outside the wi'itten draft of the proposals given 
to him. Moreover, the Supreme Conunander-in-Chief of the 
East and the Far-East, Lord Wavell, and the Viceroy, Earl 
Linlithgow were firmly of the view that the war effort 
would suffer if the slightest authority was taken away 
from their hands. Sir Stafford could not prevail against 
these views and finally he wa.*; compelled to give in. Inci¬ 
dentally, although it was he himself who had talked of a 
National Goveniment and its status corresponding to that 
enjoyed by the British Cabinet in England, he later 
claimed that both these demands had been made by the 
Congress. “The Congress demand that the Constitution 
might be changed now was completely impossible while 
the suggestion that a truly National Government be 
formed with full powers as a Cabinet Government was not 
possible without constitutional changes of a most compli-, 
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cated character and on a very large scale. Indeed, were 
such changes to be introduced by convention under the 
existing circumstances, the nominated Cabinet would be 
responsible to no one but to itself and could not be 
removed, and would, in fact, constitute an absolute 
dictatorship of the majority.” Sir Stafford Cripps had used 
in his final statement the words ‘tyrannical rule of a 
majority’. Jawaharlal commented on this as follows at a 
Press conference on 12th of April: 

"I want to make It perfectly clear that thi-oughout our talks 
and correspondence, except for the last two letters, there was no 
reference at all at any stage In the slightest degree to the question 
of majority rule, because much as we disliked it, we accepted the 
idea of a composite Cabinet formed from different groups 
representing different ideologies in the country, some coming 
among others from the Muslim league, and from the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the Siklis. We accepted that, although it was a tiling 
which would have made the functioning of the National Govern¬ 
ment very difficult. At no stage, did we discuss tlie number of 
any groups In the Council. It was important, but we did not 
discuss it because we, speaking on behalf of the Congress, never 
laid stress on the Congress having this or that. Wo wanted no 
power for the Congress. We always talked in terms of what the 
National Government would have, whoever may be there and 
whatever numliers it may consist of. We talked of it as a group 
and of what power that group should have. The communal issue 
in any form was never discussed except that Sir Stafford Cripps 
often repeated one formula, that he was only concerned with 
agreement between three groups in India—tlie British Govem- 
ment, the Congress and the Muslim League. He did not care whe¬ 
ther others agreed or not, but if any of these three did not agree 
the scheme fell through." 

On the 10th of April the Working Committee pub¬ 
lished its resolution on the proposal: 

“This proposal has been presumably made to meet a commu¬ 
nal demand, but it will have other consequences also and lead 
politically reactionary and obscurantist groups among different 
communities to create trouble and divert public attention from 
the vital issues before the coimtry. 

* » * 

"The Committee would repeat that an essential and funda¬ 
mental prerequisite for the assumption of responsibility by the 
Indian people in the present is them realization as a fact that they 
are free and are In charge of maintaining and defending their 
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freedom. What Is most wanted is the enthusiastic response of the 
people which cannot he evoked without the fullest trust in them 
and the devolution of responsibility on tliem in the matter of 
defence. It is only thus that even at this grave eleventh hour it 
may he possible to galvanize the people of India to rise to the 
height of the occasion. It is manifest that the present Government 
of India, as well as its provincial agencies, are lacking in compe¬ 
tence, and are Incapahle of shouldering the burden of India’s 
defence. It is only the people of India, through their popular 
representatives, who may shoulder this burden worthily. But that 
can only be done by present freedom, and full responsibility being 
cast upon them.” 

The other political parties of India also turned down 
the proposals put forward by Cripps. The Muslim League, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the States’ People's Conference, the 
leaders of the backward classes and the moderates submit¬ 
ted statements giving their respective reasons for not 
accepting the proposals. After Cripps returned to England, 
he made certain statements which were far from the real 
facta. On the 28th of April he spoke in the Parliament and 
placed the entire blame for the failure of his negotiations 
on the Congress. In one of his speeches he said that the 
Working Committee of the Congress had decided to accept 
these proposals, but as a result of Gandhiji’s intervention, 
it reconsidered its decision. In addressing the United States 
of America on the radio he said that Britain had offered to 
Indian political leaders representation on the Council of 
the Viceroy and their position would have been similar to 
that of the Secretaries of State appointed to advise their 
President. Replies were given to these inaccuracies by 
Gandhiji, by the Congress President and by Jawaharlal. 

Sardar Patel too commented on this plan and the 
negotiations in some of his speeches in Gujarat. 

"Then came Sir Stafford Crippa as the representative of the 
British Government to India. He was a Mend of many leaders of 
the Congress. Those leaders and many others therefore felt that 
In sending a person of such progressive Ideas the British Govem- 
ment was displaying its Intentions for an honest settlement with 
India. That was why we decided to give the most careful consi¬ 
deration to the proposals that Cripps had brought. Maulana Saheb 
as the President of the Congress was given full authority to con¬ 
duct the negotiations and consult the Working' Committee, if he 
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considorecl it necessary....Gandhiji too was Invited to help in the 
nesotiatlons. Although he considered that this was none of hia 
husUicss, that he was wholly opposed to a violent war and that, 
in any ca-se, he was outside the Congi-ess, nevertheless, on Crlpps’ 
insistence, Gandhiji went to see him. But the propoi als greatly dis¬ 
appointed liim....He could have undei’stood it if somebody as 
brazen as Amery had brought these proposals but he could not 
undcrstnnd how soma one who was a friend of India and who 
hold progressive views could bring them. How did he consider it 
proper on hi^ part to try to persuade India to accept such an 
inadequate and a •wholly unsatisfactory scheme? 

"After Gandhiji left, the Congress spent about 15 days In 
undertaking the fullest and most detailed eramlnation of the 
proposals but it led to nothin-', for even the few initially accep¬ 
table proposals that had been made by Sir Stafford Crlpps v.'cro 
withdrawn by him in the end....No more mischievous scheme 
had been conceived up-to-date. It was de.signed to keep the 
British authority firmly in India after the war. That scheme was, 
in fact, re.sponsible for the decision of the Congress to ask the 
British to quit India....If India was to effectively resist external 
aggression, her people should have the fullest freedom and 
independence. The British were not fighting for the protection of 
India but for maintaining their ovm authority permanently. If they 
had been fighting for Indian defence, tliey would have had no 
hesitation in accepting the Congress demands.” 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

QUIT INDIA 

What should be done if India were attacked by Japan 
was the immediate anxiety. This had ceased to be an aca¬ 
demic question, as Japan’s advance towards India was 
rapid. Even while discussions were in progress with 
Cripps, bombs were dropped by Japan on Coconada and 
Vizagapattara on the 6th of April. Units of Japanese fleet 
were seen in the Bay of Bengal and the whole coastline 
from Ceylon to Calcutta became vulnerable. The British 
Government had introduced American troops in large 
numbers and steps were taken to build air-flelds on the 
Eastern Coast for tlie defence of Orissa, Bengal and Assam. 
Whole villages had to be shifted. But the Government 
could not even provide alternative land to the villagers. In 
m£iny parts of Assam and Bengal, water transport is the 
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principal means of communication and large number of 
boats were in continuous use. Should the Japanese suc¬ 
ceed in advancing into these States, the Government 
thought their further progress could be most effectively 
retarded if they could be denied the use of boats. 
Therefore, it confiscated all these boats. AU these 
measures taken for the sake of defence added seriously to 
the hardship of the villagers. There was nothing that the 
Congress could do to help the people and this feeling of 
helplessness when the country was in danger irritated 
beyond measure many leaders, and, in particular. Pandit 
JaAvaharlalji. Exasperated, he advised the people to resort 
to the scorched earth policy and guerilla warfare in the 
event of a Japanese invasion. In a letter addressed to the 
Sardar, at this time, Gandhiji remarked that “Jawahar 
appears to have discai'ded non-violence altogether. 
You must continue your work and look after the 
people. Today’s speech of his (Jawaharlal’s) is terri¬ 
ble and I propose to write to him,” Gandhiji began 
to explain through articles in the Harijan why scorched 
earth policy and guerilla wai’fare were not suited to 
the conditions of our country. Not only were such 
tactics inconsistent with the principle of non-violence but 
they were also impracticable and inexpedient. In order to 
implement scorched earth policy people would require 
bombs and to wage guerilla warfare, they would need 
arms. Even if the British Government wanted to supply 
arms, wherefrom would it do so? Only a short while ago, 
the Viceroy had stated that even for the country’s defence 
forces, there were not enough arms and war equipment. 
Moreover, how could we expect the Government to equip 
with arms, civilians who were not co-operating witli the 
war effort? 

It was against this background that the Working 
Committee and the All-India Congress Committee met on 
the 27th and 29th April respectively at Allahabad. 
Discussions continued until the 2nd of May. Writing to 
Sardar Patel on 14-4-’42 Gandhiji said: 

"The Professor (Krlpalani) has elven me a detailed account 
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of the Crippa’ negotlatione. If your health does not permit you, do 
not go to Allahabad. But if you do not go, you must write and say 
wliat you think. If the Congress adopts Oie policy of violence. In 
my opinion, you must leave it. This is not the time to suppi’es.s 
one’s views. When wrong steps are being taken In so many direc¬ 
tions, it la not right that one should not raise a voice of protest. 
, It matters little if people spurn 5 ’ou or praise you to the skies. I 
would like you to read carefully whatever I am writing in the 
Harijan on the subject... 

On the 22nd of April Gandhiji wrote again to the 
Sardar as follows: 

"... .In view of the Maulana's pressing wish you will have to 
go to Allahabad: but stand firmly by your views. It is your duty 
to leave the Congress If it does not accept clearly the policy of 
non-violent non-co-opei-ation. There must be the .strongest opposi¬ 
tion to any propo.sal to bring troops from outside or to destroy 
evei'.vthing in territories likelj’ to be Invaded. I am being pressed 
but I have said definitely I cannot come. On your return from 
Allahabad, you might come and look me up even if it be only for 
a (lay or two. Tills is a far better place than Allahabad. If you can, 
bring Rajenclra Babu and (Shankarrao) Deo." 

These two meetings were of particular importance. 
There were many in the country who firmly believed that 
the British should he asked to quit the country, even if 
there was a risk of the Japanese taking their place. We 
could settle matters with the Japanese in due course. There 
was another section which went further and maintained 
that we should welcome the Japanese and that we had no¬ 
thing to lose in pushing out the British with their assis¬ 
tance. But no member of the Working Committee of the 
Congress or any of the important leader was anxious 
to welcome Japan. There was no reason to believe 
that tlie Japanese were better than the British. Their 
conduct during the past, and, in particular, the manner 
in which they had invaded and captured large parts 
of the Chinese territory, made it clear that Japan 
was a country with imperialist ambitions. To wel¬ 
come her, therefore, would be to exchange the frying pan 
for the fire. It would be foolish to imagine that Japan, if it 
replaced Britain, would give us our independence. We 
must obtain our independence through our own efforts. 
Gandhiji wrote during this period of time, some strongly 
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worded articles in order to arouse the people to a sense of 
reality. He prepared the following draft of a resolution for 
the consideration of the Working Committee, and if it 
approved it, later of the All-India Congress Committee; 

"Whereas the British War Cabinet's proposals sponsored by 
Sir Stafford Cripps have shown up British imperialism in its 
natedness as never before, the A.I.C.C. has come to the following 
conclusions: 

“The A.I.C.C. is of opinion that Britain is incapable of 
delencUng India. It is natm-ei that whatever she does Is for hep 
own defence. There is an eternal conflict between India and 
Dritish interests. It follows that their notions of defence would also 
differ. The British Government has no trust in India’s political 
parties. The Indian army has been maintained up till now mainly 
to hold India in subjugation. It has been completely segregated 
from the general population wlio can In no sense regard it as 
their own. This policy of mistrust still continues and is the reason 
why national defence is not entrusted to India’s elected 
representatives. 

“ Japan’s quarrel is not with India. She is warring against 
the British Empire. India’s participation in the war has not been 
with the consent of the representatives of the Indian people. It 
was purely a British act. If India were freed her first step would 
probably he to negotiate with Japan. The Congress is of opinion 
that if the British withdrew from India, India would be able to 
defend herself in the event of Japanese or any aggressor 
attacking India. 

"The A.I.C.C. is, therefore, of opinion that the British should 
withdraw from India. The plea that they should remain in India 
for protecting the Indian princes is wholly untenable. It Is addi¬ 
tional proof of their determination to maintain their hold over 
India. The princes need have no fear from unarmed India. 

"The question of majority and minority is a creation of the 
British Government and would disappear on their withdrawal. 

"For all those reasons the Committee appeals to Britain, for 
the sake of her own safety, lor the sake of India’s safety and for 
the cause of world peace to let go her hold on India even If she 
does not give up all Asiatic and African possessions. 

"This Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government 
and people that India bears no enmity either towards Japan or 
towards any other nation. India only desires freedom from all 
alien domination. But In tliis fight for her freedom the Committee 
is of opinion that India, while welcoming universal sympathy, 
docs not stand in need of foreign military aid. India will attain 
her freedom through her- non-vlolent strength and will retain It 
likewise. Therefore, the Committee hopes that Japan wlU not 

S.P.-atl 
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have any designs on India. But If Japan attacks India and Britain 
makes no response to Its appeal the Committee would expect all 
those who look to the Congress for guidance to offer complete 
non-violent non-co-operation to the Japanese forces and not render 
any assistance to them. It Is no part of the duty of those who are 
attacked to render any assistance to the attacker. It Is their duty 
to offer complete non-co-operation. 

"It is not difficult to understand the simple principles of non¬ 
violent non-co-operation: 

1. We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any 
of bis orders. 

2. We may not look to him for any favours nor fall to his 
bribes. But we may not bear him any malice nor wish him ill. 

3. If he wishes to take possession of our fields we will refuse 
to give them up even if we have to die in the effort to resist him. 

4. If he Is attacked by disease or is dying of thirst and seeks 
our aid we may not refuse it. 

5. In such places where the British and Japanese forces are 
lighting our non-co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. At 
present our non-co-operation with the British Government is limi¬ 
ted. Wei-e we to offer them complete non-co-operation when they 
are actually fighting it would be tantamount to placing our 
country deliberately in Japanese hands. Therefore not to put any 
obstacle in the way of the British forces will often be the only 
way of demonstrating our non-co-operation with the Japanese. 
Neither may we aaaist the British in any active manner. If we 
can judge from their recent attitude the BrlU.sh Government do 
not need any -help from u.s beyond our non-interference. They 
desire our help only as slaver—a position we can never accept. 

"It is necessary for the Committee to make a clear declaration 
in regard to the scorched eaidh policy. If, In spite of our non¬ 
violent resistance, any part of the country falls into Japanese 
hands we may not destroy our crops, water supply etc., if only 
because it will be om- endeavour to regain them. The destruction 
of war material is another matter and may, under certain circum¬ 
stances, be a military necessity. But it can never be the Congress 
policy to destroy what belongs to or is of use to the masses. 

"Whilst non-co-operation against the Japanese forces wlU 
necessarily be limited to a comparatively small number and must 
Bticcoed If It Is complete and genuine, the true building up of 
Swaraj consists In the millions of India whole-heartedly working 
the constructive programme. Without it the whole nation cannot 
rise from Its age-long torpor. Whether the BriWsh remain or not 
it Is our duty always to wipe out unemployment, to bridge the gulf 
between rich and poor, to banish commtmal strife, to exorcise the 
demon of untouchability, to reform dacolts and save the people 
from tliem. If orores of people do not take a living interest in this 
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nation-building work, freedom must remain, a dream and 
unallalnable—by either non-violence or violence. 

• * * 

Foreign Soldiers 

“The A.I.C.C. is of opinion that It is harmful to India’s inte¬ 
rests, and dangerous to the cause of India’s freedom to introduce 
foreign soldiers into India. It, therefore, appeals to the British 
Government to remove these foreign legions and hencefortli stop 
further introduction. It is a crying shame to bring foreign troops 
in spite of India’s Inexhaustible man power and is a proof of the 
Immorality that British imperialism is.’’ 

Rajendra Babu in his autobiography says: 

"There was considerable discussion in the Working Com¬ 
mittee on the draft put forward by Gandhiji. It was clear that the 
members were divided. Some favoured it, others did not. Several 
amendments were moved; but they were either withdrawn or 
rejected. Finally, in order to maintain unity, we withdrew our 
opposition and accepted what the others considered to be right. 
This was the position in the Working Committee. ’The country 
was anxious to stand by Gandhiji, and if his resolution had been 
put forward before the A.I.C.C. it might have been accepted, but 
it would have led to an open breach, and if any effective policy 
was to be adopted at all. It was essential that our Internal diffe¬ 
rences should not be publicly ventilated. It was felt best, there¬ 
fore, to suppress this difference of opinion. Gandhljl’s draft 
therefore was not put forward, although the resolution that was 
passed Incorporated a substantial part of It. When Gandhiji saw 
the resolution he said that although he did not entirely agree with 
it as it allowed him enough scope for work, he would accept It.’’ 
The most relevant portions of the A.I.C.C. resolution 
are as follows: 

“The proposals of the BriUsh Government and their subse¬ 
quent elucidation by Sir Stafford Cripps have led to bitter criti¬ 
cism and distrust of that Government and the spirit of non-co- 
operation with Britain has grown. They have demonstrated that 
even fax this hour of danger, not only to India but to the cause of 
United Nations, the British Goveriunent functions as an Impe¬ 
rialist Government and refuses to recognize the independence of 
India or to part with any real power. 

* • * 

"The A.I.C.C. Is convinced that India will attain her freedom 
through her own strength and wiU retain it likewise. The present 
crisis as well as the experience of the negotiations with Sir Stafford 
Cripps, make it impossible for the Congress to consider any schemes 
or proposals which retain, even in a partial m^sure, British, control 
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and authority over India. Not only the interests of India but also 
Britain’s safety, and world peace and freedom demand that 
Britain must abandon her hold on India. It Is on the basis of 
independence alone that India can deal with Britain or other 
nations. 

“The Committee repudiates the idea that freedom can come to 
Indla__^ through interference or invasion by any foreign nation, 
whatever the profession of that nation may be. In case an invasion 
takes place, it must be resisted. Such resistance can only take the 
form of non-violent non-co-operation as the British Government 
has prevented the organization of national defence by the people 
in any other way. The Committee would, therefore, expect the 
people of India to offer complete non-violent non-co-operation to 
the invading forces and not to render any assistance to them." 

The Anglo-Indian newspapers of the country and 
other foreign newspapers criticized this resolution as well 
as Gandhiji’s articles. By asking the British to surrender 
their authority and quit, the Congress, they said, 
was virtually inviting Japan to take over India. 
Representatives of several English and American news¬ 
papers sought an interview with Gandhiji. His comments 
to them—which are of considerable interest — are set out 
belovs^; 


'T am convinced that the time has come for the British and 
the Indians to be reconciled to complete separation from each 
other. That way, and that way alone, lies the safety of both, and, 
shall I say, the world. I see with the naked eye that esb’angement 
is growing. Every act of the British Government Is being Inter¬ 
preted. and I think rightly, as being in its own Interest and for its 
own safety. Tliere is no such thing a."! joint common interest. To 
take the extreme case, a British victory over the Japanese will 
not mean a victory for India. But that is not a near event. Mean¬ 
while, the Introduction of foreign soldiers, the admitted Inequa¬ 
lities of treatment of Indian and European evacuees (from 
Burma), and the manifestly overbearing behaviour of the troops 
are adding to the distrust of British Intentions and declarations. 
I feel that they cannot all of a sudden change their traditional 
nature. Racial superiority is treated not as a vice but as a virtue. 
This is true not only in India; It is equally true in Africa, It Is 
true in Burma and Ceylon. These countries could not he held 
otherwise than by assertion of race superiority. 

"This is a drastic disease requiring a drastic remedy. I have 
pointed the remedy—complete and Immediate orderly withdrawal 
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of the British from India at least,—in reality, from all non-Euro¬ 
pean possessions. It will be the bravest and the cleanest act of 
the British people. It will at once put the Allied cause on a com¬ 
pletely moral basis, and may even lead to a most honourable peace 
between the warring nations. And the clean end of Imperialism 
is likely to be the end of Fascism and Nazism. The suggested 
action will certainly blimt the edge of Fascism and Nazism which 
are an offshoot of Imperialism. 

“I feel, therefore, that I must devote the whole of my energy 
to the realization of the supreme act.... It should precede, not 
follow, victory. The presence of the British In India is an invi¬ 
tation to Japan to Invade India. Their withdrawal removes the 
bait. Assume however, that it does not; free India will he better 
able to cope with the hivasion. Unadulterated non-co-operation 
will then have full sway.” 

* « » 

“I used to say that my moral support was entirely with 
Britain. I am very sorry to have to confess that today my mind 
refuses to give that moral support. British behaviour towards 
India has filled me with great pain. I was not quite prepared for 
Mr Amei-y's performances or Sir Stafford Cripps’ Mission. These 
have, In ray estimation, put Britain morally in the wrong. And, 
therefore, though I do not wish any humiliation, to Britain—and 
therefore no defeat, ray mind refuses to give her any moral 
support. 

"Both America and Britain lack the moral basis for engaging 
in this war, unless they put their ovm houses in order, while 
making a fixed determination to withdraw their influence and 
power both from Africa and Asia, and remove the colour bar. They 
have no right to talk about protecting democracies and protecting 
civilization and human freedom until the canker of white 
superiority Is destroyed In its entirety." 

• * ♦ 

"My policy of non-embarrassment remains Intact in terms In 
which I have described it. If the British withdraw, surely there is 
no embarrassment; not only so, they become eased of a tremen¬ 
dous burden, if they would calmly consider the meaning of the 
enslavement of a whole people. But if they persist, well knowing 
that they are surrounded by hatred, they invite embarrassment. 
I do not produce it by stating the truth—however unpalatable It 
may appear for the moment. 

"-Areas are being vacated and turned into military canips, 

people are being thrown on their own resources. Hundreds, If not 
thousands, on theh* way from Burma perished without food and 
drink, and the wretched discrimination stared even these 
miserable people In the face. One route for the whites, another 
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for the blacks! Provision of food and shelter for the whites, none 
for the blacks! And discrimination even on their arrival In India! 
India is being ground down to dust and humiliated, even before 
the Japanese advent not for India’s defence, and no one knows 
for whose defence. And so, one fine morning, I came to the deci¬ 
sion to make this honest demand: ‘For Heaven’s sake leave India 
alone. Let us breathe the air of freedom. It may choke us, suffocate 
us, as it did the (American) slaves on their emancipation. But I 
want the present sham to end.’" 

* * * 

"Britain does not deserve to win the war on the ground of 
justice if she is fighting to keep her Asiatic and African posses¬ 
sions. I am not unaware of the tremendous change in Britain’s 
e'mnomic policy that the acceptance of my proposal involves. But 
that change is a vital necessity, if this war is to have a satisfactory 
ending.’’ 

Many thoughtful persons in the country were of the 
view that only in the victory of the Allies lay any hope for 
democracy and felt that Gandhiji's judgement was one¬ 
sided and erroneous. When the war had reached a critical 
stage and the enemies were knocking at the door of India, 
surely, they thought, it was suicidal to call upon the Bri¬ 
tish to leave the country. Gandhiji made great efforts to 
convince the people of India and outside of the rightness 
of his stand. He also felt that if, at so critical a juncture, 
he could not persuade people to adopt his policy of non¬ 
violent non-co-operation, then all his teachings could only 
he regarded as of academic value. He urged, therefore, 
that if the British did not quit India, the Congress should 
carry out a life and death struggle against them. Rajaji 
was the eisponent of a totally different view. He proposed 
to the A.I.C.C. at Allahabad that we should even accept 
the proposal regarding Pakistan and come to an agree¬ 
ment with the Muslim League, so that the British Govern¬ 
ment would find it impossible to deny the joint demand 
of the Congress and the League. That would enable India 
to fight by the side of the Allies. Rajaji’s proposal, how¬ 
ever, was rejected. Only 15 voted for it and 120 against. 
In order to speak in support of this resolution without 
causing any embarrassment, Rajaji resigned from the 
Working Committee of the Congress and when it was 
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turned down he endeavoured to enlist popular support 
for it. As the President of the Parliamentary Board, the 
Sardar told him that it was not proper for him to conduct 
such an agitation, which was so clearly opposed to the 
accepted policy of the Congress when he was the member 
of the Congress Legislative Party, Madras. He could not 
even continue as one of its primary members. On receiving 
Sardar Patel’s letter, Rajaji sent in his resignation on the 
15th of July. Thus, he left the Congress. The Sardar, 
Rajendra Babu, Kripalani and other members of the Work¬ 
ing Committee were ready to give full support to any 
programme of work that Gandhiji put before the country. 
Jawaharlalji and Abul Kalam Azad on the other hand did 
not think it proper to start a campaign of civil disobedience 
at such a juncture. Gandhiji had long discussions with 
them both and finally, after discussions extending over 
8 days, all the members of the Working Committee ac¬ 
cepted Gandhiji’s point of view. It was decided that if the 
British Government failed to accept the proposal of the 
Congrgss, a determined all-India struggle should be waged. 
This decision was promulgated to the country in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

'•EJvents happening from day to clay, and the experience that 
the people of India are passing through, confirm the opinion of 
Congi’essmen that British rule in India must end Immediately, not 
merely because foreign domination, even at lla best, Is an evil in 
Itself and a continuing Injury to the subject people, but because 
India in bondage can play no effective part in defending herself 
and in affecting the fortunes of the war that is desolating huma¬ 
nity. The freedom of India Is thus necessary not only in the inte¬ 
rest of India but also for the safety of the world and for the 
ending of Nazism, Fascism, militarism and other forms of 
imperialism, and the aggression of one nation over another. 

‘‘Ever since the outbreak of the World War, the Congress has 
studiously pursued a policy of non-embarrassment Even at the 
risk of making its Satyagraha ineffecUve, it deliberately gave It 
a symbolic character, in the hope that this policy of 
non-embarraasment, carried to its logical extreme, would be duly 
appreciated and that real power would be transferred to popular 
representatives, so as to enable the nation to make its fullest 
contribution towards the realization of human freedom through¬ 
out the world, which is in danger of being crushed. It had also 
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hopecl that negatively nothtag \yould be done which was calcvi- 
lated to tighten Britain’s stvangle-hold on India. 

"Those hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces. The 
abortive Crlpps’ proposals showed in the clearest possible manner 
that there was no change in the British Government’s attitude 
towards India and that the British hold on India was in no way 
to be relaxed. In tlie negotiation.^ with Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Congress representatives tried their utmost to achieve a mini¬ 
mum, consistent with the national demand, but to no avail. This 
frustration has resulted In a i-apid and widespread inoi'ease of Ill- 
Will against Britain, and a growing satisfaction at the success of 
Japanese arms. The Working Committee view this development 
with grave apprehension as this, unless cheeked, will inevitably 
lead to a passive acceptance of aggression. The Committee hold 
that all aggression must be resisted, for any submI.sslriTi to it must 
mean the degradation of the Indian people and the continuation 
of thoir subjection. The Congress is anxious to avoid the expe¬ 
rience of Malaya, Singapore, and Burma and de.slres to build up 
resistance to any aggression on or invasion of India by the 
Japanese or any foreign power. 

"The Congress would change the present lU-witl against the 
British into goodwill and make India a willing partner In a joint 
enterprise of securing freedom for the nations and peoples of the 
v.'ci'Id and in the trials and tribulations which accompany it. This 
la only possible it India feels the glow of freedom. 

* * • 

"In ranking the proposal for the withdrawal of British Rule 
from India, the Congress has no desire rvliatsoever to embarrass 
Groat Britain or the Allied powers in their prosecution of the war, 
or in any waj’’ to encourage aggression in India or increase 
pressure on China by the Japanese or any other power associated 
with the Axis group. Nor does the Congress Intend to jeopardize 
the defensh’e capacity of the /Ulied powers. The Congress is there¬ 
fore agreeable to the stationing of the armed forces of the Allies 
In India, should they so desire, in order to ward off and resist 
Japanese or other aggression, and to protect and help China, 

• • * 

"While, therefore, the Congress Is impatient to achieve the 
national purpose. It wishes to take no hasty step and would like 
to avoid, in fo far as is possible, any course of action that might 
embarrass the United Nations. The Congress would plead with the 
Bi'itish Power to accept the very reasonable and jast proposal 
herein made, not only in the interest of India but also that of 
Britain and of the cause of freedom to which the United Nations 
proclaim their adherence. 
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“Should however this appeal fall, the Congress cannot view 
without the gravest apprehension the continuation of the present 
state of affairs. Involving a progressive deterioration in the situa¬ 
tion and weakening of India’s will and power to resist aggression. 
The Congress will then be reluctantly compelled to utilize all the 
non-violent strength it might have gathered since 1020, when it 
adopted non-violence as part of its policy for the vindication of 
political rights and liberty. Such a widespread struggle would 
Inevitably be imder the leadership of Gandhiji. As the issues 
raised are of the most vital and far-reaching impoilance to the 
people of India aa well as to the peoples of the United Nations, the 
Working Commiftee refer them to the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee for final decision. For this purpose the A.I.G.C. will meet 
in Bombay on the seventh of August, 1042.” 

After this resolution was approved by the Congress 
Committee, a 'light to the finish' with the British Govern¬ 
ment had become inevitable. The Sardar, therefore, went 
immediately to Ahmedabad before the A.I.C,C. met at Bom¬ 
bay in August and explained, tlirough his speeches, both to 
the workers as well as to the general public wherein lay 
their duty. The following are some typical extracts from 
these speeches; 

"On seeing the Cripps’ proposals, Gandhiji said that there 
W’as no possibility of a settlement. You must understand clearly 
the meaning of his asking the British to quit India. We have no 
illusions as to what might happen should the British leave India. 
We may well be invaded by some other big power. The vast majo¬ 
rity of our people, however, are agreed that whatever the risks 
■we run, we do not want the British to continue to rule India. This 
is indicative of the bitterness of the people’s feeling towards them. 
And hence people are delighted when Uiey hear of a Japanese or 
a German victory!,..This attitude shows clearly the pathetic 
state we have got ourselves into... .If anyone attacics our country, 
we should have enthusiasm hi us to resist him to death. But how 
can we fight? The British do not want us to be able to do so as 
free men. That is why Gandhiji says: ‘Quit and depart. If you 
wish to stay here, that can only be on one condition. Let your 
troops remain here on condition that our independence is un¬ 
questioned. You may stay here by all means if we are able to 
negotiate freely an agreement, which allows you to do so on 

agreed terms_But you cannot continue to remain here as in. 

the past,’ Even now the British say that they propose to 
reconquer Burma. Ask them why the Burmese did not co¬ 
operate with them? Ask them why. they left Burma when 
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they had no difficulties in staying over there? What is the guarantee 
that they will not leave us to our fate as they did in Burma? How 
are we to believe them now when they say that it is their responsi¬ 
bility to defend India?.. .They keep reiterating that in the end they 
are going to win. But when la that end going to come? For the 
salte of their Empire in the East, they propose to convert this 
country into a battlefield. We have no objection to that provided 
we enjoy an independent status. But we discovered what their 
real Intentions were when we learnt what Churchill had to say 
regarding India after signing the Atlantic Charter. 

“The Japanese radio proclaims everyday that they do not 
want to conquer any part of India and that they are fighting only 
to drive out the British from this country. Some of our people 
have swallowed this Japanese bait.... Subhas Bose is already in 
Japan. But we are not so gullible as to accept either the propa¬ 
ganda of the Japanese or the Russians. We cannot believe that they 
will come and liberate us. The Congress has rightly concluded 
that we should not seek anyone's assistance. 

“If the British road the signs of the time and leave, well and 
good, but that is unlikely to happen. Ever since the resolution has 
been passed, the British newspapers have started attacking tis. 
They say that they wish to protect this country but whose is this 
country? If they wanted to protect it, why did they not see to it 
that such an Invasion became an impossibility? It was only 
because they could not defend Burma, that there Is this threat to 
India. 

"....So the Congress has decided that it must fight in order 
to secure what it wants. The Congi’ess has been charged with 
stabbing the British in the back.^.. .It is really a question of 
pushing them off our chest. Gandhiji has said that he neither 
wanted to remain in jail nor to keep anyone in It. This will not be 
a long struggle. It must produce quick results. We must get 
independence before the Japanese come here. The British may 
have no objection to running away but where can we run away? 
It is the slave mentality which makes some people feel happy at 
the idea that the Japanese may come and rule here. For the 
people of a counti-y which wishes to be independent, there can be 
only one burning desire—^to drive out their present rulers and to 
do everything possible to prevent anyone else from taking their 
place. That is the i-eason why Gandhiji is anxious to prevent this 
from becoming a long-drawn-out struggle. What form it will take, 
it is for him to decide but you will be tested when he has launched 
this struggle. The Congress cannot agree to any settlement, which 
merely holds out the hope of attaining Independence at some 
future date. It is anxious to prepare the people of the country for 
defending themselves against foreign invasion. That cannot be 
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done by Just vague hopes for the future. Only If it receives 
independence now can India really play its proper part. 

“The ‘Quit India’ resoiution has made India the talk of the 
world. English and American newspapers are severely criticizing 
us, and India is receiving today publicity which it could not have 
obtained even If it had decided to spend thousands of rupees. The 
resolution passed by the Congress is putting the democratic ideals 
of tile British and the Americans to a real test. It is also designed 
to put to test our desire for Independence. Is it genuine or is it 
not? If we wish to pass this test, then, as Gandhiji says, we must 
make the struggle short and decisive. Everyone, young or old, 
must make his contribution towards this momentous struggle. 
Then only can we give a fitting reply to the criticisms of the 
British and the Americans. If the Congress has, as they claim, 
the support of only a very few, why should they be so concerned 
and why should they be so angry? If only a few people are sup¬ 
porting Gandhiji, then there must be room for these few In the 
jails. But they realize that this struggle will be on a scale never 
attempted before In India. It is said that Britain and America are 
fighting the war on behalf of democracy. But is not their idea of 
democracy synonymous with plunder of the coloured people? 
This war has surely arisen out of a dispute on how to divide the 
loot. Both parties are prepared to plunder Africa and Asia but have 
not agi'eed upon the appropriate distribution of the plunder 
among themselves. If the British Government has any true 
friend, it Is Mahatmajl. He has always served the British like a 
true sergeant. But today when he is almost 74, he feels that we 
must part company with them. 

“Such a situation is not going to recur. Do not be afraid. Let 
no one say that Gandhiji was alone when he came forward to wage 
the battle of Independence for India at the age of 74....We must 
consider carefully wherein lies our duty. Whether you are asked 
or not, whether there arises an occasion or 'not, let there be no 
question of your being not ready. Do not ask what is the pro¬ 
gramme of work. This struggle will be an all-embracing one and 
the Congress will welcome non-payment of taxes, civil disobedience 
and such direct actions that will obstruct the Government in their 
administration. Let the Railwaymen refuse to work on the Rail¬ 
ways. Let the post and telegraph men go on strilce. Let Government 
servants give up their service. Let teachers and students keep 
away from schools and colleges and thus co-operate in bringing 
to a standstill the entire administrative machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment. It is in such a struggle that I am inviting all of you to join 
and if there is your wholehearted support, the struggle will be 
over and won in a matter of days. The British will have to quit. 
Even if workers are removed from your midst, if every Indian 
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feels that he Is a Congressman and it is his duty to participate in 
the struggle, then independence must come Immediately and with¬ 
out any doubt, 

“You must proceed on the assumption that Mahatmajl 
and your leaders will immediately be arrested. If Gandhiji is arres¬ 
ted, you have within you the strength of compelling the British to 
sui’render within 24 hours. You have been shown all the ways of 
achievdiig it. Do implement these sugge.stions. If all those who 
assist in the Government administration stand aside, the admini¬ 
stration must necessarily break down. Only when India becomes 
independent, can Congress dissolve itself, for then its task will 
have been done. The Congress does not ask for power for itself. 
It a.sks it for the country. Take up the message of the Congress 
and Mahatmajl and make the name of your country great." 


CHAPTER XXXV 

THE 9TH OF AUGUST 

On tlie midnight of the 8th of August 1942, the All- 
India Congress Committee passed the resolution asking 
the British to quit India and informing them that if 
they failed to do so, it would start a non-violent struggle 
on an aU-India scale. Gandhiji’s message to the people to do 
or to die which he gave in the course of a long speech 
made so profound an impression on his audience that 
many who had never before taken part in civil disobe¬ 
dience struggles felt that if they did not do something now 
for achieving the freedom of the country, they would have 
lived in vain. 

Gandhiji however stated that he did not intend to 
start the Mass Civil Disobedience struggle-immediately but 
would do so only if after meeting the Yiceroy and making 
one further effort, he failed to achieve some honourable 
agreement. Other leaders also made very rousing speeches. 
Rajendra Babu in his autobiography says that the Sardar’s 
address was particularly impressive and was much liked 
by the people. 

Seconding the resolution (moved by Pandit Nehru), 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel pointed out that in the last few 
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days since they passed the resolution in the Working Com¬ 
mittee the outside world had suddenly developed an enor¬ 
mous interest in India. They were now getting more 
publicity than they could ever have hoped to get all these 
years even by spending money. They were now getting 
advice freely from those with whom they had had no con¬ 
cern and who had so far evinced no interest in India. Some 
were giving advice, some were threatening, and some, who 
professed to be friends of India, were declaring that this 
action would not be to India’s good. But he did not want to 
reply to any of tliese criticisms and advice for the simple 
reason that whatever answer he could give them would not 
reach them. The normal channels of publicity that were 
available were not in their control and were not open to 
them. Only such things as were palatable to the Govern¬ 
ment were allowed to go out of India. 

Sardar Patel declared that if America and England 
were still thinking that they could fight their enemies from 
India without the co-operation of the four hundred million 
people of India, they were foolish. It must dawn on us 
sometime that this was a people’s war and that we should 
fight for our country and our freedom. As long as this 
feeling was non-existent, no amount of propaganda 
through the newspapers and the radio could rouse the 
people to a supreme effort. For three years the Congress 
scrupulously adhered to its policy of non-embarrassment 
and did nothing, even under provocation. But this attitude 
was not appreciated and Britain thought that conditions 
were still unaltered. Now, however, the enemy was at our 
door and we could not afford to be indifferent any longer. 

Referring to the question of transfer of power to 
Indians, Sardar Patel declared that whenever the British 
Government talked about transfer of power, they were 
never sincere in their professions. In India they pointed to 
the Muslim League and asked to whom they should trans¬ 
fer power. But they never asked the same question of 
Burma. They referred in their radio broadcasts and news¬ 
papers, to the Government ^tablished by Japan in Burma 
as a Puppet Government. But he asked what sort of a 
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Government was it that they had at Delhi now. As far as 
India was concerned, even the so-called friends of India in 
England like Mr Attlee talked the same language as 
Mr Chui’chill. He declared that Britain was interested in 
defending India only for the purpose of making her safe 
for future generations of Britons. In Russia, it was a 
people’s war; in China it was a people’s war; in both the 
countries the people were fighting for their freedom. But 
he asked, if India was not for Indians, how could they make 
it a people’s war. 

They called this a war for Democracy, Sardar Patel 
went on. Britain had now had three years to apply that 
principle to India. When Mr Churchill declared that the 
future of India was purely a British question and it had 
already been decided by the British Government, no 
American, who professed S5nnpathy now for India, would 
raise a protest against this declaration. 

At the same time, Sardar Patel warned his audience 
against going to the other extreme and putting any faith 
in the professions of Japan about their good intentions 
regarding India. Prom her acts in Manchuria, China and 
elsewhere, it was clear that Japan was following the same 
ambition of empire-building as England and even outdoing 
her in it. Hence India could have no trust in Japanese 
declarations. 

r^eferring to the recent statement in the House of 
Commons of Mr Amery regarding the transfer of power to 
Indians, Sardar Patel thought that if anyone considered 
there was still some possibility of a compromise between 
the Government and the Congress, he would disabuse him 
of any such delusion. There was no hope of any settlement 
with Britain. An opiwrtunity was given to the people now 
to fight for their own independence. They should not miss 
that opportunity; such an opportunity might not come 
again. 

The Sardar warned the people that the fight which lay 
ahead of them was going to be tough, and as Mahatma 
Gandhi had emphasized, should be short and swift. With¬ 
out going into details, he told them that this time it would 
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not be the jail-going type of movement, This time they 
would not just remain in jail for a year or two and cease 
to think about what was happening outside. Their object 
was to free India before the Japanese came to India and to 
be ready to fight them if they did. The movement would 
not be confined to Congressmen only; it would welcome all 
men who called themselves Indians. It would also include 
all items of non-violent resistance already sanctioned by 
the Congress and probably some more. 

It was generally believed throughout the city of 
Bombay that Gandhiji and other principal leaders of the 
Congress would be arrested immediately after the All- 
India Congress Committee Session in Bombay had conclu¬ 
ded. Gandhiji, however, was confident that the Viceroy 
was his friend and would not turn down his request for a 
further meeting. As a true Satyagrahi Gandhiji always 
thought that his opponents would appreciate his frankness 
and his honest approach. He always longed for peace and 
a settlement and was anxious to find some way of arriving 
at it through negotiation with the Viceroy. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, looked at these matters in its own way. 
They were anxious to retain their control over India by 
force and had made very detailed and comprehensive 
arrangements. On the mowing of the 9th of August, 
Gandhiji, all the members of the Working Committee who 
were then in Bombay, and a great many other Congress 
leaders were arrested. Similar arrests were made in many 
other places in the country. Gandhiji along with Mahadev- 
bhai and some of his other colleagues were kept in 
the Aga Khan Palace. Kasturba and a few others were 
also sent there later. The Sardar and other members of the 
Working Committee were imprisoned in the Ahmednagar 
Fort. There they remained for almost three years. On the 
9th of August there began a mutiny or a rebellion such as 
made one forget the Mutiny of 1857. 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS’ DRAFT DECLARATION 
ON BEHALF OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 

His Majesty’s Government having considered the 
anxieties expressed in this country and in India as to the 
fulfilment of promise made in regard to the future of India, 
have decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the 
steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest 
possible realization of self-government in India. The 
object is the creation of a new Indian Union which shall 
constitute a Dominion associated with the United Kingdom 
and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown 
but equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate 
in any aspect of its domestic and external affairs. 

His Majesty’s Government therefore make the follow¬ 
ing declaration: 

(a) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities steps 
shall be taken to set up in India in manner described here¬ 
after an elected body charged with the task of framing a 
new Constitution for India. 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for 
participation of Indian States in the constitution-making 
body. 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept 
and implement forthwith the Constitution so framed sub¬ 
ject only to (i) the right of any province of British India 
that is not prepared to accept the new Constitution to 
retain its present constitutional position, provision being 
made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

With such non-acceding provinces, should they so 
desire, His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to agree 
upon a new Constitution giving them the same full status 
as the Indian Union and arrived at by a procedure 
analogous to that here laid down. 

480 
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(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated 
between His Majesty’s Government and the constitution¬ 
making body. This treaty will cover all necessary matters 
arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from 
British to Indian hands; it will make provision, in accor¬ 
dance with undertakings given by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment for the protection of racial and religious minorities; 
but will not impose any restriction on the power of the 
Indian Union to decide in future its relationship to other 
member States of the British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the 
Constitution it wiU be necessary to negotiate a revision of 
its treaty arrangements so far as this may be required in 
the new situation. 

(d) The constitution-making body shall be composed 
as follows unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the 
principal communities agree upon some other form before 
the end of hostilities. 

Immediately upon the result being known of provin¬ 
cial elections which will be necessary at the end of hosti¬ 
lities, the entire membership of the Lower Houses of 
Provincial legislatures shall as a single electoral college 
proceed to the election of the constitution-making body by 
the system of proportional representation. This new body 
shall be in number about 1/lOth of the number of the 
electoral college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representa¬ 
tives in the same proportion as to their total population as 
in the case of representatives of British India as a whole 
and with the same powers as British Indian members. 

(e) During the critical period which now faces India 
and until the new constitution can be framed His Majesty’s 
Government must inevitably bear the responsibility for 
and retain the control and direction of the Defence of India 
as part of their world war effort but the task of organizing 
to the full the military, moral and material resources of 
India must be the responsibility of the Government of 
S.P.-51 
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India with the co-operation of the peoples of India. His 
Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and 
effective participation of the leaders of the principal sec¬ 
tions of the Indian people in the counsels of their country, 
of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. Thus 
they will be enabled to give their active and constructive 
help in the discharge of a task which is vital and essential 
for the future freedom of India. 
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Bihar, 32, 182, 218, 217; earthquake 
In—(January ’34), 204 
Birla, Ghanshyamdas, arranges a 
meeting between the Sardar & 
Sir Henry Cralk, 206 
Bombay. 32, 36, 143, 147, 182, 184, 
205, 209, 306, 320, 323, 327, 436. 
442,444 

Bombay Government, its claim that 
the anti-plague work in Borsad 
has been organized by them, Ls 
refuted by the Sardar, 171 
Bombay legislature, resolves to 
repurchase all the property auc¬ 
tioned during the Bardoli strug¬ 
gle & return It to the original 
owners, 290 

Bombay papers, start a campaign 
against the Sardar, 230 
Bombay procession, during the 
Satyagraha movement (July 
'30), 36 

Borsad, 31, 38, 69, 63, 169; anti- 
plague work in—, 166-72 
Bose, Nandlal, 256, 258 
Bose, Sarat, 397 

Bose, Subhas, 98, 148, 212, 259, 274, 
283, 293. 390, 395, 411; accepts 
Working Committee members' 
resignations (2e-2-’39), 395; ap¬ 
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9-7-’39 to protest against the 
A.I.C.C. resolution, 400; calls 
A.I.C.C, meeting in Calcutta 
which G. attends (April ’39), 399; 
holds Anti-Compromise Confe¬ 
rence at Ramgarh (March ’40), 
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Tripurl Congress, 393; opines 
that resumption of C.D, Move¬ 
ment when the Second World 
War is about to break, is oppor¬ 
tune, 3R7; places obstacles in the 
way of the proper execution of 
"Vlthalbhars will, 149, 160: shows 
conclusively that Dr. Khare has 
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offence, 290; starts a new party, 
namely Forward Bloc, (’39), 
400; though an extremist, sup¬ 
ports the resolution confirming 
Gandhl-Irwln Pact in the 
Karachi Congress (’31), 52 
British Government, breaks promi¬ 
ses given during the First World 
War, 402; brings proposal to 
increase salt tax, 84; finds it in¬ 
tolerable that Cong, should gain 
influence, 78, 88; issues ordi¬ 
nances for the whole country 
(January ’32), 90; links the rupee 
to the devalued pound, 84; refu¬ 
ses permission to O. & Rajendra 
Prasad to proceed to Quetta for 
relief work, 204; repressive mea¬ 
sures by—, 60-62; withdraws 
restrictions on Cong. & its insti¬ 
tutions except In N.W.P. Pro¬ 
vince & Bengal, 174 

CADELL, SIR PATRICK, 316, 317, 
318, 310, 320, 321. 326, 348, 355,360; 
is appointed Dlwan of Rajkot. 313; 
leaves his charge (7-l-’39), 330 
Central legislature, 202, 203, 205 
Charotar Educational Society, 194 
Chittagong, becomes victim of dis¬ 
orderly elements (August ’31), 82 
Churchill, 429, 457; opposes Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act in the 
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(1930-’31), 3, 5, 66, 72, 74. 87, 88, 
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(1932-’33), 202, 203 
Communal Award, 108, 109, 110, 
181, 182, 203 
Communists, 448 
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Confiscatftd lands, 44 
Congress, 34, 30, 38, 114, 202. 211, 
212, 218, 289, 290, 291, 292, 294, 
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Bi’itain in money, men & muni¬ 
tions during the Second World 
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trality to the affairs of the 
Indian States, 298; and office ac¬ 
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elections, 222-23; Election Mani¬ 
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Samuel Hoare, 85; its attitude to 
Communal Award, 181-82; its 
attitude to the Government of 
India Act, 204-05; its attitude to 
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BomJiay session, 172-91; its Faiz- 
pur session, 218-21; its Golden 
Jubilee, 205, its Karachi session, 
49-56; its Lucknow session, 20S- 
14; its Ramgarh session, 428-27; 
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Congress leadere, decline to form 
Ministries till assurance of non¬ 
interference from Governors is 
not given, 225 

Congress Minis Wes, 227, 205, 260 

Congress Parliamentary Suh-Com- 
mlttee, 273, 274, 2g4, 285, 286, 414 

Congress Provincial Ministers, 
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port, 274 

Congress Workers, in Gujarat, 193- 
97, 202 

Congress Working Committee, 
235, 237, 238, 239, 250, 277, 285, 
433, 484, 440; appeals to the 
people not to participate in King 
George’s Silver Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions, 203; condemns C.P. Gover¬ 
nor’s part in Dr. Khare episode, 
289; condemns terrorization in 
Chittagong, 82; is not prepared 
to accept the full adoption of 
non-violence as propounded by 
G., 430; its members are arrested 
& detained in Ahmednagar Fort 
(9-8-’42), 479; passes a resolution 
against Dr. Khare, 283; passes a 
resolution on Constituent As¬ 
sembly, 420-21; passes ’Quit 
India’ resolution, 471-73; publi¬ 
shes a resolution on Crlpps’ 
proposal, 460-61; resolves against 
Nariman, 255; resolves against 
States’ political organizations 
working in the name of the 
Cong., 262; resolves against 
Subhas Bose, 400 
Cowasji Jehangir, Sir, 182-83 
Crake, Sir Henry, 206 
Crlpps, blames Cong, for rejection 
of his offer, 461; extracts from 
his speech, 421-22; his offer, 
457-62; his proposal, 480-82; sup¬ 
ports the Cong, resolution on 
Constituent Assembly, 421 

DARBAR GOPALDAS, 23, 31, 48, 
196, 376, 380; takes up Borsad 
plague work, 166 
Das, C, R., 96, 97 

Da!5, P. R., appears on behalf of 
Subhas Bose in the case for 
Vithalbhal Patel’s trill, 160 
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Delhi, 32, 182, 214, 433, 444 
Deo, Shankarrao, 231, 232, 233, 234; 
Is ready to follow G.’s interpreta¬ 
tion of full non-violence, 430 
Desal, Bliaktiba, 376 
Desai, Bhulabhai, 141, 163, 185, 173, 
216, 223, 255, 399, 442; advises G. 
to suspend C.D., 449; advises 
Khatedars & Cong, to withdraw 
from Bardoll enquiry, 75; ap¬ 
pears on behalf of the legal 
heirs of Vithalbhai Patel, 149-50; 
as the leader of the Cong, party 
in the Central Legislature, 183; 
urges British Govt, to submit 
relevant papers & documents for 
Bardoli enquiry, 75 
Desai, Dr. Chandulal, 41, 146, 148, 
194, 195, 196 
Desai. Dhirubhai, 141 
Desai, Dinkarrao, 197 
Desai, Durga, 142 
Desai, Dr. Jlvanjl, 167 
Desai, Kanu, 258 

Desai, Mahadev, 19, 23, 28, 41, 63, 
107, 139, 154, 208, 265, 340, 442, 
447; describes his interview with 
the Sardar, 8-11; his letters to 
the Sardar, 76, 77, 83; his opinion 
about Sanskrit language & litera¬ 
ture, 104; is arrested (9-8-'42), 
479: is with G. & the Sardar in 
the Yeravda jail, 91; quotations 
from his diary describing his 
days with G. & the Sardar in 
Yeravda jail, 92-136 
Desai, Morarjibhal, 195, 196 
Deshmukh, Dr., 140, 142, 143, 144 
Deshpande, Gangadharrao, 281, 
232, 233, 234 
Dharasana, 32, 33, 61 
Dhebarbhat, 311, 314, 316, 322, 332, 
337, 342, 344; is arrested in 
■ Rajkot but released after five 
days, 310-11; is rearrested, 315 


Dominion Status. 458 
Durbar Vlrawala, 309, 311, 314, 316, 
331, 343, 355, 358, 361, 862, 363; 
again takes over charge as the 
Diwan of Rajkot, 330; endea¬ 
vours to bring about a settle¬ 
ment with the Sardar, 326-27 

ELEVEN DEMANDS, put forth 
by the Cong. (’30), 4 
Eiwln, Father, 81 
Emerson, 58, 64, 76, 79 

PAST, at Rajkot is undertaken by 
G. to move Thakore to a sense of 
his responsibility, 347, 353; of 
twenty-one days by G. in the 
Yeravda Jail, 135 
Prance, succumbs on 14-6-’40, 429 

GANDHI, DEVADAS, 65, 120, 137, 
140, 142, 336 
Gandhi, Kaba, 308, 321 
Gandhi, Kasturba, 24, 115, 120, 139, 
343, 350, 351; Is arrested at Raj¬ 
kot with Manibehn Patel, 335; Is 
arrested in Bombay (9-S-'42), 
479 

Gandhi, Maganlal, 95 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand, 
olios Gandhijl, passim; addresses 
Borsad & Bardoll peasants, 40- 
47; admii’es the Sardar's method 
of work, punctuality, envelope¬ 
making & Sanskrit, study, 112; 
advises non-violent non-co-opera¬ 
tion policy for Cong, during 
"World "War, 484; advises the 
Sardar to leave Cong, if the 
A.I.C.C. adopts the policy of vio¬ 
lence (April ’42), 464; and Lord 
Linlithgow issue a joint state¬ 
ment, 422-23; announces his deci¬ 
sion to renounce the award In 
Rajkot episode, 363; answers 
oritlcisms of the 'Quit India’ 
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I'eNolution, 468-70; asserts Cong, is 
iiH good a democratic organiza¬ 
tion as any to be found In the 
world, 287; asserts he cannot 
stay in the Cong, if the Socialist 
group gets ascendency, 176; as¬ 
serts only non-violence can save 
India & the world from extinc¬ 
tion, 450; asserts scorched earth 
pollc}' & guerilla warfare would 
not suit India, 463; attends 
Oandhi Seva Sangh meeting at 
Brindavan (April-May ’39), 361; 
135; begins fast in Rajkot, 847; 
begins fast in Teravda jail 
(8-5-‘33), clarides Cong, position, 
424; comments on Lord Linlith¬ 
gow’s statement, 412; considers 
Crlpps’ proposal ridiculous, 458; 
converts mass C.D. movement 
into Individual Civil Disobedience 
Movement, 135; disbands the 
Sabarmati Satyagrahashram 
(1-8-’33), 135, 160; explains his 
promise of giving unconditional 
a.sslstance to England during the 
World War, 412-13; his judge¬ 
ment in the Nariman case, 251- 
-53; his letters to Nariman, 236, 
238-39, 240; his letter to Carl 
Heath reg. British Govt.’s repres¬ 
sion, 202-03; his letter to Gibson, 
348-49; his letter to Thalcore 
Saheb, 344-46; is refused permis¬ 
sion to go to Quetta for relief 
work, 204; issues a statement 
clarlf 3 ’ing on what principal pro¬ 
blems intelligentsia of the Cong, 
diKers from him (September 
’34), 175-70; Issues a statement 
suspending C. D. Movement 
(7-4-'34), 173; leaves Cong., 181; 
on Cong. Working Committee’s 
resolution reg. War, 407-09; on 
Dr. Ehare episode, 288-89; on 
Idmbdi struggle, 383-84; on 


Subhas Babu’s election as the 
Cong. President, 393-94; on 
talcing oath of loyalty by re- 
l)resenlatives to the legislatures, 
227-28; on the GandhI-Irwin Pact, 
52-54; on the Sardar, 136; poses 
whether complete adoption of 
non-violence should not be accept¬ 
ed by Cong, both in internal & 
external crisis, 429-30; regards 
C. D. as an effective substitute 
for violence & armed rebellion, 
88; replies Lord Zetland, 409-10; 
replies Sir Samuel Hoare, 
416-17; sails for Round Table 
Conference, London (29-8-’31), 
72; starts Diindi march (12-3-’31), 
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vatory In Satyagrahashram, 130; 
tribute of Lord Irwin to—, 66 
Gandhi-Irwln Pact, 43^:8, 52, 77, 84; 
see Settlement 

Gandhi, Narayandas, 188, 139, 158 
Gandhi, Ramdas, 138,139 
Gandhi Seva Sangh, 227 
GaiTet, Commissioner, '25, 27, 76, 
229, 290-91 

Germany, attacks Russia (22-6-’41), 
448; conquers Belgiiun, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway & France 
(’40), 429 

Ghosh, Dr. PrafuUa Chandra, 480 
Gibson, Resident, 313, 319, 343,348, 
360; bis attitude to the Rajkot 
settlement, 329-30; removes Dur¬ 
bar Virawala from Rajkot, 319 
C-ildcr, Dr., 171 
Co 2 *don, 73, 74, 75 

Govei’nment of India, its secret 
circular reg. Cong., 184-85; Its 
view of the A,I.V.I.A., 185-91 
Government of India Act, 1935, 
206, 214. 223, 295 

Gujarat, 8, 26, 62, 182, 193, 195, 199, 
205, 208, 288, 431 
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Gujarat Vidyapitli, 102, 192, 104, 
209; its library is handed over to 
Ahmedabad Municipality, 161; 
receives back the library, 105 
GuJatl, Ramdas, 257 
Gunivayur movement, 134 
Givyer, Sir Maurice, 355-57 

HATCr, SIR HARRY, 203 
Hailey, Sir Malcolm, 69 
Hai'lprasad, Dr., 23 
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pres-sed oil for—, 2.57-58; pa.saes 
a resolution on Klaan Mandals, 
261-G5; passes a resolution on 
States, 263 

IlaiTison, Miss Agatha, 349, 353 
Heath, Carl. 202 
Hijli jail, 82 
Hindu Mahasabha, 461 
Hoare, Sir Samuel, 04, 95. 103, 104, 
204, 415-lfi; states that the Bri¬ 
tish Govt, is prepared to crush 
the Cong., 85 
Hornlman, 140, 141 

INDEPENDENCE DAY. (26-l-’30), 
3 

India, four-fold disaster to—,3 
Indian Conciliation Group, 202 
Individual Civil Disobedience, 440, 
441. 443, 444 

Irwin, Lord, 49, 50, 57, 96. 12.3; his 
tribute to G., 00 
Ismail, Sir Mirza, 303 

JAI PRAKASH, 142, 198 
Jaipur, 297, 341 
.Tairamdas Doulatrain, 2.3, 30 
Jaliamvala Bagh, 402 
Japan, 464; conquers Pearl Har¬ 
bour, Singapore, Malaya, 453; 
throws bombs on Coconada & 
VfeaKaoattam, 462 


.layakar, 35, 36, 37, 38, 42, 71 
JInnah, 203, 216, 411; on the 
Sardar’s arrest, 13 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
183-84, 201, 202 

Joslii, Chhaganlal, 40, 48, 136, 137, 
206 

ICALELKAR, KAKA, 26, 92. 112, 
138, 142. 160. 161, 162, 163, 164, 
165 

Kannga, Dr., 20, 23, 41 
Kanuga, Nandubehn, 20, 140 
Karachi Congress, 49-56 
Karnatak, it.s fanners start no-rent 
campaign, .36 

Khan. Abdul Gallar. 71, 72. 76, 200, 
292; is arrested (2G-12-’31), 85; 
refases to attend the Darbar, 81; 
resigns from the Congi’ess Work¬ 
ing Committee on the issue of 
non-violence (’40), 431 
Khan Baliadur, Allah Bux, 293, 294 
Khan, Fateh Moh.immad, 337, 341, 
343, 347, 350 

Khan Saheb, Dr., 81, 174, 270. 279, 
281, 282, 283 

Khare, Dr., 285, 287; his episode, 
274-90; joins Hindu Mahasabha, 
289; refill e.s to re.sign, 283; starts 
snll-.Sardar campaign, 284 
Khare, Pandit, 261 
Kher, Balasaheb, 229, 230, 442 
Khudal Khldraatgars, 64, 65, 81, 
183 

Ki'-'an Mandals, 264 
Kotharl, Manllal, 23. 20, 29, 202, 206 
Krlnalanl, Acharya, 8, 17, 18, 237, 
303, 304, 399, 430 

LAWRENCE, SIR HENRY, his 
visit to G. in jail, 98-99 
Liberals, 103, 104, 108 
Limbdl, .374-84; disturbances & 
i’epre.sslon in—, .376-82; Muslim 
Jaralat in—, 378; Praja Mandal 
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in—, SlS-S'i; Sauatan Mandal In. 
—.379 

Linlithgow, Loi’d, Viceroy of 
India, 433, 438, 439, 459; asserta 
the interests of minorities, 
Indian princes, Europeans & of 
industrial concerns would be 
protected, 411-12; clarifies the 
War aims of the British Govt, 
411-12; declares India a belli¬ 
gerent country without consult¬ 
ing Cong. Ministries, 401; his 
letter to G., 439-40; interviews 
various leaders, 410-11; meets G. 
in connection with the Cong, 
attitude towards the World War, 
410; meets Rajendra Prasad & 
Jinnah, 410 

Lumley, Sir Roger, 206-07 

MACDONALD, RAMSAY, 42, 67; 95, 
102, 103 

Mndgaokar, Sir Govlnd, 240 
Madras, 32, 121, 125,141,182 
Mnjmudar, Parikshltlal, 203, 209 
Maiaviyaji, Pandit Madan Mohan, 
1.3. 35, 36, 68. 71. 93, 95, 109, 115, 
120, 131, 139, 182 
Mandlik, Dr„ 143, 144 
Mansa State, 305-08 
Mashruwala, Kishorlal, on taking 
oath of loyalty by representa¬ 
tives of legislatures, 228 
Matliuradas TrIkamJI, 41, 148 
Mavlaiikar, Dado Saheb, 11-12, 19, 
20, 21, 30, 39, 165 
Mehta, Hansabehn, 36 
Mehta, Valkunthbhai, 172 
Moderates, turn down Crlpps’ 
proposal, 461 

Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, 20S, 
207 

Mridula Sarabhai, 24, 140, 142, 153, 
270, 278; is arrested in Rajkot 
Satyagraha, 822 ' 


Muldierjl, Sir Mamnath Natli, 277 
Munjo, Dr., 108, 286;—Setalwad 
correispondence, 141 
Munshi, Kanalyalal, 41, 163, 165; 
his surprise defeat at Bombay 
as a Cong, candidate, 183-84 
Muslim League, 270, 292, 461, 470 
Muslims & Bhayats, of Rajkot, 357, 
359, 362 

Mysore, 298; struggle in-, 300-05 

NAIDU, SAROJINI, 36, 140, 142 
Nariman, 183, 229, 286; agrees to 
accept G.'s & Bahadurji’s judge¬ 
ment (4r8-’37), 241; apologizes to 
the Sardar & rejoins Cong, in '47, 
255-56; dies on 4-10-’48, 250; -epi¬ 
sode. 230-56 
Narslnh Rao, 50 
National Government, 458-59 
Navajivan Karyalaya, is asked to 
pay the notice fee in addition to 
the unpaid land revenue assess¬ 
ment, 59 

Naj’var, Pyarelal, 112, 337 
N.iyyar. Sushila, 350 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, 34, 46, 72, 123, 
138, 180, 198, 210, 219, 284, 303, 
411, 457; advises people to resort 
to scorched earth policy & 
guerilla warfare in case of Japa¬ 
nese attack, 4GS; and Azad do not 
favour C.D, Movement during 
War period, 471; as the Presi¬ 
dent of the Lucknow Cong., 212, 
21.3; clarifies his views on Socia¬ 
lism, 220-21; his letters to Nari¬ 
man, 234, 237-38; is arrested, 85, 
114; moves ‘Quit India' resolution 
In the A.I.C.C. meeting in Bom¬ 
bay, 476; opines that India Is not 
ready to accept fully the path of 
non-violence (’40). 430 
Nehru, Kamaiodevi, dies in Febru¬ 
ary, '36, 212; her Illness, 210 , 
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Nehru, Motllalji, 36,- 37, 42, 97, 183; 
dies on 6-2-’31, 43; is arrested on 
13-6-’30, 34; makes a machine to 
sterilize water in his house, 96; 
takes over the duty of the 
Congi'ess President after the 
arrest of Jawaharlalji, 34 
Nila, 125, 126, 130 
North West Frontier Province, 64, 
81, 203, 204, 216, 227, 292 

ORISSA, 297, 208, 341 
Orissa Ministerial Crisis, 274-75 

PACHMARHI COMPROMISE, 285 
Pakistan, 470 

Pakvasa, Mangaldas, 145, 442 
Pandya, Mohanlal, 10, 31, 32, 66; 

his death (’35), 205 
Pant, Pandit Govind Vallabh, 215, 
223, 396, 399 
Parohure Shastri, 138 
Parikh, Narharl, 73,122, 166 
Patel, Dr. Bhaskar, 166, 168, 109, 
170, 171 

Patel, Dahyabhai, 29, 41, 110, 142, 
148, 151, 153, 166, 158, 169, 442, 
443 

Patel, G. I., 160; and Dr. P. T. Patel 
are appointed executors of 
Vlthalbhai's will, 149 
Patel. Maneklal, 331, 332, 333, 335 
Patel, Manlbehn, 20. 21,139,140,141, 
151 , 15.3, 154, 155, 157, 168, 167; 
describes Rajkot Guest House, 
336; is arrested in Bombay 
procession (l-8-’30), 36; is arres¬ 
ted in Rajkot V7lth Kasturba, 
330; refuse.s to eat as Kasturba 
is left alone, 337 
Patel, Pancha, of Karadi, 31 
Patel, Dr. P. T., and G. I. Patel are 
appointed executors of Ylthal- 
bhai’s will, 149 

Patel, Vlthalbhai, 148: dies in a 
hospital at Vienna, 146; his body 


is brought to Bombay on 9-ll-’33, 
147; his funeral procession 147; 
his will, 148-50 
Patro, 102 

Pattanl, Anantrai, 322, 323 
Pattani, Sir Prabhashankar, 71 
Patwai'dhan, Achyut, 231, 232, 233, 
234 

Patwai’dhan, Appasaheh, 125 
Political prisoners, 265 
Poona Pact, 141; see Veravda Pact 
Punjab, 182, 204, 292 
Purushottamdas, Sir, 133 

QUETTA EARTHQUAKE (May 
’35), 204 

RAJAGOPALACHARI, C., 81, 123, 
124, 125, 138, 140, 142, 212, 223, 
433; his telegram to the Sardar, 
requesting him to persuade G. to 
give up 21 days’ fast, 186; Is in 
favour of Pakistan, 470; on the 
Sardar, 175; opines that India Is 
not ready to accept fully the 
path of non-violence, 430; resigns 
from the Cong. Working Com¬ 
mittee, 470 

Rajendra Prasad, 187, 213, 223, 273, 
280, 2a3, 400. 401, 410, 412,417,450; 
has several discussions with 
Jlnnah from 23-l-’35 to l-3-’35, 
but failed, 303, 204; is elected as 
the Cong. President after the 
resignation of Subhas Bose, 399; 
is ready to follow G.’s interpreta¬ 
tion of full non-violence, 430; is 
refused permission to go to 
Quetta for relief work, 204 
Rajguru, 49, 50, 61, 64 
Rajkot, 308, 311, 320„ 323, 327, 329, 
336, 338, 341, 348; Praja Parlshad, 
357, 359, 361; Rashtrlya Shala, 

, 342, 350:- State People’s Confe¬ 
rence, 311, 316; Thakore Sahob, 
308-09, 313, 314, 819 
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Rajkot Satyagraha, 308-06 
Ras, 32, 09, 135, 191, 298; alone 
registers 500 volunteers for 
Satya.gi-aha (’,30), 8; resolve.s not 
to pay land revenue till the un¬ 
conditional release of the Sardar 
& other leaders, 31 
Ratnagirl, 60 
Raval, Ravlshankar, 253 
Ravlshankar Maharaj, 31, 32, 273 
Reading. Lord, 100; estimates that 
we are spending dally Rs. 16 
lakhs in feeding beggars & In 
giving charity to them, 100 
Holland, Romain, 98 
Roosevelt, President, 457 
Round Table Conference—I 
(November '301, 3, 4, 46 
Round Table Conference—II (Sep¬ 
tember ’31), 45, 70, 71, 72, 84, 86, 
87 

Round Table Conference—m 
(November ’32), 102,103,119 
Roy, Dr. Dldhan Chandra, 173 
Russia, is attacked by Germany on 
22-C-'41, 448 

SABARMATI JAIL, 7, 40 
Salt Satyagraha, 32 
Sanatanists, 134, 139 
Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur, 38, 37, 38, 
42, 43, 71, 104, 108, 109, 224 
Sardar (Vallabhbhai Patel), 
passim; addresses Bardoll & 
Bulsar peasants, 199-200; advises 
Manibehii to get work from 
people by persuasion & gentle¬ 
ness, -10; & other political priso¬ 
ners-fast against classification in 
the Sabarmat! jail, SO; & 
Rajendra Babu & Kripalanl 
favour C. D, under G.’s leader- 
.shlp (’42), 471; appeals to Guja¬ 
rati merchants in Bombay for 
ten lakhs to help peasants, 193- 


94; arranges with G. that the 
latter should spend at least one 
month in Gujarat every year, 
449; as Chairman of the 
Pnrliamentary Committee, 27.3- 
94; as President of Karachi Cong. 
49-50; attends & addresses the 
Rajkot State People’s Confe¬ 
rence, 311-12; attends Bombay 
procession, 30; becomes the 
Chairman of the Zanzibar Clove 
Boycott Committee, 272; clarifies 
Cong, position reg. States, 263; 
comes to a settlement in Rajkot 
(26-12-’38), 328-29; complains 

that G. does not let them know 
right till the end how his mind 
is working with the result that 
tlie position of his colleagues 
becomes awkward, 110; compo¬ 
ses differences of C. P. Ministers, 
278; convenes meeting of Gujarat 
workers to hear from 6. the 
implications of Bardoll resolu¬ 
tion, 451; desires to resign but 
continues as the President of the 
Gujarat Provincial Cong. Com¬ 
mittee, 196-97; directs C. P. Cong. 
Parllamentai-y Party to investi¬ 
gate Shareef’s case, 276; does not 
accept any special facilities in 
the Saharmatl jail, 18; engages 
in making envelopes & Sanskrit 
study in the Yeravda jail, 97; 
establishes plague hospital in 
Borsad, 167; explains ’Quit India’ 
idea to the Gujarat people, 473- 
76; helps Bardoll Collector to rea¬ 
lize revenue from those who are 
able to pay, GO; his address as 
the President of the Karachi 
Cong., 51-52; his advice to 
Dahyabhai, 152-53, 156, 157, 159- 
GO; his advice to Manibehn, 151; 
his arrest at Ras and after (’30), 
3-i3; his attitude to Vlthalbhai’s 
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Will, 14S, 149-50, 159; his diffe¬ 
rences wltli G, reg. non-violence, 
431-32; his envolope-maklng & 
Sanskrit study admired by G., 
112; his humour flashes In 
Yeravda jail, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
106, 107, 108, 112, 115, 116, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 124, 126, 130, 131; 
his intestinal trouble, 446, 447, 
44S; his jail diary, 14-30; his 
letters to Dr. Chandulal Desai, 
195, 196-97; his letters to G., 137, 
139, 142, 443; his letters to 
Mahadevbhal, 137. 138-42, 442-43; 
his letters to Manibohn & Dahya- 
bhai, 39-41, 151-60: his letter to 
Devadas, 137-3S; his letter to 
Dlnkarrao Desai, 197; his letter 
to Durbar Virawala, 312-13; his 
letter to Morarjlbhai, 196; his 
letter to Sir Purushottamdas, 
134-35; his letter to Rohit Mehta, 
19.S-99; his letter to the Home 
Member of the Bombay Govt, 
reg. his solitary confinement in 
Nasik jail. 145-40; his meeting 
with Sir Henry Craik, 206; his 
nose trouble, 137. 142-44; his opi¬ 
nion about liberals, 108-09; his opi¬ 
nion about men of learning, 106; 
his Presidential address at a 
U. P. Provincial* Conference of 
peasants, 210-ll;',hls Presidential 
address at the Third Local Self- 
Government Conference at 
Broach (November ’35), 207-08; 
his release (20-8-’41), 446; his 
reply to The Times of India reg. 
G.'s fast. 351-52; his statement 
supporting G.’s retirement from 
the Cong. (29-9-’34), 179-80; in 
Naslk jail, 144; In Sabarmatl jail, 
14-31; is appointed Chairman of 
the Parliamentary Board, 216; Is 
charged by Nariman as having 
brought undue pressure in the 


election, 233; issues a statement 
reg. Bhavnagar disturbances, 
385; issues a statement reg. Dr. 
Kliare, 284-86; issues a state¬ 
ment replying Subhas Babu, 390- 
92; offers to cook his food in 
Sabarmatl jail (’.30), 11; on Dr. 
Ambedkar’s proposal, 132-33; on 
Crlpps’ proposal, 461-62; on G., 
134-36; on Socialism, 198-99; 
place.s before the public his diffe¬ 
rences with Jawaharlaljl, 218-20; 
replies Bombay Govt, statement 
reg. antl-plaguo work In Eor.s.'id, 
171; suggests to Emerson a 
compi'oml.'ie formula on the ques¬ 
tion of arrears In U. P., 79; sug¬ 
gests to Mahadevbhal that 
Jamnalalji should take general 
instructions from G. reg. Sabar- 
mati Ashram & free the latter 
from worry, 138; takes legal opi¬ 
nion of Bhulabhai Desai & 
Kanalyalal Munshl reg. Gujarat 
Vidjuplth library matter, 163; 
warns his colleagues against 
being led away by .Socialist theo¬ 
ries, 19,3, 19R; with G. in the 
Yera-da jail, 97-128; writes to G. 
in London detailing Indian 
conditions, 83 
Sardar Garda, 299, 291 
Sastrl, 42, 43, 104, 109, 141 
Satyagrahashram, Sabarmatl, 41, 
138 

Saurashtra, 202, 295, 297, 308, 321, 
333, 334, 434 
Setalwad, Chimanlal, 150 
Setalwad, Motilal, 255 
Settlement, 47, 48, 60, 61, 76, 77, 
84, 86; see Gandhi-Irwln Pact 
Shareef, 275-76, 285 
Sitaramayya, Dr. Pattabhl, 388 
Socialist party, 193 
Sukhdeo, 49, 60. 51, 54 
Syed Mahmud, 36, 37 
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TAGORE, RABINDRANATH, 82, 
141 

Talcher, 29S 

Tandon, Purushottamdaa, 85 
Terrorists, 176 

Thackersey, Lady, 137, 138; sends 
for G. In the Yeravda jail a three 
to four thousand rupees’ worth 
of telescope, 130 

Thakore Saheb, of Rajkot, 316-17, 
S22, 323, 327, 335, 342, 347, 351, 
354, 355, 358, 3G0, 363 
Tho Temple Entry Bill, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 129 

The Welfare of India League, 88 
Tiiak, Lokamanya, 36, 239 
Travancore, 297, 341 
Trlpurl Congress, 387-401 

UNTOUCHABILITY. 129 
U. P., 82, 78, 182; & Bihar Minis¬ 
ters withdraw resignations, 270- 

71 


VIDYARTHI, GANBSH SHANKAR, 
54-55 

Village Industries Association, 185- 
91 

WARDHA, 323, 325, 337, 433, 447 

War Sub-Committee, appointed by 
the Cong.'409, 410, 412 

WilUngdon, Lord, 57, 64. 69, 71, 72, 
87, 90, 99, 106; hopes to crush the 
Cong, within six weeks (’32), 
90; succeeds Lord Irwin (8-4-'31), 
57 

World War, Second, breaks out on 
3-9-’39, 401; IntenslBes, 453-54 

YERAVDA PACT, 133, 134, 141; see 
Poona Pact 

ZANZIBAR, boycott of the imports 
of its clove becomes successful, 
271-72 

Zetland, Lord, 409 



